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“Bor AS WE WSRE.ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 89 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Imdependert. 


‘SHELLING PEAS, 
A PASTORAL. 


BY ©. P. CRANCH. 








No; Tom, you may banter as much as you 
please, 
., Bub it’s all the result of the shellin’ those 


y rally peas; 
Why, I,hadn’t the slightest idea, do you 
know, 
‘ “go serious a matter would out of it grow. 


| Jett you what, Tom, I do feel kind o’ scared ; 


‘dreamed it, I hoped it, but never once dared 
()) Jo! bféathe it to her. And, besides,'I must 

Yo) ay, 

Jalways half-fancied she fancied Jim Wray. 
., §o [felt kind o’ stuffy and proud, and took 


care 
, To be out o’ the way when that feller was 
co toeay bere 
~ Adanglin’ around ; for; thinks I, if it’s him 
Pi that Katy likes best, what’s the use lookin’ 
"© At Katy or Jim; for it’s all up with me, 
i And-I’d better jest let’em alone, do you see? 
But you wouldn’t have thought it! I don’t 
think she keered ; 
‘The snap of a pea-pod for Jim’s bushy beard. 
‘Well, here’s how it was: I was takin’ some 
berries 
Across near her garden to leave at Aunt 
Mary’s, 
When jest as I come to the old ellum tree, 
All alone in the shade, that June mornin’, was 
she 
|. §hellin’ peas, setting there on a garden settee. 
Iswan, she handsomer ’n ever I seen— 
Like a rose all alone in a moss-work o’ green. 
|» Well, there wasn’t no use ; 80, gays I, I’ll jest 
linger 
And gaze at her here, hid behind a syringa. 
_ But. she heard me a-movin’ and looked a bit 


.,, dtightened ; 

89 I come and stood near her, I fancied she 
brightenea 

And seemed sort’o’ pleased. So I hoped she 
was well, 


And would she allow me to help her to shell ?. 
For she sat with a monstrous big dish full of 


» peas 
Jest fresh from the vines, which she held on 
». + , her knees, 
“May I help you, Miss Katy?” saya I. ‘As 
you please, 
Mr. Baxter,” says she. “But you're busy, 
T guess” — 
Glancin’ down at my berries and then at her 
dress, 
“Not the least. There’s no burry. It ain't very 


And Pd rather be here,-and Aunt Mary can’ 


_ Wait,” | 


Jest took the dish and I held it between us ; 
And I thought to myself I must make an en- 
| deavor 
S To know which she likes, Jim or me, now or 
“never ! 
Ben canlin’ say nothin’, We sot there and 
That green pile between us. She shelled and 
I shelled, 


pop went the pods ; and I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ 


4i Of popping the question, A kind of asinkin’ 
Over my sperrits, till at last I got out: 


ou 
e.% Mister Wray’s an admirer of your’s. I’ve no |” 


doubt 

‘You see him quite often.” “ Well, some- 
times; but why ~ 

And what if I did?” 0, nothin’,” says I. 


Ms 
+" Bome folks says you're goin’ to marry him, 


4 Sy 
& © 70 S878. 80” says she ; 
ike tow ys she; and she flared up 


_ Bo I sot down beside her, an’, ’s nobody seen 
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"When you throw ina mateh. “ Well, folks 


that I know.” | 
‘’Tairit true; dir,’ says she; and she snapped 
‘a big pod [ [ 
Till the peas, right and left, flew all over the 
sod. 
Then I looked in her eyes, but she only looked 
down 
‘ With a blush that she tried to chase off with 
a frown. 
“Then it’s somebody else you like better,” 
says I. 
‘+ No it ain’t, though,”’ says she; and I thought 
she would cry. ©" °° 
Then I tried to say somethin’ ; it stuck in my 
‘throat, 


And all my idees were upset and afloat. 
But I said I knew somebgdy ’d loved her so 


long, 

Though he never had told her, with feelin’s 
so strong ; 

He was ready to die at her feet, if she 
chosed, ‘ ‘ 

If she only could love him! I hardly sup- 
posed be 

That she cared for him much, though. And 
80, Tom, and so; 

For I thought that I saw how the matter 
would go. : 

With my heart all a-jumpin’ with rapture I 
found ; 

I had taken her hand, and my arm was 
around . 

Her waist ere I knew it, and she with her 
head i 

On my shoulder. But, no; I won’t tell what 
she said. 

The birds sang above us; our secret was 
theirs ; 

The leaves whispered soft in the wandering 
airs. 


I tell you, the world was a new world to me; 

T can talk of these things like a book now, 
you see. 

But the peas? Ah ! the peas in the pods were 
& mess 

Rather bigger than those that we shelled, you 
may guess, 

It’s risky to set with a girl shellin’ peas; 

You may tease me now, Tom, just as much 
as you please. 

EE 


HESTER’S CURE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


To tell the real truth, Hester was one of 
those women whose intelligence, whose 
beauty, whose manners, whose wit are ex- 
quisitely fascinating to lovers, but whose tem- 
perament,whose whims, whose prejudices, an- 
tipathies, fancies, are exquisitely trying to hus- 
bands. Still, being her husband, I have hardly 
the right to speak ao, even to you; and, in fact, 





‘there ‘were but two of Hester’s peculiarities 
that ever occasioned me any trouble, One of 
these was her love of locality, her insane at-: 


tachment to the spot called home, and the 
other was her horror of a thunder storm. If 
there was one mortal thing of which Hester 
had a fear, it was lightning—if that may be 
called a mortal thing. 1t was not like fear, 
either, that emotion of hers. Into fear the 


‘mind enters, and this was a purely physical 


thing. In the good old days you would have 
said she was under a spell, for she turned 
marble-white and cold the moment a thun- 
der-cloud attained any hight; her lips be- 
came parched, her heart lessened its beats, 


and she could neither speak nor move. She’ 


always lay helplessly on the bed, and was fed 
with whisky to be kept alive. And while 
we were in the city the gas was lighted, the 
shutters closed, the curtains dropped, and 
somebody played on the piano a running 
accompaniment as Jong as the thunder in- 


toned its bass. Of course, all this was not | “TI dare Ww ; 
‘sponded. “Nobody ever had such a horror 


looked on with much fayor by my superior 





masculine nerves; and, having no sympathy 
with it, I. had a great deal of scorn for it, 
and doubtless caused Hester additional 
trouble by the little pains I took to conceal 
my vexation. 

But Hester had no longer gas to light, or 
shutters or long curtains to hide the sights 
feared. For times had changed with us. 
We had given up. our pleasant city home, 
full of light and cheer and sociability, and 
had come down to try our luck in this great 
farm on the edge of the .marshes, where a 
tide-streak turned the wheels of a couple of 
grist-mills, and we had something more than 
a fair chance.of improving our condition. 

Hester, of course, had been against the 
removal, against the plan and the place, from 
the first. She wanted me to waitin the city 
till things bettered themselves or something 
turned up. She had rather do with less, she 


said, and stay where we were, among our j. 


friends and our associations. She did not 
want to sell the ‘sunshiny house where we 
had spent’all our married life, around which 
all her enjoyments clustered, and put the 
price into this great, lonely, untried farm, 
But I told her that ten years of this farm, if 
all prospered; would‘enable us to buy back 
the ‘city place, and make’ it a winter para- 
dise. ‘*Ten years!” ‘exclaimed Hester. 
“In ten years people will be dead and 
scattered; and we shall not care, after such 
a separation, for any of those that are left, 
and they will not care for us, and the best 
part of our lives will be gone !” 

But I was too sure of my ground to listen 
to her; my own logic convinced me, and I 
overtalked all Hester had to say. And the 
long and the short’ of it was that down to 
the farm we came, bag and baggage; and 
my wife and my mother and sisters, and all 
my household goods and gods were around 
me there. 

“It is nothing but a swamp;” cried Hes- 
ter, as she looked at it in dismay. 

‘*It is on the border of some salt marshes, 
but with plenty of fine upland,” I replied. 

‘*And see! See, Roger! 
struck the fences here last yéar.” 

‘* Well; suppose it did ?” I asked, as cooly 
as possible, a little fearing what was to 
come. ‘“ The bullet never goes twice through 
the same bole, you know.” 


‘*The lightning does,” said Hester, her 


great black eyes widening and darkening. 
‘* It always does.’ Where the lightning has 
fallen once, it invariably in the course of 
time falls again. You can see it all as plain 
as day. It gathers on these marsbes, always 
wet, always hot; it rolls inland, and here it 
breaks upon this knoll. There is a spring of 
running water somewhere under the place; 
of course, there is, There it comes, trickling 
out of the rack, you see. And lightning 
always makes for’ a hidden spring of run- 
ning water, like a child for its mother.” 

‘* Nonsense, my dear,” I answered her. 
“Your father was an inventor, and the im- 


agination is large in you. Ail this is pure 


construction.” 

“Oh! don’t talk to me that way,” she 
cried. “I see what is before me. 1 never 
shall have an hour’s peace on the place uy 
I leave it fora mad-house; and I never ex 
pected to have.” ‘And she turned to go in 
and help straighten out the confusion of our 
unpacked possessions, | me 

“Don’t be so thoroughly unreasonable, 
Hester,” I urged, following her. ‘ Any one 
would suppose, to hear you, that a thunder- 
storm was the end of the world,” 

““T dare say it will be of mine,” she es 


The lightning 
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of anything for nothing; and you have 
brought me into a very nest of them.” 

“Pshaw!” I exclaimed, ‘Don’t be @ 
child, entirely. An occasional shower du- 
ring a period of three months need harm 
nobody. And I’ve no doubt we can make 
the house a delightful place for our friends 
to visit.” 

‘*The house!” cried Hester, sweeping her 
arms, in a tragic gesture of exhibition. “It 
is a hovel! It is tumbling down, Look 
at its immense, its interminable rooms, 
black with grime, blistered with damp! 
Listen to its rats! Breathe its moldy at- 
mosphere. It has held a century and 4 
half of squalor. Nothing but fire can purify 
it. Oh! it needs the lightning, sure enough,” 
And then she threw her arms round my 
neck, and hid her face, and cried, and pres- 
ently ran away to hinder the passing of 
more words; for she felt that now I was as, 
angry as she was dissatisfied. 

But Hester was one of those women who, 
after having said their say, try to make the: 
best of things and do their duty with pain- 
ful fidelity. She had brought down, despite 
all our gibes, some huge bundles of kitchen 
wall-paper, that she had purchased for less 
than a dime a roll; and she found the means 
to,mix enough paint for her . purposes, and 
soon, with her own handsand the help of the 
other women, she had cleaned and painted 
the inside of the house from top to bottom, 
and had hung it with the kitchen paper, put 
on wrong side out, so that the plain, gray 
surfaces of that wrong side made a uniform 
tinting to all the walls, as pleasant to the 
eye as something twenty times costlier 
might have been. Having done this, she 
proceeded to paint and varnish some of the. 
floors in imitation of tiles and inlaid woods, 
to put down the few carpets saved from the 
wreck, and establish the books and pictures, 
Meanwhile, the farm and the mills needed 
me outside; and I thought the more Hester 
had to occupy her and the more demands, 
the place made upon her the more she would 
gee its capabilities and become interested in, 
it. And so, in course of time, Hester gave. 
the house a homelike, happy look; and any, 
stranger coming there would have thought 
that we had made for ourselves a little Eden, 
in the wilderness. 

But it was no Eden to Hester. She said; 
hardly anything more, but she used to sit at, 
her window, with a far-away look in her 
eyes; and I knew she hated it and felt all 
but buried alive. At least, I might have, 
known s0, if I had taken the pains to ob-. 
serye or spared the time to see. But I was. 
a& young man then, determined to retrieve; 
my fortunes and recover my place in the: 
world; and my whole soul was getting to be. 
bound up in the place and its possibilities. 
Thad no eyes or thoughts for anything else; 
for I saw an immense fortune in it, if I had 
but the skill and the patience to unearth it. 
Thad invented, indeed, an air-compressing 
machine, to be run by the tide, that twice a 
day set up and twice a day set down my 
creek, and the little thing amassed and 
stored power to such extent that through its 
meaus J could have turned more wheeis and 
driven more shafts than if I had owned all 





the rights in a first-class waterfall—that is 
to say, if the machine were only perfected. 
But the last details were yet wanting. Much 

: ol my thought necessarily bent to its fin- 
ishyg; and what the farm Jeft unabsorbed 
efvard went to the procuring of ways 
and. Deans for setting up belts and spindles 





} in placéof my millstones, and turning this 
great power of my discovery, when it should 


a a 
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‘be in readiness, to account in manufactur- 






> 


myself by a royalty on my inventio ig he 


‘Was Temcte, but this was close at hime 
sure, Nogiiad a half itsifuture, f 
I had not drogthed @f the time when 


‘showld be. cartied in pipes’ to do its it- 
mense work fifty miles away, or toredsin 
reservoirs to run cars from # abo station. 
L was only congemed ‘inifbe small way of. 
my personal and present interests ; and when 
the trifies necessary to the machine’s per- 
fect completion should be accomplished ali 
Ilacked would be the capital to erect the 
necessary buildings. Little by little I was 
in hopes of accumulating this—of pulling up 
one stone ata time, as you might say, set- 
ting up one wheel after another. I was 
writing to thisman and to that man to in- 
terest him in the thing; and all the notice I 
took of Hester was to go down to the creek 
with her occasionally and display to ber the 
progress of the model which was to com- 
press air enough to drive such a world of 
machinery with ‘a might beyond the might 
of steam or cataract. 

‘“*T tremble when one gets this bee in his 
bonnet,” she said. ‘‘So long as my father 
‘was an inventor—so long as he explained 
cogs and balances and levers to me—we 
starved.” 

For the rest, as I talked, she listened. She 
wondered a little, she smiled; but she did not 
care. Once or twice I saw her look at the 
model scrutinizingly. At one time she bent 
and examined it over and under. 

** Don’t touch it!” 1 cried. 

“Don’t fear,” she answered. ‘‘ You have 
not finished your machine yet. You are not 
gure you can finish it.” She bent and looked 
again. ‘‘No! no!” she cried, with a start, 
and springing to her feet. ‘It will only de- 
tain us here.” And she looked gloomily 
about her. ‘‘Oh! when you have made this 
vast fortune,” she said, ‘‘ what good is it to 
do us? We shall be too old to enjoy’a stiver 
of it. Our ears will be dulled to music, our 
eyes to beauty, our senses to gayety. I 
loved better my little house in the square, 
the street bands, and, once in a while, the 
theater.” 

I laughed at her, and went in and read 
Browning’s “‘ Up at a Villa.” 










“Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to 
spare, 
The house for me, no doubt, were a house in the city 
square. 
Ah! such a life, such a life, as one leads at the win- 
dow there.” 


** That is 
“cc My 


But she only smiled languidly. 
not my city, you know,” she said. 
city is my friends.” 

So it seemed to me that Hester was in- 
fatuated; and I went my way with my 
machine, and thought no more of her home- 
sick, lonesome face. ‘‘All women are chil- 
dren,” Isaid. “When they find they can- 
not have their own way, they will take yours; 
and all this feeling of Hester’s is nothing 
but a morbid whim.” 

Yet the more I puzzled with that model, 
the more it puzzled me. Either there was 
something radically wrong with the machine 
or radically wrong with my brain. I 
chiseled and whittled, and screwed and un- 
screwed and experimented; and still the in- 
visible, ineffable something escaped me. 

In the meantime my farm prospered as” 
well as I could wish, and grist came to my 
mills; and the world looked bright to me in 
everything but Hester's face. Hester had 
little to do; for my farmer’s wife was at the 
head of the dairy and poultry-yard, and 
when my mother and sisters were away, on 
their frequent visits to my married sister and 
brother, the days were long and lonesome 
days—dreary days, to which none of the 
wonderful wild marsh landscapes that lay 
around the upland of the farm could give 
any more solace than they might have given 
to the days of Mariana in the Moated 
Grange. And when the thunder came—well, 
I don’t like to think of Hester now, alone, | 
in those days when the thunder came; 
though it is true, indeed, that we did not 
have so much of it as she had anticipated. 

One afternoon in the second summer, hot 
and steaming after rain, I was down at th’ 
creek with my models, contriving and po- 
jecting, as usual, when, happening to glace 
ronad, I saw a singular appearance 1pon 
the marshes between me and the sn. It 
was something resembling the conwlutions 
of a bright, gigantic snake, full of rainbow 
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wonder what it was, it opened and spread 
itself int 







os, 


fa pidity. a x 
th rectly 4 
fore it Such an @wful se 
arrest it that I, who had never 
quailed inwardly now—changing and writh- 
ing and swelling and mounting, but all the 
time approaching, and as if with the wings 
of a hurricane. I had hardly time to de- 
posit my models in their usual corner of 
one of the mills and hasten to the house, 
before the cloud had risen and cast itself 
abroad through the air, and the whole sky 
above us and around us was a mist of dark- 





ness. 

Hester stood in the middle of the room all 
alone, death white herself, as I entered. 
‘* Did you ever see anything so horrible ?” 
she gasped, and she sank upon a chair. “It 
is not a thunder-storm. It is the day of judg- 
ment. We are wrapped in fire!” And she 
sat there trembling visibly, as if the earth 
and the atmosphere vibrated, and not she. 

I went to the dining-room to get her some 
stimulating draught or other. As I did so, I 
could not but say to myself that the Heavens 
were rolling together like a scroll—rolling 
together and crackling and flaming and 
roaring; for the bolts were falling every- 
where instantaneously with the rattling re- 
ports, and lighting up a horror of thick 
derkness every moment with the dreadful il- 
lumination of their coppery splendor. 

Thad never seen anything like it; and it was 
so much more shocking than anything that 
Hester had ever seen, -tliai she braced herself 
te.endure *t with an unaccustomed strength. 


Y ‘Oh! Roger, Roger! Come here!’ she 


cried. ‘*Come here, beside me! Say you 
forgive all I have said and done. I have 
been so wicked, so ungrateful. But I loved 
you; and now we are going to be parted.” 

Isat down in another chair beside her, 
and put my arm about her and tried to re- 
assure her. But there was not much en- 
couragement to give, folded as we were in 
that winding-sheet of flame. The thunders 
broke about us so closely that we shivered 
to their roll as the timbers of the house did. 
And a blue and rosy lightning, an incessant 
purple glare filled the place, ran along the 
grass, played upon the fences, fiashing per- 
petually between the sharp, swift sheets 
that geemed to divide the air with their blaz- 
ing blades; and at last there came the rain, 
in such a blinding and suffociating rush and 
downpour that it seemed able to put out the 
everlasting fires themselves. 

“Nobody ever came unhurt before 
through such a storm as this,” I said, invol- 
untarily, as the lightnings seemed to be 
diminishing and for a moment the rain 
abated and the thunder growled like a beast 
in a distant lair. But even as I spoke there 
came one burst of fire and thunder that 
paralyzed us, sent a numbness creeping from 
brain to finger-tip, stopped our hearts, and 
made us think that the solid earth had given 
way, and wonder to find ourselves alive. 

“Tt has come at last!” cried Hester. But 
my tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, 
and I could not say one word. It was only 
during the instant, though, that the numb- 
ness and the immobility lasted for Hester. 
With the next she was at the door, as if the 
electricity had stung her awake and alive. 
‘¢ The mill! The mill!” she shrieked. ‘‘ The 
mill is struck! And all your models are 
there, and all the grist! Oh! Roger, Roger! 
Hurry! Run! Or it will be ashes before 
you get there, and every thing we have in 


the world!” 
Hester andI had changed places, She, 


who never could so much as whisper during 
a thunderstorm, was on her feet and urging 
me to action. And I, who had not cared 
a doight for all the lightning that ever 
parned before, sat dazed and dumb and 
powerless to move an eyelash. She turned 
and shook my shoulder. “The mill!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘It was struck then. Do you 
hear? It will be in flames directly. Are 
you struck, too? Are you daft? Are you 
going to donothing? ThenI must!” And, 
just as she was, she plunged out into the 
storm and the fresh deluge of the rain, ran 
and called the hands who were huddled in 





tints, twisting itself along over she tops of 


the sheds, and was at the mill with them, 


the green thatch at a prodigious rate of exhorting, commanding, direct 


a vast rolling vapor, covering the | J el 

‘ ASSES f = re wi D rdl g white, - ie 
high, with Vighttings in its fe nd | 
‘mounting and | \ ranelng with a le fee 


known fear, . 











; ving to destruc- 
nd Without lift- 
















knew that. I can’t say. I could seé her, at 
any rate. The tide was in, so that the creek 
was full and easily to be used; and Hester 
was urging and ordering, an‘ here the men 
were battering and tearing, and there they 
were pouring on water, and now the flame 
was smothered, and now it was streaming 
up again, and the thunder was rolling, and 
the lightning was splitting Heaven, and she 
never bleached or faltered. 

It was a long, an appalling hour. I had 
not one thought in it all. I beheld from the 
spot where I was sitting the whole scene at 
the mill, but only as I might have looked at 
a dreadful picture, for I was conscious in 
mind and body of no sensation but torture— 
a blank torture, such as an idiot might suf- 
fer. At the close of the hour, Hester came 
up the knoll with the men, laughing, and 
wringing the wet from her long hair and 
her gown. The men had the heavy model 
among them; and they brought it in and set 
it on the big table. The storm had gone 
over. Thelarger mill and the models were 
safe. The other mill was.not altogether gone, 
There was blue sky, there was a great sunset, 
and there was a rainbow arching half the 
heavens; and Hester was full of high spirits 
and forgetfulness. 

She ran in and stopped short in the door- 
way. ‘‘Oh! I ought to have known, I 
ought to have understood, I ought to have 
remembered,” she cried. And she called back 
the men, who lifted me in their arms and 
carried me to the cistern-room, and ‘there 
showered and rubbed! and showered and 
rubbed again. I came to my senses, and 
was at last put away in bed, restored and on 
the way to be well. i 

The next night but one, feeble, but quite 
myself again, I was sitting at the window, 
down-stairs, with my model on the table 
before me, where they bad laid it when, for 
Hester’s inscrutable purposes, they brought 
it in. 

‘“‘Thad my just dues, Hester,” said I, 
“ for all my selfishness. We will go away 
from here now, at once. There is not money 
enough in America to tempt me to undergo 
the torture of day before yesterday after- 
noon a second time. And now I under- 
stand, now I feel what you have endured 
under every thundercloud of your life—” 


‘*T shall never endure it again,” said Hes- 
ter. ‘So put your mind at rest.” 

“I never mean you shall,” said ‘‘So 
far, at least, as I can help it.” 

“JT mean that I am cured,” she exclaimed, 
“ though I had to be struck by lightning for 
my cure. Severe remedy,” she laughed, 
“but very effectual. And I can’t really say, 
now it’s all safely over, that I’m very sorry 
you had the experience of it too, hard as it 
was. But, oh! Roger!” and her arms were 
round my neck in the old impulsive way 
that I had missed so long, and she was cry- 
ing and whispering and laughing in such a 
wild, confused, and inaudible manner that I 
knew perfectly well all she wanted to say. 

‘*Oh! no, indeed, you don’t,” she sobbed, 
as I uttered some words to that effect. ‘‘ Look 
here!” and she turned excitedly to the 
model, the tears still sparkling on her cheeks 
like dew -at sunrise. “Look here!” she 
cried. ‘‘And I kuew it all the time, 
only I wouldn’t say it, because I didn’t want 
to stay here; and I thought if it succeeded 
we should have to. But now—oh! why 
didn’t you ask my father, you proud thing? 
He could have told you ina minute. See! 
it only wants that screw shortened, that belt 
carried forward, that”— 

By the Great Seal! There it was! The 
invisible, the ineffable something I bad not 
been able to catch—and my machine com- 
plete! “I don’t deserve it! 1 don’t de- 


-serve it!” I cried. 


**Oh! Roger, if you can only forgive me 
for not helping you! I think I was a little 
out of my head to sit and look at you puz- 
zling so day by day, and to say nothing 
when I had seen it all, and had been edu- 


| ‘Well, we 


But Hesté wa teins Hae Perhaps I 
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you wanted; for Pa’s models were me 
things f” - fre My Play. 


“Forgive you, ‘tiy. darling 


an 








ng we hed best do with t atti : 

apply its ‘power to the draining Of they 
marshes. When they are dry there Willy 
no thunder storms to speak of, ang th 
draining will swell the creek and Bive yoy 
more power still. And there’s Nothing noy 
to hinder your capitalists from Coming jn 
she went on, breathlessly. “ Ang 88 for 
going away, Roger,” cried Hester, then, “| 
snap my fingers at all the cities that yep 
ever built! That stroke of lightning welled 
me to this place; and perhaps [ needed jy 
illumination to show me the beauties t) 
which I had been so blind. On, what A 
wretch I have been! All these long dis 
tances, these blue hazes, these emerald 
marshes, these silver creeks, this immeny 
champaign, these immense skies—anq | 
blind to them all for the sake of a brick city 
wall! If I had my dues, in real poetics) 
justice, they would be the four stone’ waly 
of a prison.” 

It was some two or three weeks from that 
day that, waking in the morning, after th 
absence from home in which I had mm 
ceeded in interesting all the capital r. 
quired in my initial undertaking | 
said to Hester: ‘‘ Where in the world haye 
you been with your head? Were yon ats 
ball last night, and did you forget to brush 
out your powder? Or have you’ been 
thrusting your head in among all the old 
cobwebbed rafters of the place ?” 

‘* Powdered?” said Hester, with ¢ ner. 
vous little laugh. ‘‘It is being bleached, 
This is no temporary adornment like pow- 
der—it isa permanency. You always liked 
fair hair best. Don’t you remember me in 
that red wig, at the charades? And with 
my dark eyes, you see—” 

‘** Bleached ?” 

“Oh! you dear boy. Don’t you really 
see?” she cried. ‘It began to turn with 
that lightning stroke. It is turning terribly, 
and I shall be as gray as old Chronos him- 
self before the fall comes !” 

‘* You, Hester? And not yet thirty?” 

“JT, Hester. And not yet thirty, And! 
think I have my gray hair at a bargain. I 
have traded away for it a heavy hearts 
sour spirit, a degrading terror, and a 
empty purse. I was black-haired, and 
evil, and wretched, and poor, and fast 
losing my husband’s love! And ratherthan 
that, what woman wouldn’t be wealthy and 
happy and gray,and have her busband 
adore her all the same ?” 





WORDS AND THINGS. 
BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


Goop and great men seem, with fervid 
Piety and much benevolence, to join some 
times a remarkable knack at taking bold of 
things by the blade instead of the handle; 
and their biographers bestow upon blade and 
handle the same undiscriminating admin 
tion. For instance, when Lord Dartmouth 
was rebuked for his tardiness in waiting 
upon the king at a morning ride, he replied: 
“T have learned to wait upon the King of 
kings before I wait on my earthly sore 
eign.” Could anything be more ill-bred, it 
decorous, priggish? ‘Yet the biographet 
finds heart to say: ‘‘ May the lofty and ut 
compromising tone of his religious characlet 
ever distinguish the institution which bears 
his name.” 

Let not the graduates of Dartmouth Col 
lege flatter themselves that any president 
would long retain in his cabinet an attorney’ 
general or a war secretary who CO 
rise early enough to keep his appointmen's 
The probability is that he would presently 
find his religious character to be n0t the 
only uncompromising thing in the world, 
and would speedily and deservedly be #* 
legated to that private station where 
could take his own time to his devotions 

Nor does his inflexibility as # devote 


a statesman; since the profane historian 4 
us that, though in the administration pee 





cated to see it all, and knew exactly what 


own department he at first 





seem to have been carried into his duties 0 
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a independence, “he soon betrayed 
eas pee ene and firmness which, 
suhongh he was inclined to good measures, 
Jed bin to join in sustaining the worst.” We 

told that there are odds in deacons; but 

Twould mach rather know that Goenetary 

be depended upon for maintain- 

Ay ge net the country intact than 

that he kept President Grant waiting while 

ers, 

—_ oe Mr. Venn, writing to the lady 

who was about to become his second wife, 

: “I begin to feel more concerned than 

[st first did lest my children should give 
trouble; for, just in proportion as Llove 

and value you, I must feel anything that in 
any degree may affect you. And I say to 
myself: ‘ How should I be able to bear see- 
ing my dear wife in tears or void of her 
aweet cheerfulness and vivacity of spirit by 
any of my children, to whom she has so 

: kindly shown herself a friend in need?” 

-Which was certainly amiable in Mr Venn. 
But how about the children? The grown 
woman was much better able to take care of 
herself than the five children under thirteen 

of age to take care of themselves. 

They were helpless, and had no voice in the 
matter. She knew what she was about. 

She went into battle with her eyes open. 

They could give her trouble, but she could 

mar their life: He was to them under the 

strongest bonds that one human being can 
be toanother. She was to take or to leave; 
and, after all, the decision was in her own 
hands, Sound sense, accustomed to look at 
things on all sides, would have had a little 

«riety ‘to bestow on the children; and 

would not have lavished it all, however 

gweetly,,on the mature and independent 
woman. 

Dr. Doddridge seems to have been a most 

courteous and agreeable person. Even the 

bristling Warburton roared him gently. But 
whatis that peculiar mental organization 
which makes it edifying for a man to spend 
bis time in writing out in set phrase: ‘‘ As 
abusband, may I particularly avoid every- 
thing which has the appearance of pettish- 
nes. . . . May it be my daily careto 
keep up the spirit of religion in conversation 

wih ny wife, to recommend her to the di- 
vine blessing, and to manifest an obliging 
and tender disposition towards her’? What 
sort of tenderness is that which a man re- 
solvesupon? How shall he go to work to 
take care to keep up anything in talking 
with his wife? What elaborate and cum- 
bersome machinery where there should be 
spontaneity? And, if a good man must 
needs grind out his emotions in this labori- 
ous fashion, and his biographer cannot con- 
scientiously hush it up, why should she not 
soften it down by referring it to the pomp- 
ous custom of the age, and not blindly 
blazon it as something admirable and worthy 
ofimitation? No‘one would divorce relig- 
ion from the marketing and the house-rent; 
but no one wants the marriage ceremony 
Performed every morning. Self-survey and 
ittitudinizing do not neutralize the excel- 
lence of a good man; but simplicity and self- 
forgetfulness are better. 

Lady Huntington wished to build a chapel. 
“Wherein could she curtail? There lay 
her jewels, long since put aside for a pearl 
of infinitely greater price; and these she 
determined to offer to her Lord. They were 
wld for six hundred and ninety-eight 
pounds, and with this she erected a neat 
house of worship. 

“During her last years Lady Huntington’s 
style of living befitted less an English peer 
than an heir of glory. Her equipage and 

ture were extremely simple; and, al- 
though her income was much increased at 
her son’s death, so ample were her benefac- 
tions that she allowed herself but one dress 
® year—a degree of economy that might 
Wellshame many a Christian woman whose 
tdorning coxsists far more in the ‘ putting 

00 of apparel’ than ‘the hidden man of the 

in that which is not corruptible,’ 

“She maintained the college at her own 
*xpense, she erected chapels in most parts 
of the Kingdom, and she supported preach- 
8, who were sent to preach in various parts 
& the world. This was indeed consecration 

i ba + » . and do likewise.” 

esson of Lady Huntington’s 
po and beneficence are likely to be lost’ 
this headlong omnivorousness. Such 
ee of thought would be amu- 

, *% well as amazing, if it were not mis- 
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‘chievous. Lady Huntington laid aside her‘ 


jewels for the pearl ‘of greater price. Are 
the two incompatible? From the day when 
Abraham’s pious servant adorned Rebekah 
with jewels of silver and jewels of gold, 
ear-rings upon her face and bracelets upon 
her hands, until ‘the day when the holy 
city, the new Jerusalem, came down from 
God out of Heaven, wholly made up of gold 
and precious stones, these gems have been 
held in honor—the type and emblem of all 
pure and priceless things. Does the Tract 
Society mean to teach, or does it believe 
that St. Peter meant to teach that the 
young school-girl, wearing a gold locket on 
her velvet ribbon, and her hair in two 
braids, cannot be a Christian? Does the 
oyster secrete a substance that is fatal to 
piety ? } 

Lady Huntington offered her jewels to her 
Lord, and got six hundred pounds for them. 
We must not suppose, however, what the 
language indicates, that the Lord was the 
the purchaser. They probably went no 
further than the show-case of a London 
jeweler. But if jewels are incompatible 
with religion, what right had Lady Hunting- 
ton to sell hers? She ought to have 
destroyed them. That she wanted to build 
chapels with the proceeds is nothing to the 
purpose. Shall weruin some souls to save 
others? 

Was it right that her style of living be- 
fitted less an English peer than an heir of 
glory? At the most, she wasonly an heir- 
expectant of glory; but the peerage was a 
present fact. It was her duty to live in a 
manner befitting her actual earthly rank as 
much as her supposed heavenly rank. The 
very best way to prepare for the next 
world is to discharge the duties of this. 


Does the Tract Society mean that the rich 
ladies of Boston, New York, and Washing- 
ton—the wives of the merchant princes, the 
great lawyers, the cabinet ministers—should 
have no jewels, should ride always in horse- 
cars, should carpet their floors with straw 
matting, buy only one gown a year, and de- 
vote their money to building meeting-houses 
and supporting ministers? If this is not 
meant, what is meant? ‘' This was, in- 
deed, consecration to God.” Where in the 
Bible, where in the whole realm of reason 
can such a doctrine be found? It is the 
creed.of monasticism, not of religion. The 
teaching of the Bible is that, if a man be 
just, and do that which is lawful and right 
—if he have not oppressed any, if he have 
executed true judgment between man and 
man, he is just, he shall surely live, saith 
the Lord God. If man sell his jewels and 
support preachers and build meeting-houses, 
he shall be holy to God, saith the Tract 
Society. If Lady Huntington must shame 
her Christian sisters because she had but 
one gown a year, how much more those 
holy mendicant friars who have but one 
sackcloth shirt in seven years! 

Ido not believe that Lady Huntington 
was half so objectionable a woman as her 
biographer makes her out to be. Her inde. 
pendence, her strength, her zeal, her grasp 
and control of circumstances were alto- 
gether admirable. She was not always, but 
she was often clear-sighted. Her activity, 
her vitality were murvelous. But when we 
are taken to her shrine and bidden to bow 
down and worship, we instinctively 
straighten up so rigidly that we are in 
danger of bending backward. We are 
called upon to admire weakness as strength, 
to revere tastes as virtues. It may have 
been wise in Lady Huntington to spend her 
substance in building chapels; but to point 
the moral, ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise,” is an 
impertinence. It was no more an offering 
to the Lord for her to sell her jewels than it 
is for another woman to wear them. An 
heir of glory may enclose as much sin in 
one gown a year as in six or sixteen. The 
woman who never erected a meeting-house 
in her life, nor ever gave a ten-cent scrip to 
the Tract Society, the woman who rides in 
her satin coach and is draped in velvet and 
hung with diamonds, may be as truly con- 
secrated to God as was Lady Huntington. 
‘What bas God done that gold and silver and 
purple and scarlet and fine-twined linen 
should not be his now, as in the olden time? 
Of the temple is left not one stone upon 
another; but know ye not that your body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost? There- 
fore, glorify God in your body. 

Real biography would be the most inter- 
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esting reading in the world; but that we 
can seldom, perhaps ‘never command. Nor 
is it prohibited to friends and’ admirers to 
veil defects. But it is not lawful to sum up 
character without reference to defects. Still 
less is it lawful to ‘depict them as beauties. 
The cause of right living is not to be pro- 
moted by such aid: What we want is to 
see things as they are, not to point a moral 
or to support a theory. And any religious 
society or any religious person who willful- 
ly distorts the truth, or who ignorantly 
mingles good and evil, wisdom and folly, in 


’@ weak moral mush, and then deals it out as 


the bread of life, is likely todo more harm 
by nauseating the healthy than service in 
feeding the hungry. 

(a an Ie 


INTO THE FOREST. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES L, THOMPSON. 





Tue storm had passed; its winding sheet was 
wrap 

Around the pines that stood like specters grim 

Adown the glittering spaces of the wood, 

Around the uptorn roots and far-off cliffs 

That gleamed as if the Sun his light had 
wrecked 

Upon their awful front. Our muffled train 

Tossed back the drifts as vessels lift the spray ; 

The smoke-wreaths darkly closed around the 
trees 

And trailed along the whiteness, as a doubt 

Sometimes falls shapeless on fair fields of 
Truth, 


Afar along the track with shambling gait 

A lone, wild Child of this lone forest pressed 

His weary way like one who has no aim ; 

His tattered blanket held across a breast 

From which all love of life had died away ; 

His head bent low as in a thought of pride 

That had been blasted like a shivered pine, 

Which, lightning-struck, stands dead, but can- 
not fall. 


The whistle blows; the sad face hardly turns. 

There is no protest in the quiet eyes 

Or in the ambling muffled step that slides 

Across the conqueror’s iron path, and seeks 

The stillness of the woods that once were his— 

By sufference now his refuge for a day, 

Till some new force shall cross his doubtful 
path 

And turn him back and round till Death shall 
come 

And give him place within its ample gloom, 


Oh! iron track of a great nation’s life ; 

Oh! force too pitiless, that drives along 

Trade, knowledge, art, religion on a slope 

That glitters fair and white like Heaven’s road ; 

But, like a fiery Fate, thrusts off the life 

Which God had throned along these temple 
aisles ! 


The weaker ever falls before the strong, 

And flesh and blood must yield to nerves of 
steel. . 

Art holds her lever straight through blasted 
hopes ; 

But down the depths of history there gleams 

A troubled look, a Nemesis, that haunts 

The way our brother went with sullen face. 

And in the far off gloom there stands a fact 


_ Of Judgment, still and white, like yonder pine 


That, pallid, shows the way Gqd’s lightning 
went. 


FETICIDE IN AMERICA. 


BY HORATIO R. STORER, M.D. 











Ir is possible that nearly twenty years 
study of the crime of feticide, and a long 
series of efforts, in conjunction with leading 
men of the medical profession, toward its 
suppression, alike as a crime and as a most 
potent cause of the ill-health of our women, 
may give weight to the writer's statements. 
Brief as these will be, they will be found to 
convey & world of meaning. 

The term ‘“‘feticide” is now by common 
consent employed for the intentional de- 
struction of unborn children, in contradis- 
tinction to “infanticide,” where the off- 
spring has assumed an existence more evi- 
dently independent of its mother. It is to 
be noticed that the expression covers the 
whole period of pregnancy, and is therefore 
exactly synonymous neither with the torm 
“ miscarriage,” which is confined by phy- 
sicians to disasters in the earlier months,nor 
with ‘‘abortion,” which they apply to simi- 
lar occurrences toward the close of gesta- 
tion. : 

A still further distinction is to be made. 
There now attaches, also, by common con- 
sent, to the term feticide an additional 
meaning—not merely that the act by which 
the unborn child’s life was destroyed was 


intentional, but | that it was unjustifiable, 
there being occasions, fortunately extremely 
rare and never to be decided upon by other 
than skilled professiunal opinion—and this 
of no one single physician—when it becomes 
necessary, for the purpose of saving the life 
of the mother, to destroy that of her child. 
Evidence upon the prevalence of this crime 
in America is of manifold character, relat- 
ing to 

(a.) The prevalence of feticide in America, 
as compared with other countries. 

(0.) Its prevalence in the United States, as 
compared with other portions of the conti- 
nent; and 

(c.) The classes of the community by whom 
it is most frequently. practiced. 


Very much of interest, for which there is 
now no space, might be adduced concerning 
each of these heads; but it may be’ briefly 
stated that, so far from feticide being, as used 
to be supposed, the prerogative of barbarous 
nations, it is very common in at least one 
of those that lay claim to the highest civili- 
zation. We may allow for all the errors and 
chances of error that pertain to statistics; 
but there exist tables, collected with care 
from authoritative and independent sources, 
and as carefully collated with each other, 
giving the comparative rates of increase of 
the population of our own and European 
nations at different stated periods; the pro- 
portion of births, in and out of wedlock, to. 
these several populations, and to the num- 
ber of deaths; the proportion of still-births 
to the living ones, to the death-rates, and 
to those of the general increase, etc. ; which,. 
after allowing for all the influences of emi- 
gration and immigration, of wars, of .epi-. 
demics, and of relative degrees of industrial 
prosperity, force us to admit that, under- 
lying and controlling all these figures, there- 
exists the practice in question. 

Again, it not only appears that our own 
country is to an inordinate extent given to 
fetecide, but that the practice has a pecu- 
liarly ‘‘American” character, as contradistin- 
guished from what obtains among other En- 
glish-speaking races. In Great Britain 
feticide is comparatively unknown, and the 
same is true of her colonies. The difference 
is not merely one of continent; for there is 
good reason to believe that, while Canada is 
in great measure free from the stain, so also 
is Mexico. And it is found that this is also 
true of other Catholic countries, however 
degraded in other respects they may be; for 
the very simple reason that the Roman 
Church attaches the greatest value to foetal 
life. 

Granting this, the truth of which has been 
well established, it would naturally follow 
that the practice should be found least. pre- 
valent in those of our states the least leavened 
by modern ideas of social life; and such 
would, no doubt, be distinctly the case, were 
it not for the intimate commingling of opin- 
ions upon every subject which now charac- 
terizes even the smallest and most distant of 
the communities within our borders. 

Attempts have been made by physicians in 
the Southern States to show that New En- 
gland and its immediate effluents were es- 
pecially implicated; but other evidence 
from the same quarter goes to prove that, 
however it was at the outset, such is not 
now the case, and that the practice is a 
very general one. It is certainly far from 
unknown to the lower classes of the South, 
both white and black; and it is probably 
no more confined to them than it is to the 
similar classes in the North. 

But what proofs, it may be asked, can ex- 
ist to warrant the admission of such a con- 
dition of things. It will be found that, 
while each of the items now enumerated of 
itself affords strongly presumptive evidence, 
they become irresistible when taken. togeth- 
er. ‘There need be mentioned merely, the 
progressively accumulating records of courts, 
grand juries, and coroners’ inquests; the al- 
most universal keeping of abortifacients by 
druggists, despite statues to the contrary, 
and their open exposure for sale; their, ad- 
vertisement in the public journals, the 
common notoriety and as open printed men- 
ion of establishments where feticide may 
behad fora trifling sum; the size of our 
native families as compared with those of 
our foreign citizens, and. with those of 
other aations of similar stock, living under 
very similar conditions and in equal comfort, 
and. with what obtained in our own country 





two or thme generations ago; and finally, 














cthe testimony on the witness stand and in 
. professions] publication’ given by physicians 
who have investigated the subject, and by 
. clergymen, even, from the pulpit, who, like 
, their medical brethren, have been compelled 
to listen to the confessions of those who, in- 
)fluenced by fashion, the love of ease, or a 
strange aberrance of maternal instinct, have 
:themselves practised upon their own off- 
:spring the crime. 

But is feticide really to be called a crime ? 

There obtain at the present moment two 
‘very genera: but specious doctrines, which 
‘bear directly .»on the subject under dis- 
cussion ; the one of them being that, what- 
-ever other rights women may have, they 
must be allowed the control of everything 
pertaining to their own persons; and the 
other, that the question of feticide is a 
purely ethical and personal one, to be de- 
cided not by law, or even by public opinion, 
but by each individual conscience -for it- 
self. 

Waiving more extended statement of the 
above pleas, it is only necessary to oppose 
to each of them certain facts, whose valid- 
Aty is unimpeachable. 


((a.) It is a fallacy to suppose that the un- 
born child is in reality a portion of its 
mother, 'to be gotten rid of at her pleasure 
-—just as she may, when she chooses, divest 
iherself of her hair, a tooth, or even a limb. 
The results of physiological research, by 
‘which is meant not conjecture, but actual 
observation, go to prove that. from the 
‘earliest history of the foetus, there exists an 
‘independence of life; and, though for a 
‘subsequent period of several months the 
‘attachment of the child to its mother again 
becomes very intimate, there has by no 
‘means occurred a re-establishment of ident- 
‘ity, but only a condition closely analogous 
‘to what exists during the process of lacta- 
‘tion. 

From these facts it will be perceived that 
‘another very common opinion is also a 
mistaken one. There is an independence of 
‘life throughout the entire time of pregnan- 
.cy, and not alone during the last two or 
"three months. 

Admitting, as must be done, that this is 
the case, and that the alleged personal right 
.of the mother to destroy her children can- 
not be maintained, must such destruction be 
stigmatized by so unpleasant an expression 
ad murder ? 

It is frequently a disagreeable duty, par- 
ticularly for those who have intentionally 
or accidentally erred, to look the exact 
truth in the face. It is also sometimes very 
unpleasant to a writer to have to express his 
own convictions of what that truth may be, 
even where there can be no doubt whatever 
concerning it. The present communication, 
it will be recollected, is a mere recapitula- 
tion of simple facts that are now generally 
recognized by medical men. Much of the 
prevalent uncertainty of opinion as to the 
guilt of feticide has been owing to a conflict 
of the law, both in its theory and practice, 
with itself. In most of our courts (and the 
game has obtained in England), while in 
civil causes the unborn child has been 
recognized as having rights of its own, these 
have been practically denied whenever the 
question of criminality has arisen ; the de- 
struction of the infant having been ruled to 
be not even a ‘‘ misdemeanor” before quick- 
ening had occurred, nor even a “‘ felony” 
after that period, unless the mother’s life 
were also sacrificed. Happily, the wiser 
sentiment of the present day is fast provid- 
ing for all this contradiction by statutes 
that are based not upon a merely theoretical 
philanthropy, but upon the logic of ascer- 
tained facts; and the time is doubtless near 
at hand when cases of feticide will be tried 
upon their merits, without personal prejudice 
on the part of counsel, jurymen, or judge. 
Thus far, however, the fault has not really 
been so much in the law asin the genera 
ignorance upon the subject. The common 
law claims only in all matters to be the ex- 
ponent of the most enlightened public opin- 
jon. As it could not have Deen expected to 
keep itself in advance of physiological know1- 
edge, it should now rather be praised chen 
blamed, in that its interpretation is con- 
gtantly being bettered in accordance with 
¢he progress of science. 

(8.) With regard to the assertio’ that the 
guilt of feticide must attach or not, accord- 
ing to the decision of- each individual con- 
science, it is only necessary recall atten- 
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tion to the fact that the frequency of. the 
crime is much greater among Protestants 
than Catholics; and that there is reason to be- 
lieve that it is more common in the so-called 
freer thinking circles: of Protestants’ than 
among those of more,conservative » views, 
the difference seeming to exist very nearly in 
proportion as the line referred to is distinct- 
ly drawn, To those who are aware of the 
penalties attached by Catholicism to any 
disregard of foetal life, the very marked 
contrast between the growth of our, native 
American as compared with our foreign 
population will not be a surprising one. 
This disparity is one that can be. satisfac- 


torily accounted for in mo other manner 
whatever. 


Putting aside, as we may now do, the 
questions of the abstract character and the 
criminality of feticide, there still remains one 
more, of direct and very important practical 
bearing. It is painful enough to think that 
the moral law and that of the land are so 
frequently broken all around us by persons 
whose lives with regard to all other social 
matters are, doubtless, void of offense 
toward God and their fellows; but it is also 
unpleasant to realize that every infraction of 
duty in this respect brings its own punish- 
ment to the perpetrators—and not merely to 
them alone, but to very many of the com- 
paratively few of their children whom they 
permit to reach the period of birth. It is 
now acknowledged by all medical practi- 
tioners who have investigated the subject 
that feticide causes to the mother (in the vast 
majority of instances, and no matterin what 
way the miscarriage or abortion may have 
been induced) the most serious physical con- 
sequences. Not merely is there great imme- 
diate risk to her life, but there may be dis- 
astrous after-results, that often are perma- 
nent. Confirmed ill health and premature 
decrepitude are what few women would de- 
liberately elect for themselves. They are a 
fearful price to pay for any supposed tempo- 
rary advantage ; for, so far from sterile mar- 
riages being the safest, it is those women 
who occasionally bear children that are most 
likely to reach a healthy old age. The phy- 
sician’s consulting-room reveals to him case 
after case, not merely of “‘ general debility,” 
“anemia,” and “chronic nervous prostra- 
tion,” but of organic and sometimes incura- 
ble uterine or ovarian diseases ; which, upon 
investigation, proves to be the direct result 
of repeated or even a single feticide. Years 
of apparent impunity may have elapsed since 
its committal; but the penalty is sure enough, 
sooner or later, to impress itself. Were this 
penalty confined to the parent, individuals 
might, perhaps, allow themselves to assume 
its responsibility. But it must indeed be a 
seared conscience that permits those who 
have once been made cognizant of the reality 
to see, in but too many instances, in the {Il 
health of their living children anything but 
the visible protest of the brothers and sisters 
who have been wilfully destroyed. Physi- 
cians perform but a simple act of duty when, 
by stating the truth in this matter—shocking 
though it be to the sensibilities of those who 
have become implicated—they may yet pre- 
vent in others a vast amount of ill health and 
suffering,and preserve to the community the 
vital and most natural source of its increase. 


a In 


THE GREAT TO-MORROW. 


BY R, BR. BOWKER. 


I HAVE drunk to the dregs of sorrow, 
I have eaten the bread of tears ; 
I shrink from the dread to-morrow, 
I am bowed ’neath the burden of years ; 
World-weary, self-frighted, I languish, 
And I faint and I fall in my fears ; 
For the days bring no respite of anguish, 
And my griefs outsorrow the years. 


O Lord, be thou Lord! my groaning, 
Doth it not arise to thee ? 

I pray and I make my. moaning, 
But thy help is far from me ! 

O far-off, O awful Master, 
Save, if salvation there be! 

The morrow comes faster and faster ; 
I would there were none for me, 


The Inner Voice. 
Yet shall come a glad to-morrow, 
A brightness without alloy ; 
And thou who hast sown in sorrow 
Shalt reap in the fullness of joy. 
There cometh nor anguish nor sighing, 
There shall no more be care, ; 
But forever a joy undying ; 
For behold, our God is there ! 











THE FOLLIES! OF WOMAN'S 
DRESS, 





BY JANE G. sWISSHELM. 





IN coming years’ it‘must appear that it’ 
would have been worth while for Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps to have lived and labored and 
suffered and died, if she had done nothing 
but write those four letters on dress, pub. 
lished in Taw INDEPENDENT. Words 80 
truthfully, earnestly, lovingly spoken must 
have a far-reaching echo; yet she need not 
wonder if, to her own apprehension and that 
of others, she seemcd to have spoken in yain- 
Human intellect is very thin soil and re- 
quires long and patient’ culture before it 
will bear that Heavenly plant, truth. Much 
good seed must ever fall on stony ground, 
because there is so much ground that is 
stony; and there is none more so than the 
minds of women engaged in the business of 
self-murder, at the command of Fashion, 
But, with all her forceful gentleness, Mrs. 
Phelps is unjust in ascribing the whole blame 
to them. She assumes that in this matter of 
dress women are free, says they have con- 
trol of this question, and is less hopeful of 
their future that they have controlled it so 
badly. 


On the dress question women are as free 
as was the queen of George I, of England, 
during the last thirty years of her life—z. ¢., 
have the freedom of a prison. The queen 
was free to eat and @rink and wear what 
she chose, provided her allowance would 
procure it; to walk and ride when and 
where she would, provided she did not at- 
tempt to pass the boundary of the domain 
of that castle assigned as her home. But 
notwithstanding her freedom, she never 
ceased plotting to escape to her friends and 
children outside the line of her liberty. So 
long ss women give themselves and are 
given away in that contract which they 
must enter to reach their proper life work, 
so long they are not free, except in the 
freedom of a prison. So long as they must 
resign the legal control of their own per- 
sons, the custody of their own children, 
and right to the proceeds of their own labor 
during the continuance of that contract, so 
long they are not free to act on any ques- 
tion except within limits which they had 
nothing to doin prescribing. These limits 
are as sharply defined as were the bounda- 
ries within which the captive queen took 
her morning ride. They may purchase 
dress and ornaments for themselves and 
children ; furniture and decorations for their 
husband’s homes—even carriages and horses; 
and their contracts are legal, provided a 
jury of twelve men agree that their pur- 
chases are suitable to their condition in life, 
If not, they are of no force, and their mer- 
chants have sold at their own peril. They 
have no such freedom as that which Solo- 
mon ascribes to a model wife, who ‘‘ consid- 
ereth a field and buyeth it, and, with the 
fruit of her hands, planteth a vineyard,” 
Any consideration of this kind would be 
quite out of place in the mind of an Amer- 
ican wife; for she has no authority to pur- 
chase, and does not own enough of the 
fruit of her hands to buy a grape-vine, 
much less to plant a vineyard. She may 
consider @ dress-pattern and buy it; and 
with the fruit of her hands cover it all 
over with ruffles, bands, bows, puffs, plait- 
ings, and embroidery, But she has 
no authority to enter upon any more 
serious financial transaction. Even in 
this she acts as proxy. When she buys a 
a pair of gloves or a pudding-stick, it is as 
her husband’s agent, and he can prevent her 
making any purchase by simply notifying 
merchants not to trust her and refusing to 
give her money. Now, so long as woman’s 
financial energies, which would naturally 
flow in many channels, are dammed up, 
walled across, and compelled to run in one, 
is it any wonder they make freshets, inun- 
dations, and confusion? §So long as women 
can buy nothing but dress, of course they 
will buy a good deal of it, even if they have 
to kill themselves carrying it around. So 
long as they can accumulate nothing but 
dress which shall be their own and which 
they can leave to their children, so long 
they will get dress, and more dress, keep on 
buying dresses, and spend their time and in- 
genuity in making and devising ways to 
make them. This is the sphere which has 
been assigned to them by those who have 








assumed and exercised absoliita 
their destinies ; and to thelr fale 
in it look, more that to atiything ae 
their final disenthrallment, ’ Wives for 
the’ present laws, are becoming such Unde 
ive luxtries that men, in sell defence 
soon restore them to the origina] dignity win 
which the Creator invested thein, ag _ 
proprietors of the common estate, ian 
they do this, the money now squanderey 
dress and the strength exhausted ip 
ing it, as @ pack mule’ might G0"a bak ; 
stuff to market, will &0 to making p a 
for the future of themse} hus 
and children. a Metin, 
A woman is not free to follow that strong 
maternal instinct which leads some 
to spend their whole lives Providing for the 
wants of their offspring after their death . 
and is thus deprived of the strongest inoent, 
ive to industry and economy, All she can 
acquire or save belongs to her h 
to her; and, in the event of her death, goes'y 
the use of her successor. She cannot SeCun 
one dollar of it to her children. § wires, 





having no financial future, learn to live iy 


the present. ‘‘Let us eat and drink, for ty 
morrow we die”; and they, being the les 
ing and largest class of women, give tone 
the lives of others. 

Apart from this legal foundation of the 
mischief is the necessity which Nature in. 
poses on all women to wish to please the 
men to whom they are related, and the ig. 
norance and vicious tastes of most men, 
Not long ago I met one of these dress 
invalids. She has one of the finest faces 
and heads I had seen in years, and was on 
a sofa, literally borne down by. and buried 
in one of those indescribable masses of 
flounces, folds, frills, points, panniers, 
and loose ends generally, in which the 
human form divine is now entombed. Her 
dress and face were so incongruous that, al- 
though we met for the first time, I said to 
her: ‘‘ How is it that a woman with you 
head and face can act so like an idiot as to 
wear that mass of stuff?” The tears sprang 
to her eyes, and her defense was piteous 
She knew it, she knew it; but was mucb 
less dressed than girls of her set. Her gen 
tlemen friends laughed and sneered, when 
she did not dress like others. There was 
(and she named brothers, brothers-in-law, 
intimate friends—even her father, an old 
clergyman—so much afraid of her appearing 
strong minded, so anxious she should look 
like other women), Uncle —, 8 wealtty 
bachelor, who got so angry with her some 
times that he went off storming and left her 
crying because she would not dress like 
other girls. He was ready to give her all 
the money she wanted; and it was nothing 
but obstinacy which made her persist in 
making a guy of herself. “I cannot tell 
him,” she added, wiping the tears from her 
eyes, ‘“‘ what ails me,and cannot bear to 
have him think Iam hateful. It is easier to 
die than contend !” 

This is the key to the mystery. Thou 
sands of women, who know they are com- 
mitting suicide, find it easier to die than 
contend. As for the women on the “ Atlee 
tic’—what would the men on the “Atlantic 
have said had they come on board in dresses 
in which they could have climbed a mast, ia 
case of shipwreck, or which would have 
afforded them warmth and ign with- 
out di ing them down, when su! 

Thst Joving husband who staid and died 
with his wife would have refused to go 0 
board with her in any such costume. It is 
men who are responsible, even more that 
women themselves, for the follies of dress, 
so fatal in their effects on the happiness 

both; and men must help women up 

ladder, as they have helped her down, o 
they never can reach a plane of commos 


sense on which such follies would be im 


possible. 

—— IE 
A La S*#** (Ill) editor is chagrinet 
cause the Methodists are about to pear 
church on alot adjoining his. Lately as 
been “blowing” rather freely about Ww! 
would do to annoy the worshipers, ¢ pre 
at their evening meetings. Speaking “fo 
matter in the presence of a Quaker, ‘ie 
ported to have said he would build @ i 
his lot as near the church 88 oy Mae 
a jackass into it every evening that 


' . In his slow, P 
odists had a meeting. wt “J advise thee to 
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BY qu REV. C. D. HELMER. 
ns 


the blossoming dawn 


-leayes of 
stab waked, hasten toward 


The Marys early, love 
b 
hae al that night of loneliness and 











chat’ had been and every thought had 


gone. 
like timid specters glide they through the 
oa , ce 
gubjecting woman 8 fear to woman’s love; 
While morning smites the air and clouds 
above 
With dimness, itis dark about their feet. 


dark it is within each stricken heart, 
oe yet no Sun of Hope hath dared to 


rise ; 
wo gray of Fatth hath paled the midnight 


skies— 
ch darkness as when moon and stars 


depart. 
Their spices shall embalm the Holy One ; 
If Death must have him it shall take him 80, 
With all the love and homage they can 
show, 
Before the world emerges with the Sun. 


But-see! What glory through the twilight 


Su 


air 
Forth flashes from that Heaven-sent Mes- 
senger, 
Whose awfal splendor gilds the sepulcher, 
And smites, like death, the keepers watching 
there ! 


«fear not, ye friends of him! He is not here. 
Behold the place where that dear body lay; 
Dismiss in hope and joy your heart’s dis- 


may ; 
Gotell the others that he doth appear !”” 


Back from the grave bewildered with delight 
They hasten, while the clouds are shot 
with gold, 
And morning tints of beauty manifold 
lace all the garments of the dying night. 


The sunrise in their hearts sends answering 
beams 
To greet the outward glory of the morn ; 
Mil all the world, an hour ago forlorn, 
Transfigured, in auroral splendor gleams. 


“All hail!” A voice from out the twofold 
dawn 
Salutes their ears; and suddenly there 
stands 
Their buried Lord. They clasp his feet 
and hands. 
“Tt is!” “He lives !”” 
He’s gone ! 
EE ——____ 


ASYSTEM OF BENEFICENCE. 
BY ARTHUR GILMAN. 


They hold him. No. 


Mors than a generation ago Mr. Carlyle, 
inhis essay on ‘‘ The Signs of the Times,” 
bewailed the mechanical tendencies of this 
age, asserting that every movement in the 
progress of the nineteenth-century civiliza- 
tion was propelled by organized machinery. 
Thespirit had then grown far beyond the 
domain of material things, until politics and 
even religion were thoroughly pervaded by 
I; and to-day we see the love cf organiza- 
tion stronger than ever it was. The great 
charities of the world are carried on ina 
way and upon a scale that would be simply 
impossible without those systems which the 

of Chelsea mourns over as, inanimate 
machinery. We sympathize with him in 
his horror of mere machinery ; for it cannot 
bedenied tha€ there generally is a tendency 
to rely. too completely upon it, and this 
course, if pursued, is obviously suicidal. No 
mere “system” can accomplish a great 
200d for humanity by itself alone. It must 
embody an idea, and be worked by mind. 
t happens sometimes that a beneficent 
charity is well organized by a man possessed 
of 8 controling idea, which, so long as the 
a Manages it, accomplishes great 
ings; but becomes of minor utility when it 
passed under the hands of another man, 
qually practical and efficient, who lacks the 
7 of the fructifying idea. In his 
© working of the machinery be- 

comes the end rather than the eg 
‘ @have been led to these thoughts by 
rae of the new system of be- 
sa ce of the Presbyterian Church—a 
€m which is worth study, even by those 
Cannot adopt it. Some of our readers 
Temember that in May, 1869, the Old 
General Assembly was convened in 


me betek church in this city, and it was at 


Session the subject of organizing the 
ies of. the Church was brought up 
x erred to a committee, In the follow: 


THE AN DA 


ing autumn. this committee made % report 


that was widely disseminated throughout 
the churches, in which it-was stated that a. 
system of giving is *‘ essential”; but that, 
because no such system was then general, 
the boards ware receiving ‘‘ small amounts,” 
and many congregations failed to contribute 
to the charitable schemes of the Presby- 
terinn Chureb, The committee submitted 
Various plans, but recommended none es- 
pecially. 

The union of the Old and New School 
branches of the Church rendered the need 
of system still more apparent. The subject 
was discussed in all its aspects; and the result 
is the present ‘‘ Committee of Benevolence 
and Finance,” which has been in existence a 
few months over a year, its first annual 
report having been presented at the meeting 
of the assembly, held in May last, at Balti- 
more. This suprems court of the Presbyte- 
rian Church is composed of some five hun- 
dred members, representing 85 synods, 166 
presbyteries, and near 5,000 individual 
churches. The charitable work of this large 
organization calls for the collection, in round 
numbers, of a million and a half dollars; 
which is expended by eight “boards” and 
“committees,” which supervise the various 
departments of home and foreign work. 


The work for which all this money is 
wanted and for which all these bodies 
labor is one, and a very simple one—the 
carrying of the Gospel to men everywhere, 
in obedience to the Saviour’s command, 
‘**Go preach.” Here we get the central idea 
which we have said is necessary for the 
efficiency of the system. If the money is 
wanted to convert men to Christ, if the 
labor is expended for his sake, then the love 
we owe to our Saviour is the great motive 
which ought to be presented to the giver. 
In other words, he ought to give for Christ’s 
sake ; and he ought to consecrate his money 
to his service, and not to this ‘‘ board” or 
that ‘committee.’ The central idea now 
being pressed upon the Presbyterian Church 
by its committee is that of giving money 
directly to Christ as an act of worship, ac: 
cording to the apostolic injunction, and of 
doing it often. 

It is possible to accomplish this in the 
Presbyterian Church because of the fact 
that the General Assembly establishes a 
schedule of the wants of each board, and 
the proportion each slould bear to the 
others at the beginning of the fiscal year. 
The plan is that every church shall con- 
tribute to the work of the Church as one, 
remitting to the committee of benevolence 
and finance simply for convenience of dis- 
tribution. Thus the work of eight letters 
to eight treasurers and eight receipts from 
them is accomplished by a single letter to 
one treasurer, and much expense and trouble 
saved to the five thousand individual 
churches. The plan further provides that 
individuals may make specific gifts to any 
cause, and that such shall be paid according 
to the instruction of the donor. 

We see, then, that, 1. The General Assem- 
bly, after discussion, lays out the general 
plans for the year; 2. The committee of be- 
neyolence and finance gives information to 
the churches of the progress of the work, 
discusses principles of benevolence, presents 
stimulating facts and arguments, and collects 
the funds needed to carry on the enterprise; 
and 3. The eight boards and committees ex- 
pend the money. Thus the three depart- 
ments are kept distinct; and, what appears 
tous of great importance, the records of 
the committee of benevolence and finance 
show at a glance the state of benevolénce at 
any given time in any synod, presbytery, or 
individual church. While thus the com- 
mittee exercises a beautiful and perfect 
supervision of the churches in the depart- 
ment of church work, it does not posses the 
dangerous element of financial power, since 
it is not the administrator but merely the 
collector of funds. 

We should like to give some of the statis- 
tics presented by the committee in the re- 
port to which we have referred, for they 
show a marked increase in the contribu- 
tions of those churches which have adopted 
the plan; but because the experience of a 
single year, however encouraging, does not 
afford. grounds for prudent generalization, 
we prefer to confine ourselves to facts and 
principles which we consider sound beyond 





question. Such is a brief sketch of the 
plan which the committee of benevolence 


PENDENT. 
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and finance is with energy and increasing 
success endeavoring to have adopted by all. 
the churches of the Presbyterian body. -; 
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A LOVER'S EULOGY. 


_ BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


Sweet are the ways white Hesper hath 
Faintly to furrow leagues of sea, 
And make on low, lulled waves a path 
For feet of dreams to follow me. 
But ah! above his silver skill, 
Any bright compeer’s art above, 
Is the dim splendor, pure and still, 
Of eyes I love. 


Sweet is the ripple’s rhythmic rise 
On some cool mere-shore’s tranquil curve, 
Where the foam’s fragile garland lies, 
Wind-plastic in its toss and swerve. 
But fate hath brought me bliss I deem 
The courted mere-shore’s bliss above, 
O placid touch and milky gleam 
Of hands I love. 


Sweet are the tints some roses wear, 

Half caught from coral, half from pearl, 
Perfect in June’s most perfect air, 

With leaves that languid breezes curl. 
But summer hath not any rose 

Whose tender tinges rank above 
The ripe rich laughterful repose 

Of lips I love. 
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THE DI CESNOLA COLLECTION 
AND GREEK ART. 


BY WILLIAM H. GOODYEAR. 


PrruaPs the best testimony as to the novelty 
and scientific value of General di Cesnola’s dis- 
covery is the hesitation of professional archeo- 
logists to commit themselves on special points 
concerning it. On one point, however, they 
are agreed; and that is, that its highest sig- 
nificance is its bearing on the history of Greek 
art. The figures of Egyptian, Phoenician, Assy- 
rian, and Cypriote type are most novel and val- 
uable. But even more important are those types 
of style-fusion, represented most individually 
by the colossal Hercules and the relief of its 
pedestal, which reveal the transition between 
Eastern art and the archaic Greek. It is the 
bodily demonstration of this transition which 
makes General di Cesnola’s the archeological 
discovery of the century. 

A glance at the map will show how peculiarly 
Cyprus was fitted to be the point of contact for 
the Greek and Eastern civilizations. An island, 
visible from the Lebanon range, and scarcely 
fifty miles from the Syrian coast at the point 
where the Euphrates Valley is only a hundred 
miles distant, it was naturally the earliest seat 
of Phenician colonization ; and thus, from at 
least B, C. 1500, a home of the Egyptian and 
Assyro-Chaldean culture. , For the Phenicians, 
by virtue of their position in Syria, midway be- 
tween the two great Eastern civilizations of the 
Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates Valley, were the 
natural carriers between them ; and thus becom- 
ing rich and civilized in their character as mer- 
chants, had no art or culture independent of 
the great states whose products it was their 
business to exchange. Besides this mediate 
contact with the great states, Cyprus was almost 
certainly directly under Egyptian rule at some 
time between 1500 and 1300 B. C., and certainly 
under Assyrian subjection in the eighth cen- 
tury ; so that, when colonized in force by the 
Greeks about B. C. 750, it had been a strong- 
hold of Eastern culture over seven hundred 
years, 

The ensuing contiguity of Greek cities with 
the Assyrian and Egyptian civilizations has 
never awakened particular attention, at least 
with archeologists, until General di Cesnola’s 
excavations made evident its unique import- 
ance. How little they have realized the truth 
may be inferred from the fact that Schnaase, 
whose book stands at the head asa literary and 
wsthetic work, argues against the Phoenician 
origin of astatuette from Cyprus (depicted p. 
280, Vol. I, of the “‘ Kunst-geschichte’’), on the 
ground that it has too many characteristics ap- 
proaching the archaic Greek. And Libke, 
whose popular compendium of Art-History 
is classic, also holds the vigor and originality of 
Greek art to be inconsistent with any theory 
but that of internal development. The best 
historians—for instance, Dunckerand Curtius— 
have had a suspicion of the truth, but proof 
was wanting. 

Although the Greek colonies on Cyprus date 
from the middle of the eighth century, those 
types of the collection approaching the ordin- 
ary archaic Greek style may be safely dated 
after B. C. 600. In sculpture, as in everything, 
the extreme slowness of development down to 
Phidias is as remarkable as the extreme rapidity 
of farther development (or decadence, if some 
prefer the word) after him. In the boyhood of 
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pre URNS eres cechpeeieeriacaeean . 
Aristion, a warrior slain at Marathon, B.C. 490, 


gives a standard for the time. We know from 
Pausanias, who describes the statue of a certain 
Arachion, slain at the Olympic games in B. C. 
560, that the ‘style was then very stiff, with 
arms hanging at the sides and legs close to- 
gether. The Metopes of Selenus, in Sicily, 
which are of rudeést possible sculpture, date 
after B. C. 600; at least, the town was not 
founded till B. C. 627, and this rudeness cannot 
be called provincial, for a relief of the same style 
has been found in Sparta. According to 
these data, Greek sculpture on Cyprus, 
down to B. C. 600, must have been thoroughly 
in the bonds of its Eastern apprenticeship ; 
and it will be difficult to distinguish 
between Greek and Cypriote deviations from 
Assyrian or Egyptian style before this time. 
In other words, there must be a great deal of 
Greek work in the collection which cannot dis- 
tinctly be fixed as such; and, where there is 
trace of anything distinctively Greek, it dates 
almost certainly after 600. The figures show- 
ing the reaction of the Greek art on the 
Cypriote cannot, therefore, well be dated 
earlier than B. C. 550. Of these the most re- 
markable is the priestly figure in ‘the rear gal- 
lery, held by some to be hermapbroditic, with 
the dove resting on the’ hand. The face is 
Cypriote, decorative patterns of the dress and 
helmit Assyrian reminiscence ; but the zig-zag 
fall of the garment marks the early Greek 
technique. It is in imitation of the set plaitings 
of the Greek clothed wooden images. It is 
barely possible that the figure is hieratic work 
of a later time; but the typifying treatment of 
the drapery would place it, otherwise, before 
B. C. 500, The two priestly figures, each hold- 
ing a dove by the wings, on the same side of 
the gallery with the last mentioned, are of 
marked Semitic facial type; but the character 
of the Greek drapery obliges us to date them 
after B.C. 500. The ultimate triumph of Greek 
art is marked by the Phenician sarcophagus» 
which dates decidedly after B. C. 400. 

As for the Assyrian types of the collection, 
the date for the fall of Nineveh, B. C. 625, gives 
an approximate limit downward. The last As- 
syrian armies were on the Mediterranean coast 
fifty years earlier, according to Duncker. Of 
the two figures of this type beside the first- 
named priestly figure, that farthest from it is 
earlier than the other, the lines of the garment 
being less detailed. 

It would be a mistake, of course, to refer all 
the Egyptian types to one or other of the twa 
Egyptian supremacies. Pheuician art was al- 
ways under Egyptian influence ; and the second 
supremacy, under Amasis, about B. C. 550, was 
thoroughly Greek in its sympathies. We must as- 
sume, also, after the Greek colonies of the Delta, 
founded in 664 B.C., an influence of Greco- 
Egyptian art. The right to infer the existence of 

this art has been given us by General di Cesnola’s 
discoveries. Like conditions imply like results; 
and the opening of Egypt to the Greeks under 
Psammetichus cannot be considered less impor- 
tant for Greek sculpture than the settlement 
of Cyprus. In Egypt the Greeks were brought 
in contact with immense numbers of free 
statues and the most laborious technique the 
world has ever known. The defective finish of 
the Cyprus technique, as regards the body, 
speaks for itself. Among the earlier statues, 
the Cypriote king, on the right of the visitor 
descending the staircase, and the priestly figure 
we have dated between B. C. 550 and 500, are 
the marked exceptions. In this connection be 
it said, the flat, unfinished backs are not ade- 
quately explained by the supposed arrangement 
back to back or against the wall. The real ex- 
planation is obviously the Assyrian relief 
technique, which lacks ability to treat the free 
figure in other than relief style. The Hercules 
has nothing of the Cypriote smile. Its facemay 
be a reminiscence of the Delta technique. It is 
more Egyptian than that of the figures which 
are Egyptian in posture and form. ‘This figure 
cannot date far from 600 B. 0. Before the 
colossal head even hypothesis stands speech- 
less for the present. Its great apparent an- 
tiquity contradicts the idea of its being 
Cypriote type, for the earlier the date the less 
independent the Cypriote technique would be ; 
and yet, what else canit be? The card, until 
lately affixed, marked ‘“‘Assyro-Egyptian,” spared 
General di Cesnola the enquiries of the wander- 
ing Philistine; and meant, of course, simply 
je ne sais quoi. 

‘The interpretation of many of these statues 
must be the work of time; but these inter- 
pretations cannot materially alter our ideas as to 
the nature and origin of the Greek religion and 
mythology. In B. C. 750 the Greek religion and 
myths had reached an ultimate form. What- 
ever in this respect proves novel on Cyprus 
must be regarded as provincial. The technical 
dependence of Greek sculpture on the East im- 
plies an earlier dependence of religion, but has 
nothing, as such, to do with it. The question 
might be asked, How do the archeologists 
know that the Greek Cypriote sculpture is not 
also simply a provincial fusion? The answer, 
though not difficult, would be Jong. It may be 
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such intimate relations with each other and with 
the mother country, and Greek character was 80 
thoroughly progressive, that any deviation for 
the worse in the already accepted representation 
of a hero, as definitely shaped to the Greek 
mind as Hercules was, for instance, in B. C. 750, 
is unthinkable. Joining this to the fact 
that the Greeks had no.stone sculpture before 
this date (the Lion Gate of Mycenw is not 
Greek school), and, as far as hitherto known 
by actual monuments, not till long after 
this date, the conclusion is inevitable 
that we have here a Greek conception, 
embodied in a form which the Greeks 
learned to make from Eastern teachers, Be- 
sides, we can trace. a regular progression of 
types growing more and more Greek, whereas, 
in case of a proyincial fusion, there would be 
no such gradual succession. And still farther, 
there is the conclusive point that the heads 
most nearly Greck belong to figures proved by 
their drapery to be relatively the latest. 

From what has been said of the dates of 
archaic Greek sculptures, it will be seen how 
great would be the error of arguing in the di 
Cesnola Collection from archaic art to primitive 
civilization. It is here, asin Italy. The Italian 
of the fifteenth century was individualized, 
polished, well educated, and wealthy, was 
modern without being mediocre; yet the most 
well-bred young person will giggle at Dona- 
tello’s “John the Baptist’? and Verocchio’s 
picture in the Florence Academy. But nothing 
is so fatal in art criticism as ignorance of his- 
tory, and no ridicule so cheap as that which 
chooses for its object technical imperfections of 
a by-gone age. The arts of design are but the 
blossom of civilization, which is a century-plant 
that does not flower at the start ; and the colo- 
nies on Cyprus not only mark the beginnings 
of an art, but also an epoch perhaps the most 
brilliant of Greek history—the time of which 
Marseilles, Naples, Constantinople, Odessa, 
Sinope, Trebizond, and Smyrna are still left to 
tell the tale. 

It is a curious point that the Cyprus statues 
prove the Greek to have been at once a sys- 
tematic copyist and an original genius of the 
highest order. The more we look at either 
fact the more the other seems wonderful. The 
art for which he is so famed is seen to be a for- 
eign graft ; and, although the critics are never 
tired of descanting on the gulf which separates 
the Greek from Egyptian and Assyrian work, 
we see that the nation which produced in the 
fifth century B. C. the greatest sculptors of the 
world had no independent school of sculpture 
till the century before. This fact bears very 
nearly on a point too little noticed. The 
beauties of Greek art are really beauties no less 
of Greek life, religion, and philosophy. When 
the Greek sculptor refuses to reproduce in 
portrait the traits of the transitory individual 
man, or softens on his tomb-relief the 
agony of grief to a mildness not even 
broken by a gesture, we must look for a deep- 
er explanation than “art endowment.” Greek 
sculpture is as much the companion-piece to 
Plato as Goethe’s “Faust” is the companion- 
piece to Hegel. The idea that the Greek art 
was essentially the result of special art endow- 
ment is an error which the discovery in ques- 
tion goes far to dispel. 

In still another way the Cypriote sculpture is 
deeply interesting. Interdependence of art 
implies always interdependence of general civil- 
ization. Although history has already told us 
that European culture owes its very existence to 
the preparation of the Tyrian purple from a 
mollusk found on the shores of Greece, the in- 
timacy of intercourse between Greeks and Asiat- 
ics,implied in the curious style-fusions of di Ces- 
nola’s figures, is a revelation. We see that a 
nation of pirates and mountaineers, which 
learned its lettersin B. C. 1,000, from nations of 
then fully developed civilization, and still con- 
tinued to draw from them during five hundred 
years its arts and elements of culture, so im- 
measurably surpassed them within this time as 
to be ever afterward considered the creator of 
what they first originated. It may be a truly 
progressive century which blindly copies in 
railway stations and mammoth stores the fade 
and tasteless forms of the Roman decadence; 
but Greek antiquity believed in progress more 
beautifully and more successfully than we. 
The American has had a predecessor in 
commercial enterprise and the pursuit 
of wealth, who also practiced self-govern- 
ment; who also conquered barbarism, 
and had ‘‘a great country to develop’’—viz., 
the whole Mediterranean world; who also 
looked over to another continent of older cul- 
ture, whence he derived his own ; but who, on 
the whole, did not exactly copy in American 
fashion. It is true that the jarring family of 
independent Grecian States could not with- 
stand the centralized external force of the 
Macedonian Philip; that Greece was small, 
thet the Greeks were few, that Athens 
was Athens only for a century. But, 
though the time of Pericles and Phidias had its 
fate, that fate explains its glory. Represent- 
ative government is the sacrifice which Athens 
makes to stability; but the step from the 





market-place to Congress is the step from the 
‘Theseus’? to Vinnie Ream. 

I have wandered far from Golgos, but not 
from the tale it tells¥“for, most of all, it is the 
force of Greek ‘character implied ‘inthe con- 
trast between the perfection and the beginning 
of Greek art, implied in the rapidity of the 
transition, implied in the contrast between 
Greek and modern copying, which gives the 
di Cesnola Collection its highest value, 
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Science. 


Mr. Looxyer publishes some new and 
important researches in spectrum analysis, deal. 
ing chiefly with the spectra of metallic com- 
pounds, in continuation of his previous paper 
upon simple metallic spectra. He sums up his 
conclusions as follows: 


“1. A compound body has as definite a spec- 
trum asa simple one; but, while the spectrum 
of the latter consists of lines, the number and 
thickness of which increase as the vapor be- 
comes more dense, the spectrum of a compound 
consists in the main of channeled spaces and 
bands which increase in like manner. In short, 
the molecules of a simple body and of a com- 
pound one are affected in the same manner by 
their approach or recess, in so far as theirspectra 
are concerned. Jn other words, both spectra have 
their long and short lines, the lines in the spec- 
trum of the element being represented by bands 
or channeled lines in the spectrum of the com- 
pound ; and in each case the greatest simplicity 
of the spectrum depends upon the greatest 
separation of molecules, and the greatest com- 
plexity (a continuous spectrum) upon their 
nearest approach. 

2. The heat required to act upon a compound 
so as to render its spectrum visible, dissociates 
the compound according to its volatility. The 
number of true metallic Jines which thus appear 
is a measure of the dissociation ; and, doubtless, 
as the metal lines increase in number, the com- 
pound bands thin out.” 


These considerations are applied to solar and 
stella spectra; and Mr. Lockyer says that the 
general appearance of the solar spectrum shows 
that in all probability there are no compounds 
on the sun. (In the spectra of sun spots, how- 
ever, Young found last year certain bands and 
channeled lines which seem to show that occa- 
sionally, under certain circumstances, combi. 
nation may take place between some of the 
solar elements ; and it is not impossible that in 
the observation may be found a criterion to 


determine the lower limit of the sun’s temper- 
ature. ) 


Secchi’s maps of a large number of stella 
spectra are referred to as showing beyond all 
doubt the existence of compound vaporsin the 
atmosphere of some stars; and the important 
suggestion is made that the phenomena of 
variable stars may be due to a delicate state of 
equilibrium in the temperature of a star, 80 
that slight changes in this temperature produce 
great variations in the relative amount of the 
elementary vapors and their compounds, and 
thus greatly alter the character and intensity 
of the stars’ light. 


.»-» The Napo Indians have been investigated 
by Prof. Orton, of Vassar, who states that they 
inhabit the eastern slope of the Andes, along 
the north bank of the Rio Napo, a tributary to 
the Amazon, rising in the defiles of Cotopaxi. 
Their chief villages are Archidona Napo and 
Santa Rosa. They are semi-christianized and 
speak the Quichua language. They are plainly 
distinct from their southern neighbors, the 
nomadic Zaparos and the wild Jévaros. In 
color they donot appear, he says, to be entitled 
to the name of Antisian or ‘‘ White Race.” 
“They approach nearer the bronze complexion 
of the Quichuans, of Quito, than the yellow cast 
of Brazilian tribes. I saw no evidence of 
D’Orbigny’s ‘ bleaching’ process, resulting from 
a life under the dense canopy of foliage, while 
the humidity of the atmosphere on the Napo is 
greater than on the Lower Amazons. The fea- 
tures of the Napos are Quichuan, especially the 
low forehead, squarely-built face, and dull ex- 
pression; but in stature they exceed the moun- 
taineers. From askull in my possession I have 
taken the following measurements: Long. 
diam., 614 inches; parietal, 53¢ inches; frontal, 
4inches; vertical, 41¢ inches ; capacity, 83 1-64 
cubic inches ; facial angle, 70 degrees. From this 
it will be seen that the capacity of this individ- 
ual Napo is 8 cubic inches greater than the aver- 
age bulk of the old Peruvians, a trifle less than 
the average of North Americans, and the same 
as the average Polynesian and native Africans. 
He has a rounded head, prominent vertex, not 
an excessive protuberance of brain behind, a 
line through the meatus of the ear dividing it 
into two nearly equal parts, but a narrow fore- 
head as viewed from aboye, quadrangular or- 
bits, and vertical teeth.” 


...-Fora long time a curious irregularity in 
the proper motion of the bright star Procyon 
has been well known to’ astronomers, and in 
1851 Anwers, a German mathematician, suc- 
ceeded in showing that it might be explained by 
supposing that Procyon revolves around a large 
but faint companion, in an oval orbit, with a 
period of about forty years. The possessors of 
large telescopes have ever since been on the 
search for this disturbing body, but without 








success until very recently. On March 19th, 
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however, <* was, at last discovered by. Otto 
Struve, the keer-eyed director of the Pulkowa 
Observatory, with tis great refractor of that 
establishment. It is about 12 min. distant from 
Procyon and in its position agrees very closely 
with the calculations of Anwers, Our Alvan 
Clark will be nota little disappointed, for he 
was very confidently reckoning on finding the 
little stranger himself as soon as the great 
Washington equatorial should be finished. Xt 
will be remembered that some years ago he 
signalized the completion of the great telescope 
now mounted at Chicago by discovering, under 
almost precisely similar conditions, the little 
companion of Sirius, and received the Lalande 
Medal of the French Academy of Sciences as 
the prize of his discovery. 


-...Prof, B. F. Mudge has been for several 
years asuccessful explorer of the cretaceous 
formations of Kansas, his adopted state. He 
discovered near Fort Harker the remains of an 
entire flora, chiefly represented by leaves ina 
beautifal state of preservation. This flora has 
been determined by Lesquereux as distinct as 
to species from any other known. Among its 
common forms is a beautiful species of Sassa- 
fras. Prof. Mudge obtained from more western 
localities elght species of saurians, of sea-going 
habits, and a great many species of fishes. 
Some of these are of great size, and with 
huge, overlapping conical teeth. The Forthevis 
is related to the herring and salmon. It has 
the mouth opening directly upward, as though 
to seize swimming animals from below. On 
the back part of the head is a high crest, giv- 
ing it the form of a compressed rhomb, with 
the chin forming the anterior angle. Prof. 
Mudge also discovered the IJchthyornis, of 
Marsh, the bird with teeth and biconcave ver- 
tebra. 


-.-. There has always been a great interrup- 
tion in the series of which the bony gar is a 
member, in the succession of geologic time. 
While the division is abundant in recent North 
American waters, we have to descend to the 
Jurassic period before finding their fossil prede- 
cessors. The entire range of Tertiary time was 
apparently without them ; and the opponents of 
Evolution pointed to the break as proof of the 
theory of destruction and recreation of life. 
But this view was again contradicted by the 
discovery, in 1870, by Prof. Cope, of extinct gars 
of anew genus (Preumatosieus), 80 far down as 
the Miocene Tertiary, in North Carolina, and 
Prof. Marsh not long after discovered; species 
of the same type in the older formation of the 
Eocene, in Wyoming. These have recently 
been referred to a peculiar genus by Cope, un- 
der the name of Clastes. 


-«-.8ome plants which do not make much 
wood growth above the ground grow enor- 
mously below the surface. The ‘Jersey tea’’ 
( Ceanothus Americanus) the plant which was used 
as a substitute for Chinese tea during the Rev- 
olution, never rises more than from two to 
four feet high, and then dies to the ground at 
the end of the season. But what is generally 
the root part—and, indeed, it can be called by 
no other name than root—makes a block often 
one foot in diameter in very old plants, 
The same is the case with the common green 
briar (Smilax rotundifolia). This is the plant used 
to make “‘ briar-wood pipes,”” now so common- 
ly used by tobacco-smokers. Many hundreds of 
tons are used annually, much of it being sent to 
England for the purpose. Itis no uncommon 
thing to see “‘chunks” of briar-root as large as 
the hub of an ordinary carriage-wheel. 

...-Mr. J. W. Burnham, of Chicago, an 
astronomical amateur, has been most success- 
fully at work upon double stars for some time. 
With one of Clark’s telescopes of only six 
inches aperture he has discovered nearly 100 
new objects of the: kind, some of them very 
close and difficult to instruments of even far 
superior power. He is at present engaged in 
preparing a general catalogue of all the double 
stars at present known, some 8,000 in number, 
a work greatly needed; and which, if well done, 
as undoubtedly it will be, will be highly cred- 
itable to American astronomy. 


.»-- The observatory of Harvard College, under 
the direction of Prof. J. Winlock, has published 
amost admirable series of some thirty astro- 
nomical plates, including views of the planet 
Jupiter during the remarkable color phenome- 
na of 1871-72, delineations of lunar craters, of 
sun spots, and protuberances. In fidelity and 
beauty of execution they have never been ex- 
celled. The artist isa M. Trouvelot, who has 
evidently found his vocation. The work is to 
be continued, with assistance from the Bache 
fund of the National Academy of Sciences. 


..--Douring the partial eclipse of the sun last 
May, M. Wolf obtained in Paris a series of ad- 
mirable photographs of its successive phases, 
using the “‘Siderostat” apparatus and chemical 
processes, which he expects to employ in the 
observations upon the coming transit of Venus. 
Everything worked satisfactorily. The Japan- 
ese Embassy are said to have been present on 
the occasion, watching the operations with 
great and intelligent interest. 
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American Boatd to Western, Turkey 
ly held in Consfantinople lasted for —_ 
a fortnight, and was well attended idan 
from the various missions, 4 Writer nines 
stantinople sums up in the Se 
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licensed preachers, one 
school teachers, and over two hundred act 
col urs, city missionaries, ete, 
“Seventy-six churches, more than twenty of 
which are self-supporting, have been Organized, 
with an —— of four thousand commun} 
cants. ore than twenty-three those 
names are registered in the Protestant ciyj 
communities found allover theland. Commo 
schools have been opened in connection with 
every church, and in nearly every place wher 
evangelistic effort has been made, They 
ponte Popped bee rer = twenty-five 
e ousand pupils. Four hen 
peste vo and promod gone o bo _ 
have been established. In the former, one hup. 
dred etudents are preparing for the Ministry, 
in the latter, three hundred young women and 
girls are receiving instruction. At Constanti. 
nople, as the fruit of missionary labor, Robert 
College has been founded, with its band of able 
professors and teachers, twenty-three in all, 
Two hundred and thirty students are her 
gratifying their desire for a higher education 
than can be found at any other institution in 
the land, except at the Syria Protestant College 
at Beirut.” 
Some of these figures we quoted from the Non. 
conformist, a few weeks since; but this seeins to 
bea later and more complete summary, The 
lack of men in this particular mission field 
seems to be specially felt now that the Bible 
Societies of England and the United States have 
entered upon the work of revising the Secrip- 
tures in the Turkish language. Mr. Herrick, 
of the Theological School at Marsovan, has 
been engaged to serve upon the committes of 
revision, and has, therefore, been transferred to 
Constantinople ; whilst a missionary from 
another station has been removed to Marsovan 
to fill Mr. Herrick’s place. The embarassments 
caused to the missionary enterprise by so many 
changes among its agents can only be removed 
by more thoroughly manning mission stations 
and colleges. : 


...»Mr. Anderson, missionary of the United 
Presbyterians, writes from Old Calabar in 4 
jubilant strain, because of the recent recogal- 
tion of the Christian Sabbath by;thefheathen au- 
thorities of Duke Town. Mr. Anderson says: 

“T took my usual Saturday’s walk through the 
town to pny Lam the approach of eae It 
was about 10 o’clock when I called at Adam 
Archibong’s. I found him surrounded 
other head men of the town. Adam at present 
exercises the regal power, and it is expected 
that he will soon assume the regal title, _ 
styled Archibong III. I gave him and e 
counselors the usual salutation, made ra 
usual announcement (of Sabbath), shook han 
with Adam and two or three more, and took a 
departure. On leaving the one of ~ 

ounger gentlemen came and asked me very 80 H 
a be Has the King told you?’ ‘Told me we 
“That he is going to stop Sabbath market. oe 
he told me hat some time ago; but he has 
nothing about it just now.’ he has 
given orders that Egbo is to be dows 5 x 
Biel aay roc surprised and deli 
bath com was 6) , 
I cannot tell how much. But he has not ae 
en to me on the matter. Vo 
ble that I go at once and thank him, or a 
till I ede te proclamation?’ ‘ Better ag 
It will please him well to hear what you have 
Bay.’ ” 

So Mr, Anderson returned at once, and a 
nounced a benediction on the king for foro 
had done. The proclamation was: Hen 
forth on God’s Day no market to be held in any 
part of Duke Town territory ; 10 sale of oe 
drink, either native or —— in prey 
or verandahs; no work, no play; 
making ; no firing of guns; no Egbo aa 
sions or palavers, etc., etc. Any ee vill 
lating the provisions of this proclama 7 ie 
be subjected to heavy Egbo penalties. pre 
next day the church and ‘as oul as 
overflowing in consequence of this p 

A party of seven have just set out for ne oe 
sion, of whom three are new wr" 
society; but they have already 
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‘gught s small mixed school and 8 
women, besides visiting from house to 
house to give religious instruction, Mr. 
Montgomery says that she was accomplishing 
© more work than any of the preachers that had 

seded her.” In Hadjin the Bible-reader has 
given lessons to 25 women, visiting at least 20 
of them daily, and the girls’ school for six 
gonths has averaged 25 pupils. Owing to the 
efforts of these two laborers the number of wo- 

“en who regularly attend chapel services has 
increased from 8 to 29 in less than a year. A 
high-school graduate after being buta month 
at Albustan had 80 girls and 50 women as 

pils ; but was advised by the missionaries to 
drop the latter, a8 she could not do justice to 
so many. The school continues to flourish. 
‘At Zeitan a graduate of the middle school 
teaches a mixed school of 55 scholars success- 
fally, while the Bible-reader has 17 regular 
sebolars, Many of these towns could well em- 
ploy other workers, while there are many more 
in the region of Marash ready for teach- 
ers. In the city itself 10 female teach- 
ers are employed, the people paying 8 of them. 
Mrs. Coffing reports a growing willingness on 
the part of villagers to educate their daughters, 
though their ideas both of the cost and of the 
values of education are very crude. In the 
second church of Marash a committee of 
women are pow doing service in connection 
with the Sunday-school, the church charities, 
andthe weekly prayer-meeting. They also ex- 
amiae into quarrels, and, so far as possible, re- 
move difficulties existing between female mem- 
bers of the church. Thus far this committee 

_ has proved successful. 

..--An account of the Evangelical mission to 
the working classes of Paris has lately 
been communicated to Lvangelical Christendom 
by Rey. James Davis, secretary of the British 
Branch of the Evangelical Alliance. The 
mission originated with an English clergyman 
and his wife—the Rev. Mr, and Mrs. 
WAll, who, visiting Paris -for the first 
time, with no thought of residing there, yet 
made the best of their opportunities for doing 
Christian work among strangers. One evening 
at Belleville a rough but intelligent workman 
received some tracts from them courteously, 
with the assurance that there were tens of thou- 
sands in that district who had done with the 
priests. ‘But’? said he, “if any one would 
come and teach us religion of another kind—a re- 
ligion of freedom and reality—we are ready for 
it.” Upon this invitation Mr. and Mrs. M’All 
began their work about 18 months ago ; renting 
ashop on a main street, fitting it up for a mis- 
sion-room, in which they held meetings for 
bible-reading, singing, and prayer, where work- 
men and their families were welcomed. 
In all, five stations have been opened 
one after another, as the demand for them be- 
came apparent—the first at Belleville, then at 
Montmartre, at Menilmontant, at the Faubourg 
8t. Antoine; and, recently, the fifth has been 
opened in the Rue Mange, by the Jardin des 
Plantes, The summary of their work during 
one year is as follows: French meetings held 
during the year, 456, of which 89 were for chil- 
dren ; aggregate attendance, 87,957; Bibles and 
other books issued from French lending libra- 


ties, 701; tracts, Scripture jerticas, and maga- 
zines distributed, 49,766. e services of Mr. 
and Mrs, M’All have been rendered gratuitous- 
lyto the mission, 


++«sThe work of the Wesleyans in Port 
Mahon and Barcelona, Spain, has progressed 
80 steadily that Rev. R. B. Lyth, who, at re- 
quest of the English Wesleyan Missionary 
Committee, has visited these two points, heart- 
‘fly recommends that a missionary be at once 
sent to each of these places. Although it is 
butafew months since the Wesleyans began 
Operations in Minorea, Mr. Lyth found four 
Schools well started, for boys and for girls one 
each, in both Mahon and in Villa Carlos. Day 
‘Snd night schools are held for young people 
and for adults of both sexes. The week even- 
ing service at Villa Carlos was well attended ; 
the room, holding 150 people, being filled, and 
Upon a Sunday night thoroughly packed— 
every inch of space being occupied as stand- 
ingroom, From Port Mahon the statistics, as 
Teported, record eleven churchmembers and 
four upon trial ; from Villa Carlos thirty-three 
members on trial. Mr. Lyth reports the Bar- 
Celona mission as eminently successful and 


important a8 a station; the two being well 

lapted for each other—Barcelona ( ty and 
Province) needing all the teachers and preach- 
€r8 who could be trained at less cost at Mahon. 


-++-The Wesleyan Mission at Cape Coast, 
Africa, has suffered of late through the inroad 
of the Ashantis upon the “Protected Territory” 
inhabited by the Fanti and kindred tribes. 
Many of their mission congregations and 
Schools have been scattered, all the interior 

schools have heen closed and their agents com- 
betas to remove tneir property to Cape Coast, 
bn as it was practicable, and it is reported 
at the chapels at Denkira, Kwaman, Abudzi, 
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have been 1 i; as well asthe mission houses 
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-  Génention. 
COLLEGE COMMENCEMENTS, 


Wofford College (Spartanburg, 8. C.).— Com- 
mencement June 25th. Graduating class, 15. 
B. A. 14; B.8.,1; M. A, in course, 3. Hon- 
orary degrees, none. 

University of Vermont (Burlington).—Com- 
mencement July 9th. Graduating class, 13. 
B. A., 7; C. E., 8; Ph. B., 2; B. 8., 1. Grad- 
uates of the medical department, 23. A, M., in 
course, 5. Honorary degrees, none, 

Bowdoin  Oollege. (Brunswick, Me.).—Com- 
mencement July 9th. Graduating class, 33. 
Graduates of the medical school, 14. Honor- 
ary degrees, none. 

Amherst College.—Commencement July 10th. 
Graduating class, 10. Honorary degrees: A. 
M.—Henry P. Haven, Lucien E. Wells, Chas. 
E. Cross. Ph. D.—Prof. A. 8. Hardy, Dart- 
mouth College. D.D.—Rev. Herman N. Bar- 
num, Harpoot, Turkey. LL.D.—Dr, Nathan 
Allen, Lowell; Prof. John Bascom, Williams 
College. 

Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.).—Com- 
mencement June 25th. Graduating class 13. 
B.A, 4; B.8.,9; A. M., on presentation of a 
thesis, Robert B. Warden. 

Other honorary degrees conferred : 

By the University of Chicago.—A.M. on Hon. 
Chas. H. Reed and Dr. J. 1. Tucker. D.D. on 
Revs. Edward Sullivan and J. R. B. Smith. 
LL.D. on Profs, Oliver Marcy and Myrick 
Lyon. 

By Marietta College (Ohio).—A.M. on Wm. 
Holden. D.D. on Revs. Wm. E. Moore, of 
Columbus, and Hugh E. Thomas, of Pitts- 
burgh, 

By Franklin College (Indiana).—D.D. on Revs. 
T. R. Palmer, Aurora, Ill., and R. W. Pearson, 
Lafayette, Ind. LL.D. on Prof. J. 8. Hougham, 
Lafayette. 

Carleton College (Northfield, Minn.) is receiv- 
ing a degree of good fortune that has been fair- 
ly earned by hard and faithful work. During 
the past year it received donations from various 
sources amounting to about $34,000; and now 
we learn from the College Courant that Mrs. 
Susan Willis, of Charlestown, Mass., has given 
$100,000 to relieve the institution from indebt- 
edness. A gentleman in New England has 
pledged $10,000, on which he is now paying the 
interest, to aid Christian students preparing for 
the ministry. 

oo —— 


-»«. Lhe board of regents of the University of 
Michigan “decline to make the appointments 
required bylaw’ of homeopathic professors in 
the medical department of the University. 
The regents maintain that the law referred to 
is ‘‘an infringement upon the rights and pre- 
rogatives of the board’’; and the correctness of 
their position would seem to be confirmed by 
the refusal of the Supreme Court of the state 
to grant a mandamos requiring them to comply 
with the law. The board, however, is careful 
to disavow any “spirit of factious opposition 
to the apparent will of the legislature”; and 
expresses ita willingness to take official charge 
of an independent school of homeopathy and 
connect it with the University, whenever the 
means shall be provided for the payment of its 
professors. 


...-Of the ninety-eight graduates at Cornell 
University this year seventeen are in arts, three 
in literature, six in philosophy, forty in science, 
two in acriculture, one in architecture, four in 
chemistry, eighteen in engineering, three in 
mechanic arts, one in natural history. The 
degrees of M. A., C. E., and D. Ph. were con- 
ferred upon three former graduates. 


«+» The trustees of the University of Chicago 
have resolved that ‘‘young ladies coming to 
the University prepared to pursue with advan- 
tage the studies of the college classes shall be 
allowed full opportunity to do so upon condi- 
tion of the payment of the same tuition fees 
and of compliance with the rules of the Uni- 
versity in other respects,” 


«oe The collegiate department of Griswold 
College, Davenport, Ia., under the patronage 
of the Episcopalians of that state, has been tem- 
porarily suspended, and a committee has been 
appointed to solicit funds for an adequate en- 
dowment. 

...eRev. Dr. F. Merrick retires from the 
presidency of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
but will continue to give lectures on natural 
and revealed religion. Rey. Fales H. Newhall 
has been elected to the presidency. 

~...A friend of Marietta College, Ohio, who 
has made large gifts before, offers it $50,000 if 
$80,000 additional shall be raised. The first 
response is in a pledge of $5,000 from another 
citizen of Obio. 

----A sensible movement is on foot among 
‘the Lutherans of Pennsylvania to unite their 
two colleges, Muhlenburg, at Allentown, and 
Ftnnsyjleania, st Gettysburg, It ought to 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 3. 


THE MINISTRY OF JESUS.—MATT. IV, 
17-25. 


Jesus CHRIST was a model in his ministry, as 
in'all things else. He alone of all the sons of 
men could say unqualifiedly: ‘I have given 
you an exaniple, that ye should do.asI have 
done to you!” And in naught was the minis- 
try of Jesus more of a model than in its com- 
pleteness, He did not do merely part of a minis- 
ter’s work. He did it wholly. He was a 
preacher, and as such he went. about ‘“‘ preach- 
ing the Gospel of the Kingdom.”’ But he did 
not claim that preaching was all or the chief 
work of a minister, nor did‘he limit himself to 
that department. As he went among the Jews, 
he was found “teaching in their synagogues.’’ 
The synagogues in those days bad their service 
for the social study of the law—a service in 
which the teacher and his scholars sat as ina 
class, in mutual questioning and answering. 
This was the Sabbath-school of thea. Jesus 
had a part init. But he did not count it 
everything, although it was fairly in his minis- 
try. He moved among the people he would 
benefit in their daily life, and aided them ac- 
cording to their personal needs, “‘healing all 
manner of sickness and all manner of disease” 
among them. So he did the pastor’s work ; 
not as the great work of a minister, but as an 
important part of it. Nor was he content with 
being a preacher, a Bible-teacher, and a pastor. 
He sought help in his work. He set others at 
asimilar work. He said tosomeof the plain 
fishermen who heeded his words: “Follow me, 
and I will make you fishers of men.” 

The minister who would be like Jesus ought 
to preach; but he ought not to be merely a 
preacher. He ought to be in some way a 
teacher in the Bible-school; but not a teacher 
merely, nor yet only a preacher and a teacher. 
He ought to be a good pastor, ministering per- 
sonally during the week to all manner of sick- 
ness in body, mind, and soul among the people. 
And, in addition to all that he can himself do, 
he ought to pick out others and set them at a 
similar work. It isa pity that any minister is 
satisfied with imitating Jesus in one department 
of his ministry. A Sabbath-school teacher is 
one kind of minister. He ought to be a preacher 
as well as a teacher, and @ pastor as well as a 
promoter of Christian activity to all of his 
class. And every individual disciple of Jesus 
ought feel that he has a duty to feel right, to 
speak right, to act right. Jesus says in sub- 
stance to all: ‘“* Have no half-way work in your 
religion. Do not bea friend to your friends 
and a foe to your foes ; but do everything com- 
pletely.” ‘Be ye, therefore, perfect (or com- 
plete), even as your Father which is in Heaven 
is perfect,’”’ 

i 


....A sign of the growing prominence, if not 
of the highest progress of the Sunday-school 
cause is found in the new interest shown in it 
by shrewd advertisers. Fourth-rate novels 
have long been commended to the Sunday- 
school libraries. First-class commentaries are 
now freely offered to its teachers. Musical in- 
struments and chromos and various articles of 
furniture are severally declared to be the 
‘*missing link’? in the Sunday-school chain. 
And now the enterprising manufacturer of a 
patent windmill advertises himself and his 
wares in a prominent religious paper with a 
show of interest in the Sunday-school cause 
that is truly touching. He says: 

“This being a valuable windmill, just such 
anone as nearly every farmer wants, .. . 
the proprietor offers to donate ten per cent. of 
the proceeds he may receive from the sale of it 
for the ee six been at to rage charitable ob- 

jects—preference being given Sabbath-schools— 
S the purchaser thereof may designate. The 
price of the mill is reduced twenty-five per 
cent. below that of any other first-class mill, 
which the farmersaves, and some object dear 
to his heart gets ten per cent. more.” 

But even this indirect aid to the Sunday-school 
cause does not satisfy the swelling soul: of the 
generous windmill maker, and he comes nearer 
to the “object dear to his heart” in this 
specific offer: 

“Pupils, teachers, and superintendents of 
Sabbath-schools and pastors will find this an 
easy way of raising funds fora library, or for 
other charitable objects, by speeking a word for 
its introduction. I will give a ten-foot mill to 
the Sabbath-schoo! that sells the most mills in 
the next six months, and an eight-foot mill to 
the school selling the next highest number.” 
Now for fresh activity among earnest Sunday- 
school workers! Let every school district be 
canvassed for windmill purchasers. Let little 
boys and girls call at the homes of the rich 
and poor alike with subscription papers in aid 
of the Sunday-school windmill. Why should 
not every Sunday-school have a windmill of its 
own? Fountains have already been intro- 
duced into many Sunday-schools ; why should 
not windmills follow? They .might serve as 
fly-fans in hot weather, or to supply fresh air 





to the stove or furnace in winter. They might 
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blow the organ-bellows, or ring the bell at the 
proper times. They mightaid in distributing or 
collecting library books, by means ofa running 
belt, or do a work.of lifting smaller scholars 
into or out of their seats. Their revolving 
arms might be duly ornamented with Scripture 
mottoes or with blackboard exercises. Yet 
this would possibly interfere with the teacher’s 
class instroction; for it is written “He that 
observeth the wind. shall not sow,” and dis- 
ciples are cautioned not to be “tossed to and 
fro and carried about with every wind of doc- 
trine.” But is not a Sunday-school windmill 
worth trying? © It has the advantage of novel- 
ty, and who doubts that the windmill make: 
is disinterested in his offer? 


----The Baptist Teacher thus takes ground 
against the use of the Lord’s Prayer in concert 
in a promiscuous assembly : 


‘We have no idea that Jesus meant this 
rayer to be repeated in concert in any assem- 
ly, even of his own people, much less of other 

people. We cannot but regard such perform- 

ances as a serious departure from the primitive 
simplicity of Gospel worship, and as tending to 

a formalism whose outgrowth is ritualism and 

whose full growth is Romanism.”’ 


Hence, when the editor of the Baptist Teacher 
says ina promiscuousassembly ‘Let us pray,® 
he would be understood as inviting to prayer 
only those who are God’s people. It might be» 
well to senda church committee through the 
audience to decide in advance who had a right 
to join mentally im the prayer ; for, if one has a 
right to pray inaudibly, why should he not be 
as fully privileged te pray aloud with others 
at proper time as to sing aloud with others 
or to read the Bible in concert with others? As 
to the views of our Lord Jesus on this theme, it 
was when a promiscuous assembly of children 
greeted him with the liturgical hosanna of the 
ancient Church that he counted the welcome 
“‘perfected praise.” The “ chief priests and 
scribes ” of that day could not believe that Jesus 
would sanction “such performances,” which 
they deemed “a serious departure” from 
the standards of correct worship. But then, 
as now, Jesus differed with the chief priests and 
scribes, and commended and accepted the united 
audible praises and prayers of the children and 
their friends in the words of the ancient liturgies. 


.... The Bible does not depend for its vaiuve 
on any one man’s or any set of men’s opinion of 
it, and there is little gain in a published list of 
certificates in its favor, asif it were a patent 
medicine thus commended for general use. But 
when it is shown that a nfan of the clearness 
and breadth of intellect of the late Chief-Justice 
Butler, of Connecticut, while not a professed 
Christian and already past middle life, has 
taken up the Bible for careful examination, and, 
after a thorough, impartial, and judicial exam- 
ination of its claims to credence, has become 
convinced of its authority, and decided it to be. 
his duty to follow its teachings, and to make a 
public confession of its faith, there is certainly 
a new reason why one of less ability than him- 
self should not allow doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures as a revelation from God 
to influence his conduct until he has made as 
thorough an examination into the whole matter 
as was made by this distinguished and upright 
jurist. Itisthe baselessness of their doubts» 
their willful ignorance of the Bible, which ren- 
ders most infidels so ridiculous. Intelligent 
skepticism is far less common than infidelity as 
the result of ignorance. The best cure of infidel- 
ity is thorough Bible study. 


.-.«1n connection with the competitive ex- 
amination of Sunday-school teachers in Great 
Britain, the suggestion was recently made that 
there should be such a classification of the 
candidates as would put teachers who were 
children of pastors, deacons, and other ‘intel- 
ligent churchmembers by themselves, 80 as to 
give a -fairer chance to teachers with fewer 
religious advantages, But the response was 
made that the results of all examinations thus 
far showed that ‘“‘there was no necessity to 
alter the present classsification, and that many 
who evidently had had but a poor. education 
and few advantages possessed much more 
biblical knowledge than others who were more 
privileged.” So in these later days, as former- 
ly, “God hath chosen the foolish things of the 
world to confound the wise, . . . that no 
flesh should glory in his presence.” 


...eThe Scottish Sabbath-school Teacher? Maga- 
zine, of Edinburgh, republishes in full the grace- 
ful tribute of Mr. Baker, of the 
Times, to the memory of his father, the late 
Isaac Baker, of Philadelphia, under the title of 
“A Friend and Teacher of Little Children.” 
The article was well worthy of this trans-At- 
lantic prominence, 


...- Secretary Hartley passed his last Sunday 
before going West in visiting the Sunday- 
schools of this city. In the evening he, witb 
Dr. J. H. Vincent, addressed a meeting of Sun- 
day-school teachers at the Summerfield Meth 
odist church in Brooklyn. 

-eseThe average weekly attendance at the 
training class for teachers at the rooms of the 





London Sunday-school Union is about ninety. 
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Literary Department... 
RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN EN- 
GLAND.* 


A nistory of English theology has long 
been .a desideratum. In the early days of 
the Reformation there were learned and able 
divines in England; but the principal lead- 
ers in theology at that time were on. the 
Continent. The English divines, in many 
instances, were glad to sit at the feet of the 
great men of Wittenberg, Zurich, and 
Geneva; and Cranmer called in the aid of 
Bucer, Martyr, Fagius, and other teachers 
to fill the most important chairs at Oxford 
and Cambridge. But some time before the 
close of the sixteenth century theology in 
Germany began to decay. The wrangling 
of parties in the Lutheran Church and the 
circumstances which eventually produced 
the Thirty Years’ War well nigh brought 
to an end the fruitful period of theological 
activity. In England, on the contrary, 
through the whole of the seventeenth and a 
considerable part of the eighteenth century, 
theology flourished with unexampled vigor. 
A series of eminent names fills up, without 
interruption, this long era, and various 
movements of a striking character follow 
one another in close succession. A great 
array of erudite scholars and ingenious 
thinkers engage the student’s attention. On 
the other hand, as theology declined in En- 
gland, in the latter part of the last century, 
it revived with growing strength in Ger- 
many; 80 that, for the last hundred years, 
the achievements of the English mind in 
this department have been altogether eclipsed 
by those of their Teutonic cousins. 

Mr. Hunt’s work is not constructed on the 
plan of the German works on the history of 
doctrine. In these works the material is ar- 
ranged under doctrinal heads; these special 
titles being preceded by the general intro- 
duction, in which the characteristics of each 
era are set forth in a summary way. Mr. 
Hunt pursues, for the most part, though not 
uniformly, the chronological order; group- 
ing together the authors whom he describes 
according to the main controversy or sub- 
ject with which their names are more par- 
ticularly identified. His method isto ana- 
lyze books, and to present close summaries 
of their contents or statements of their main 
positions and arguments. At the first glance, 
therefore, his volumes might seem to be 
rather a collection of materials for a history 
of English theology, than a consecutive and 
symmetrical history. On a closer examina- 
tion, however, it will be seen that his work 
is not without a clear and natural plan, and 
that his reading is well digested. We are 
not presented with the rough ore, but with 
the ore which has passed through the mint. . 
There are certain obvious disadvantages in | 
Mr. Hunt’s method. We do not get 4 cohe- 
rent and connected view of each separate 
doctrine and of the successive stages of 
opinion respecting it. We have, however, 
@ more readable production than most of the 
German treatises on the Dogmengeschichte, 
and are enabled to trace from step to step 
the general spirit of their theological think- 
ing in its progressive development. 

Mr. Hunt is himself an adherent of the 
Broad Church. On the whole matter of 
church polity his sympathies are openly ad- 
verse to the parties which glorify the apos- 
tolic succession; nor does he look with 
favor upon Puritan exclusiveness. His in- 
clination is to the moderate and catholic 
schoels of churchmen, who, at different 
times, have advocated schemes of compre- 
hension. In theology he manifests a plain 
predilection for the less definite types of 
theological statement which gratify the 
taste of liberal Anglicans now as in the 
days of Cudworth and Tillotson. 

In the first volume we have an account of 
the early Reformed authors, as Frith and 
Tyndale, and a description of the writings 
and tenets of the. first race of Reformers 
under Heury VIII and Edward—as Cran- 
mer, Ridley, Latimer, Bradford; then an 
account of the Elizabethan era,in which is 
involved a survey of the Puritan contro- 
versy, embracing such names as Cartwight, 
Whitgift, Hooker; together with the con: 

* RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN, ENGLAND FROM THR 
REFORMATION TO THE END OF THE LAST CENTURY. 
A Contribution to the History of Theology. By the 
Rev. 40HN HUNT, M.A., author of an “Essay on 


Pantheism.” Londoa: Strahan & Co, Wol. I, 1870; 
Vol. II, 1871, i 
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the rise and progress of Armintanism, Land 
and his opponents, Milton, the Westminste 
Assembly, Independency, the Baptists, and 
the Quakers constitute some of the leading 
topics. The fifth chapter is devoted to the 
Savoy Conference, to Jeremy Taylor, and to 
the other distinguished writers in the time of 
Charles II. And the sixth to the “ Ration®l 
Theologians” —Hales and Chillingworth, to 
Hobbes, and to the Cambridge Platonists— 
Cudworth, More, Smith, Whichcot, and 
others ; the last author who is noticed being 
Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, the founder of 
English Deism. The second volume reviews 
Schemes of Comprehension, Controversies 
on Toleration, Roman Catholic controversy 
in the time of James II, discussions about 
passive obedience; and, at the beginning of 
chapter viii, takes up the new era in the 
Church of England, at the accession of 
William and Mary, which is marked by the 
name of Tillotson, and the character of 
which is partly set forth by Mr. Hunt in the 
curious marginal title: ‘‘ Decline of Sacer- 
dotalism, Witchcraft, and Calvinism.” 
Patrick, Stillingfleet, Locke, Newton are 
among the writers who figure in this action. 
Then follow chapters on the ‘‘ great Trin- 
itarian controversy,” in which ‘Sherlock, 
Wallis, South, Bull are leading champions; 
and on the still more interesting and momen- 
tous Deistical controversy. This is a meager 
list of the subjects and authors which pass 
under review in these crowded volumes. 
The style of the discussion is perspicuous, 
and the spirit in which it is carried forward 
is fair and impartial. 

A history of opinions and of any species 
of literature is liable to the objection that its 
reader receives from it his information at 
second hand. But this objection tells with 
equal force against every sort of history. 
The narrator of events must build his story 
upon records which he can offer to his read- 
ers only in an abridgment or paraphrase. 
The reports of generals, the speeches of 
orators, the conversations of historical per- 
sonages, documents of whatever sort, are 
represented more or less correctly, according 
to the degree of his discrimination, honesty, 
and thoroughness. The analogy holds even 
in the province of natural and physical sci- 
ence. Says Prof. Agassiz,.in his recent ad- 
dress, at the opening of the Anderson School 
of Natural History: ‘‘ Whenever we study 
books we are one remove away from the 
things that we would be better acquainted 
with. Instead of the things themselves we 
appropriate the report of somebody con- 
cerning these things.’ Yet who would 
throw away books in secular history or the 
sciencesof nature? What the reader should 
do is to judge of the author, test his state- 
ments as far as it is practicable to do so, 
explore the ultimate sources to the extent of 
his time and ability, and then be thankful 
to the guide who does for him what he could 
not do for himself. The same course is to 
be pursued by students of the history of the- 
ology and philosophy. It is impossible that 
they should read all of the authorities for 
themselves. Art is too long and time too 
short. As the world grows older and books 
multiply, works of the class to which Mr. 
Hunt’s belongs become more and more in- 
dispensable. Their value, as we have inti- 
mated, varies with the capacity and fidelity 
of the writer’s, They should not be allowed 
to supersede recourse to the books whose | 
contents they profess to state in a com- | 
pressed form. But as guide-books, and as | 
furnishing in a brief compass knowledge 
which would otherwise not be accessible, 
they are extremely valuable. 

As an example of the candor with which 
disputed questions are handled by Mr. 
Hunt, we may refer to his statements con- 
cerning the theological and ecclesiastical 
principles of Cranmer and his associates. 
There isa large class of Anglican writers 
who, in the face of conclusive proofs to the 
contrary, persist in asserting that these re- 
formers differed materially from Calvin and 
the other Swiss divines on the subjects of 
predestination and the Lord’s Supper. Since 
Arminianism began to prevail in the Estab- 
lished Church, and the name of Calvinist 
became odious to a large section of Angli- 
cans, the endeavor bas been made, in defi- 
ance of historical evidence, to make it out 
that the fathers of the English Refermation 
either shared in this hostility, or, at least, | 





constituted @ distinct doctrinal school by 





themselves. Moreover, many imagine that | 
these same worthies héldito a churchly 
theory of the same nature as that defended 
by the supporters of the exclusive preten- 
sions of the Anglican body. On both of 
these points Mr. Hunt is explicit on the 
right side. He proves that Cranmer was a 
moderate Calvinist, and he shows, that the 
High Church theory was as remote as possi- 
ble from his thoughts and convictions. 
This testimony is, to be sure, simply hon- 
esty on the part of a historical writer ; but, 
unhappily, it is a form of honesty which is 
missed in many Episcopal clergymen who 
undertake to describe the rise and progress 
of the English Reformation. 

Occasionally it may be justly said that 
Mr. Hunt's accounts of books are somewhat 
incomplete and sketchy. With the meta- 
physical side of theology—with discussions 
of liberty and necessity, for example—he 
does not seem to be so conversant as with 
some other aspects of his theme. The pages 
on Locke are, in the main, a truthful por- 
traiture of the doctrines on faith and reason 
and on revealed theology which that phil- 
osopher proposed ; but we miss any adequate 
explanation of his views of the will, which 
exercised so potent an influence over the sub- 
sequent course of theology in New as well 
Old England. In the remarks on Collins, 
we do not remember that his celebrated 
treatise on liberty and necessity is made the 
subject of comment. Yet this is one of the 
most striking of all the productions of 
Collins, and is especially interesting from 
the resemblance of its propositions and 
arguments to those contained in President 
Edwards's book on the Will. This resem- 
blance, it will be remembered, is made the 
subject of animadversions by Dugald Stew- 
art, in the appendix to his book on the ‘‘His- 
tory of Ethical Philosophy.” Itis not prob- 
able, however, that Edwards had ever seen 
Collins. 


THE QUARTERLIES, 


Tx first article in the Methodist Quarterly 
is an essay upon “Social Science,” by Pres- 
ident Steele, of Lawrence University, in 
which the contributions of Mr. Henry C. 
Carey to the subject under discussion are in- 
telligently and favorably reviewed. Profess- 
or Prentice concludes his analytical review 
of the religious system of ‘* Theodore Par- 
ker,” showing very clearly the defects and 
inconsistencies in which it abounds. The 
superior learning which has always been 
claimed for Parker by his disciples is shown 
to have beén a very uncertain possession. 
Gross inaccuracies are discovered in his 
statements concerning the great religions, 
and it appears that it was not uncommon 
for him to substitute his own intuitions for 
the facts of history. The Rev. J. T. Crane, 
D.D., contributes an interesting historical 
sketch of “The Temperance Reform,” and 
there is an article by the Rev. J. F. Rich- 
mond on ‘* The Dangerous Classes and their 
Treatment.” But the piece de resistance 
of this number is a collection of the 
opinions of the theologians of the Refor- 
mation about “The Doctrine of Reproba- 
tion.” These citations have been made 
with care by Professor Warren, of the 
Boston Theological Seminary, and every 
Calvinistic theologian, like the editor of the 
Interior, who believes that the Reformation 
gave us our theological system perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing, and that from that 
point forward there can be no progress in 
theology, should possess himself of these 
delicious excerpts, that he may know just 
what that faith is of which he is the de- 
fender. ‘* Were we publishing it purely for 
the benefit of this class,” says the compiler, 
“we should be inclined to entitle it ‘A 
Sammer Morning Ramble Through a Some- 
what Neglected Corner of the Calvinistic 
Garden of Spices.” We cannot forbear to 
pluck from this garden a posy or two for 
-our readers : 

‘* That there is an election and reprobation 
of infants, as well as of adults, we cannot 


deny against God, who tenderly loves and 
inculpably hates them before they are born.”’ 
—Acta Dordrechtana. 





:**How does God deal with reprobates 
dying infants? Being once conceived, they 
are in a state of death by reason of the sin 
of Adam ienpated and of original erruption 
cleaving to their nature, by also dying 
they perish.” —Archbishop Usher. 
_. “Infants are deservedly damned on ac- 
count of the nature they have.” —Zauchius,. 






Universities,” in which the 
Christian colleges to the state institutions 
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<i y th susands, ae 1 all 1 infar 
Turks and Saracens, dying in ora al sin 
are tormented by Him in Hell-fres 
Tuwisse (Prolocutor of the Westminster Asenijy 
‘* What other than the good pleasure o 
God is the cause why the fall of Adam in. 
volved in eternal and remedilesg 


whole nations with their infant ofsprises 


—Calvin : Inst., lid. tii, cap. xiii, 2, 

Has there or has there not been any 
‘progress in theology” since this hideou 
stuff was the current orthodoxy? If then 
has, it would appear that “‘ the Reformatioy® 
did not, after all, put a period to Teligion, 
thought. The departments in this q 

are, as usual, thorough and scholarly, 
there are some inexcusable misprints, Thy 
name of Mr. W. L. Greg is persistently 
spelled “Gregg” and Dr. Maudsley ig jp, 
troduced as “ Maudesley.” 


An article by Dr. De Pressensé on “Ty 
General Synod of Protestants in France, 
translated by Professor Meats, of Hamil. 
ton, is the leader in The Presbyterian Quar. 
terly. The Rev. George 8. Mott writes of 
‘*The Sunday-school, Past and Present,” 
making at the close of his sketch a number 
of very sensible suggestions, with a view to 
bringing the family, the church, and the 
minister into close relations with the school, 
Mr. Mott insists upon the instruction of the 
children in the Shorter Catechism ang 
thinks that the minister ought to explain it 
to them; to which we have no objection, if 
he will only explain that several of the 
answers are not true. A learned article on 
“Life and its Instincts,” in review of the 
Lowell Lectures of Professor Bascom and 
President Chadbourne, is contributed by 
Dr. Hickok, ‘‘ Faith as an Ambiguous Mid. 
dle Term” is discussed by Professor W. J, 
Beecher. Three definitions of faith are 
given, neither of which is satisfactory. . The 
faith which saves a man is trust in a Divine 
Person, and nothing else. In one of the 
definitions this idea is just touched; but no 
emphasis is put upon it, whereas it is just 
here that the emphasis belongs. The “One 
Hundred Protestant Theses” of the Berlin 
Professor Aitzsch are translated for this 
quarterly, and they are an invaluable sum- 


mary of the Christian system as seen from - 


the Lutheran standpoint. Among. other 
articles are an essay on “Sources of Divine 
Knowledge,” by the late Elias I, Richards, 
D.D., and an extended review by Dr. At 
water of the proceedings of the late Gen- 
eral Assembly. The book notices in this 
magazine-are more full and more valuable 
than those of any other quarterly for this 
month. | 

Joel Barlow, the author of the “Colum 
biad,” is the subject of a somewhat stiflly 
written but exceedingly interesting sketch, 
by the Rev. A. OC. Balwin, in the New Iw 
glander, We are quite ready to agree with 
the writer, after what he has told us, that 
the biography of Barlow ought to be writ 
ten, and we are not sure that he is not thé 
man to write it, The poet of ‘* Hasty Pud- 
ding” appears in this représentation as 4 
man of good parts, fine culture, and a noble 
character. It was well worth while forhim 
to have lived if only to have written the 
letter to his wife here quoted. This letter 
was written while Barlow was consul io 
Algiers, during the prevalence of the plague. 
His mission to the Barbary States was ul 
dertaken for the liberation of the Americans 
held as slaves or prisoners by those powers; 
and when the plague broke out he remained, 
at the peril of his life, and redoubled his 
forts for the emancipation and removal to 
their own country of these captives. Not 
only by the unselfish heroism, the sound 
judgment, the large intelligence, and the 
wise pbilanthropy which find expression 
in this letter, but also by the revelation 
which it makes of the almost ideal relation 
between ‘the writer and his wife, Bar 
low is shown to have been a man of 
the rarest nobleness, There is more in this 


letter than in many whole treatises 00 the 


married life. Our friends of the Woman's 
Journal might well print it in full, as an illus- 
tration of the fact that even in the former 
days the men were not all brutes. The 
Western Colleges get a fair hearing in this 
number. President Magoun writes the ref 
tory of “Iowa College,” clearly and well; 


‘and President Sturtevant contributes & 


thoughtful article on ‘Colleges and State 


well stated. Mr. Bowne continues his on™ 
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Se ay. same 

a of Herbert Spencer, devoting bimself 
non to the“ Principles of Psychology.” 
only repeat what we have said be- 
Me that these articles of Mr. Bowne are 
once the ablest and the most-readable dis- 
. tbat we have read upon the theory 
yolution. It is very clearly shown in 





fe 
this 
jarge par 


article that sheer assumption forms a 
t of the basis of Mr. Spencer’s sys- 
that its right to rank as science 


a a great deal of being established. We 
pope to see these essays of Mr. Bowne col- 


plished in a volume. Other 
“< mae by — Avery, of 
jowa College, of Gover’s ‘ The Folk Songs 
of Southern India”; a continuation by Dr. 
Woolsey of his able discussion of “The 
Treaty of Washington in 1871”; “A Chap- 
er of Reminiscences ” concerning Profess- 
or Moses Stuart; and a good review by Mr. 

Kingsley of Morley’s ‘‘ Voltaire” and 

‘“ al ” 

pis of its-articles make this number of 

the Bibliotheca’ Sacra more what we would 
pave it than any number we have lately 
gen. Our ideal of the Bibliotheca is a 
collection of unonographs, original iavest- 
igations of important questions of sacred 
and classical learning, In this number we 
have the conclusion of a discussion, by 
A. W. Tyler, of the Astor Library, of 
the Greek text of Paul’s Panegyric of 
Love It is @ remarkably thorough and 
careful collection of all the evidence that 
bears on the various readings of these 
twenty verses. Nothing bas been taken on 
trust,butevery one of some fifteen hundred 
ortwo thousand references to critical edi- 
tions, church fathers, versions, and manu- 
scripts has been carefully verified, and a 
great many errors of Tischendorf and Tre- 
gélles have been corrected, besides new evi- 
dencediscovered bearing on tbe true reading. 
Mr, Tyler reads xavyjoupa: for xavdjowuar, 
in the phrase “‘ though I give my body to be 
Wuened,” a8 it is translated in the English 
version, He has been able to add materially 
to the evidence for the reading “ tuough 
1 give my body that I may. glory,” 
especially by his discovery that the 
Memphitioc version supports the more diffi- 
cultzeading, contrary to its. citation by 
Scrivener, , Tischendorff, and Tregelles, 
and his recovery of the Thebaic version, | 
hitherto unknown. We are delighted 
to find that one of our younger schol- 
as has taken up so unfamiliar a line 
ofstudy, in which he gives promise of a 
successful career. We would suggest to him 
that criticism of the biblical text is just now 
most hindered. by lack of proper\/critical 
texts of the most important versions. A sim- 
ilarly critical discussion is by the Rev. W. H. 
Cobb, of the meaning of the Hebrew word 
nasa, Which Dr. A. A, Hodge says, ‘‘ when 
construed with sin, always means to bear sin 
inthe sense of being penally responsible for 
it” This assumption, from which Dr. Hodge | 
draws an easy conclusion in favor of his 
theory of the atonement, Mr. Cobb proves, 
by examination of all the passages in which 
isa occurs, to be wholly wrong. If Christ 
bore our sins or sorrows, the Hebrew word 
fortore does not favor the idea that he was 
punighed for them, There is alsoa rhetor- 
eal article on Calyin, a judicious criticism 
by Prof. Bascom of Mulford’s ‘‘Nation,” and 
continuance of Prof, Park’s admirable 
homiletical series. Why should this review 
totice Bayne’s Jezebel,” or Mrs. Whitney’s 
“Pansies,” or Whitticr’s ‘ Pennsylvania 
Pilgrim,” or Mrs. Leonowens’s “ Romance 
of the Harem,” all a year old and all out- 
side of the Bibliotheca’s purview ? 

Inthe North American Review Dr. W. O. 
Johnson gives an account of some of the 
advances in recent therapeutics and diag- 
nosis, as the use of the sphygmograph and 
opthalmoscope and the pathology of cholera. 
There is a rational protest against the verbos- 
ities of medical nomenclature, Thus he calls 
that much-abused word zymosis “ the superflu- 
ous survivor of the old scholasticism, which 
geaerally explained the obscure by something 

was still-more obscure.” But Dr. John- 
‘on has. rather shallow fling at numerical 


it. tabulations” and ‘‘fatuous 


arithmetic,” We need all the methods of |: 


- a Pathology, and we cannot yet 

pense with what are here’so flippantly 
censured. Besides this, Mr, Ernst Gryza- 
Roveki-has an essay upon Schopenhauir’s 


“—by Mr. Henry Adams, we. take it—in 


exposure of the shallownéss which charac- 


ations in medicine. He calls them |' 


and Mr, James M. Bugbee one upon “ Fites_ 
and Fire Departments,” _ The most interest y 
ing parts of the number, however, are Mr. 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard’s very valuable 
paper on “Proposed Changesin the Tele- 
graph System,” which we especially com-»> 
ménd to the ‘attention of everybody who 
treads the telegraphic dispatches in his daily 
newspaper; and anarticle on “‘ The Session” 


which there isa good:deal of very acute 
discussion of the Credit Mobilier, the con- 
clusion being more favorable to the impli- 
cated congressmen than has been most: writ- 
ing upon the subject, Mr. Adamsis.very sens 

ible in his discussion of the salary. swindle, 
and his essay will be found good: reading by 
those who want an intelligent account of 
the political and financial doings. of our 
late illustrious Congress. Dr. George E. 
‘ Ellis eppreciatively but in a rather dull way 
reviews Mr. John Langdon Sibley’s book 
about the early graduates of Harvard. The 
critical notices are as interesting as ‘usual, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold getting discreet praise 
at.the hands of a ‘writer who evidently. 
wants to keep" up friendly relations. with 
Mr. Arnold and his minister also, while the 
review of Buckle’s posthumous volumes 
shows the new fashion of speaking slurring- 
ly of him and the results of his labors. 

The Gettysburg Quarterly.. Review opens 
with: a vigorous discussion by Professor 
Stork of ‘‘Some Assumptions against Chris- 
tianity.” It would be bard to makea better 


izes most of the current cant of the un- 
believers. ‘‘ The Religion of our Civil Gov- 
ernment” is an article on the wrong side of 
the church and state question, by the Rey. 
J. Hawkins; “‘Angelology” is treated in a 
learned essay ; portions of a moderate article 
by Professor Blaikie, in the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review, on ‘‘ The Proper 
Limits of Creeds” are quoted; ‘‘The Salva- 
bility of the Heathen” is made probable by 
the Rev. L. A. Gotwald; and there are other 
articles. _The book notices are.good, though 
we are surprised. that so: shallow. a book as 
Burr’s ‘‘ Pater Mundi” should get such un- 
qualified praise. There is no gain to re- 
ligion in combating error with ignorance. 

In the Mercersburg Review the Rev. J. O. 
Miler, D.D., discusses “ Christian Worship,” 
quite in the spirit of his own school, though 
temperately and fairly; “Faith, Normal 
and Abnormal” is dissected again by the 
Rev. C. Z. Weiser; the Rev. Samuel Miller 
writes of ‘‘ The Christian Church,” and the 
Rev. J. W. Sauter of ‘‘ The Sunday-school 
in Connection with the Church”; and there 
are other good articles. 

The first article in the Christian Quarterly 
is on “Our Representative Religions.” 
These fepresentative sects are taken to. be 
the Methodists, the Episcopalians, the Pres- 
byterians, and the Unitarians. The charac- 
terization of these is smart and peppery” We 
should hardly like to:vouch for its judicial 
fairness, though there is truth in it. “The 
i: Methodists,’ says the writer, ‘‘are charac- 
terized by good sense, the Episcopalians by 
good taste, the Presbyterians by good learn- 
ing, and the Unitarians by good thought.” 
‘*Touching. the..grounds of religion, the 
Methodists accept it without knowing any- 
thing about it, the Episcopalians take it on 
authority, ‘the: Presbyterians on faith, and 
the Unitarians reject it.. The Methodists.in 
this matter are simply ignorant, the Episco- 
palians stupid, the Presbyterians prejudiced, 
and the Unitarians indifferent.” There is a 
good article on ‘‘ The Liberal Education of 
Girls,” in which the point is strongly made 
that a dress reform and a radical change in 
the social sentiments and customs are the 
indispensable conditions of the higher edu- 
cation of women, ‘While society remains as 
it now is there will not be any large‘number 
of highly cultivated women, Among the 
other articles are two on “ Church Polity,” 
one on “The Relation of the Church ‘to 
Crime,” and one on “Fenelon and Relig- 
ious Toleration.”.. The book ‘notices are 
judicious and the typography of the quar- 
terly is, as usual, of the highest order, — 

EE 


MINOR NOTICES. 
5. Professor Huxley's last volaine, ig’ dalled 





miscellaneous articles of no little Interest, in- 
dicating, in his words, “‘the high-water mark 





Pmous-system of pessimistic philosophy, 


speaks as follows apropos 


Critiques and. Addresses. .It-is-a collection of | 


have been earried along since the begianing . of, 
the year 1970." The reader will fin’, essays in) | 
this volume that have made 2. stir, *« Admints- 
trative Nibilism” -being. among. them.. They } 
Quarterly Review essay of July, 1871, finds a 
pluce in this volume, in whieh Prof, Hyxley 
of“ Mr. Darwin's 
Critics”: ‘In a dozen years the ‘Origin of 
Species’ has worked as complete a revolution 
in biological science as the ‘ Principia” did in 
astronomy ; and it has done so because, in the 
words of Helmholtz, it contains ‘an essentially 
new creative thought,’ Andas time has slipped 
by a happy change has come over Mr. Darwin's 
critics. . . Instead of abusive nonsense, 
which merely discredited its writers, we read 
essays which are, at worst, more or less intelli- 
gent and appreciative.” The bookis interest- 
ing throughout, like all that Prof. Huxley 
writes, (D. Appleton & Co.) 


.... Palestine, Egypt, and Syria, by John Til- 
lotson, M.A., is a subscription book gotten up 
to catch the eye. Tillotson’s part, which is 
from English plates, is as miserable stuff as we 
have ever tried to read, being a repetition, with 
pious platitudes and loud exclamations and 
crazy rhetoric, of the sacred. history of all time. 
It thus begins : 

“This beautiful world in which we dwell 
[where else could we?], with its expansive 
oceans [how much can they expand ?], wide ex- 
tending prairies, richly clothed pees lofty 





mountains, deep valleys, highly cultivated 
country, and wild deserts, has..doubtless seen 
many.¢ s since it-reeelyed the blessing of 


its Divine Author.” 

Doubtless. What saves the book from being 
contemptible is the excellent series of Doré’s: 
illustrations ef the Wandering Jew, reduced 
by some . pheto-printing. process.. (Gebbie & 
Barrie, Philadelphia.) ‘ 


.».“ We eannot flatter Mr. Mill or his dis- 
ciples with any hope that the fundamental ques. 
tion: between woman.and man can be greatly 
altered; and we altogether reject his hypothesis 
that woman is ‘nian in petticoats, Itis not so, 
it never was so, and devoutly we trust never 
will be.” So wrote a contributor to the £din-. 
burgh Review of October, 1869, and his words 
are, strangely enough, quoted in a volume com- 
~ piled by Prof. James Orton, of Vassar College, 
and called The Liberal Education of Women. It 
is a reprint of articles from various sources, 
English and American, and is prepared mainly 
in the interest of the coeducation of the sexes. 
The book forms a convenient presentation of 
the subject. We should have liked to see in- 
cluded in this volume the Nation’s reply to 
| Col. Higginson’s recent paper on “The Higher 
Education of Women,” here printed as an ap- 
pendix: (A. 8. Barnes & Qo.) 


—The International Review ia the name of a 
‘mew ‘‘magazine for the age” to be published 
“by A. 8. Barnes & Co. It is to begin 9s a quar- 
terly, but will be issued*more frequently “ ac- 
cording to the demands of the times.”” A good 
list of American writers has been secured; and 
we are assured, among other promises of a hore 
positive nature, that the new Review .‘‘ shall 
“never assail the divine authority of the Serip- 
tures, or the supremacy of our constitution over 
a united republic:”. We should have been better 
satisfied if, instead of the promise to.“‘avoid ex- 
tremes of heaviness‘and superficiality,” we had 
been agstired that all superficiality, whether ex- 
treme Or common, was to be avoided. But we 
shal] be thankful for a magazine that shall dis- 
pense with the extremely superficial, 


.-». Good Morals and Gentle Manners-is .# little 
book of precept and etiquette for children, 
divided under the somewhat ponderous heads 
“of “Moral Law,” ‘Municipal Law,’ and 
“Social Law or Politeness.’’ It is adapted.for 
use as a school-book, with questions at the 
bottom of each. page upon the numibefless 
minutie of conduct that are laid down in the 
text. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 


.¢.. Tbe Vor Humanais a monthly joimmal of 
music, of quitémis¢éllaieous character, which 
comes to us from Cambridgeport, Mass. The 


the paper better if its book notices were a little 
more critical. Thus, Mr. Austin’s life of Schu- 
. bert.is mentioned only with praise; whereas. the 
’ book is more noticeable. for its shortcomings 
‘than for its excellences. (Geo. Woods & Co.) 
BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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NEW Music FoR JUNT) 
&Y © gUST PUBLISHED, 
and Mailed postpaid, on receipt of the marked price. 


Cts, 
Lost and Cast Away. Song and Chorus....by Hays. 35 
*Neath the White and Purple Blossoms.... ley. 30 
Poor Little Tim. Temperance BODB +110 « ABST. 4 


: dey Aa 
Will he come Home to-night, Mother? Temper- 
ance Song and Chorus...............s+s002- 
May Pole March........:.......... 
The Toast. Brindisi-Fantasie 





IN PRESS. 


The following works are in Press and will be issued 
ween the Tenth and Fifteenth of July. We 
will fill orders in the order they are received. 
THE CLUSTER. 
J. M. Stillman, ging Classes, 
iit pease AMingleatgio spr wi bom 
5 m: 
postpaid, for 
SEDGWICK’S PERFECT METHODS for the French 
Acco’ , German Accordeon, and German Con- 
Price, 75 cents each. 


SEDGWICK’S COMPLETE METHODS forthe French 

Agooudpos permss OS ng and German Con- 

: ‘certina. . 81.0 each. Nicely bound in Boards. 

PAULINE; OR, THE BELLE OF SARATOGA, A 

Parlor Opera, H. thon Puce. $2. This beaati- 
ni 


Db 
ful little Operetta is in Amateurs, Sucie- 
ties; ete., and fills a long-felt want. 


Published by 
J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


PLEASANT SUMMER READING. 


The late numbers of 


Scribner’s Monthly 


have been as fresh and bright as anything we have yet 

given to the public. 

The August No, contains the opening chapters of 
BRET HARTE'S NEW STORY: 


“AN EPISODE OF FIDDLETOWN,” 


illustrated by Sheppard, A story fwly equal to any of 
the epritcr productions of this brilliant amd fascinat- 
* ing writer, 

JOHN BuRROPCUS (author of “ Wake Robin”) also 
contributes a ‘charming paper on “TIIE BLUE 
BIRD,” to be followed, in Septembér, by “ THE 
BIRDS OF THE POETS.” 

There are illustrated papers on “ NANTUCKET,” 
“NORMANDY,” “MOUNT SIASTA”; POEMS by 
STEDMAN, MACDONALD, JomN TAY; an ETCHING 
and POEM bythe Misses LEDYARD, etc., ét¢ Dr. 
HOLLAND’s story, “ ARTHUR BONNICASTLH,” in- 
creases in interest and power. 

A critic says: “No story of equal’ merit has appeared 
since‘ UNCLE TOM’SCABIN.’” .. 


There ate shorter stories; Narratives, Essays, 
Reviews, Descriptive Papers, and Editorials, 
all adapted for reading, making yp one of the 
most delightful numbers of this excellent Monthly. 
The sale of the Magazine has steadily increased 
during all the heated term, showing that the public 
appreciate the effort to keep up its standard of excel. 
lence throughout the year; and to adapt it by lighter: 
articles to readi instead of issuing a few 
brilliant numbers in the winter, leaving the mid-sum. 
mer issues to suffer from blight and drought. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT $44 YEAR,, 
OR 35 OEZNTS.A NUMBER: 


SCRIBNER & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York. 


SHELTERISLAND 


GROVE AXD CAMP-MEETING 
: ASSOCIATION, 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. I. 


Tbe most delightful Summer Resort in the country. 
Beautiful ip, situation and syrroundings. Prover' 
ially healthful and furnishing uneeualied facilities for 
amusement by land or water. 

The SHELTER 1 ND HOTEL , Boerding- 
house: ww open. fag s for sale. 
‘Also sdtagen tor sale or to let, furnished or un- 
“Neely save joie frou New York-by Long Island 
Railroad or Steamer wz. Be Schuyler,” and from Con- 
necticut by steamer “Sunshine,” from Saybrook and 
New London. 
ee ies cle ib EH GARDNGGE Treasurer, 

5 surer, 
tipneaalie,'ete.. 26 Cliff street, N. ¥. 
N. B.—Camp Meeting July 16th to 24th. 


THE SUMMER'S TALK 
IS OLIVE LOGAN’S NEW SOCIETY NOVEL, 


“THEY MET BY CHANCE.” 




















rr 


At once a most exquisite Love and Heart Story, 
with a sweet, em anda ture of Life 
atour S Resorts that is like a vivid picture. Its 
action, dri: Treat develops, with in- 


fting into the G City, 

tense interest of a incident, life in our Parlors, 
Workrooms, and ts. A work so 5 it, 
) humorous, and captivating has not been offered for a 

longtime. Its ity already is immense. ery- 
is reading and talking about it. Sold by all 
1 ers, or ry get, on receipt of price, $1.50. 
One fine volume, 0. 
ADAMS, VICTOR & ©O., Publishers, 

98 William street, New York, 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS.—A eatal 
New and Im Educational Works mailed 
application to LEE & SHEPARD, Publ 
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> Grail Dguare & Upright P Pianos, 


MEW YoRK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 
e M&K NAB c. s. 0." Baltimore a and 











$1.50._THE NU BxXEE Y.—A Monthly Maga- 
sine for youngest readers. Su; Illustrated. 
stamp for @ sample namber. NOW is the sme to 
subscribe. JOHN L. SHORE 
36 Bromfield street, 


Five Thousand Good Books 
Giearance = PA Good Mots ots Lauriat.Bost'n, 


ad oe y EAI Rg yeh oy Goats. 


JA8. R. OSGOOD & Co. ST ee 
Popular Books sent free to any on application. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


OME WITHOUT AN ORGAN IS AN 
incomplete ae pe ee 


without the standard and 
GETZE’'S NEW SCHOOL 
FOR THE 


PARLOR ORGAN, 


would be a useless instrument. © mest 
home need as 
SESS WE IOS Casey 
of standard and and familiar melodies. 


T HE ORGAN Sega ereey where 


to have 
e HOOL o_o oe 
a@ superior work. Price $2.50. 




















| THE ULTIMATUM. 
CLARKES ‘NEW METHOD 


$3.7 Sent by mail. 


ILL BE READY IN SEPTEMBER.—The 
latest and best Choir Book, 


THE SABBATH, 


contains the old ——"y tunes for Church 
Choirs of all nominations pretty melodies 
=—/ authors. ice $1.50. Sent by mail. Sample 





| 





LEE SENT FREE 
WALEEE’s Musical Almanac ny ADDEESS. 


LEE & WALKER, * “Paccccon. 7% 


FOR THE COUNTRY! 
FOR THE SEASHORE! 


CHOICE COLLECTIONS OF BOUND MUSIC! 


“GEMS OF STRAUSS,” 


contain: all Strauss’s bet ee Se 
Wee = A About 20,000 sold. Pri Price, 


“ORGAN AT HOME. 39 


Just out. A new ve aay A of oxen 200 of the most 
Soper pieces of the . Arranged for Reed Organs, 


ee “MUSICAL TREASURE,” 


filled with the best of new music for the Voice or for 
Piano. Over 100 Gems. All established favorites. 


Price 
“WREATH OF GEMS, * 
choice Songs, Ballads, ete. Price 


‘* PIANO-FORTE “GEMS, = 


containing. the best Piano-forte Music. Prico #250, | 
ess a Ma ot Tall She Sheet Pee aoe sie. 
im ie pages being 0: ‘usic 
They will be: found invaluablesfor ‘thejseash 





_featiryzescrt,containine trent aud i 


BATH. 
Sake fpaies SAB SCHOOL SONG: BOOK, 


The’ River of Life, 


Wiss now masigend woste by she most —4 
———— the country, is nearly ready. 


4 above books sent. postpaid, for the retail ao 3 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


HAS. H. T &C 
ORAS: se Procter New York. 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 
“ THE WELCOME,” 


By J. M. KIEFFER, 
fen, Wm. f Rovers, W.-W. Sendey, Prank‘. Davia 





Seteetoce ai GUREs chnilos Seon ta linea peat 
a er 8 wor! et; 
choles Sunda y-school Songs and fine on of oa 
Hymns and Chants. 


“PURE DIAMONDS” 


Geo. F. Root. P. P. Bliss, H. R. Palmer, J. 

. Tenney, J. M. Kieffer, Dr. Lowell ‘ 
North, N Gos Stewart, and s host of other 
wetter. is charming of Sunda: 
increasing , and, 


‘ew me > has 


over 20,000 00 Ve book of kind oy 
given ever 


“THE PEARL,” 


By J. M. KIEFFER, 


enue 


ian book and muste ae 


8. BRAINARD'S 
—_ apa 


“areas 














; Sunday Schools Day Schools. 
HYMNS AND HARMONIES, 


for Catholic Sunday-schools and Homes, including a 
Mass and music for vesper service. 
By J. F. LOUGHLIN. 3 cts., or $30 per hundred. 


WATCHWORD. 


A collection of Sunday-sehool music. This work ig 
selling rapidly and will be found adapted toall de- 
nominations. 

By J. AsTOR BROAD. Price 35cts., or $30 per hundred. 


HEADLICHT. 


This is the title of the new day-school song-book 
that has just been issued, and is destined to be found 
in every school-room throughout the country. 

By PERKINS and WHITE. 
Price 50 cts. nig copies; $5 per dozen. Trade, $40 
per hundred. 

Be sure and try these books. Copies mailed. 

Address 

WHITE, SMITH & PERRY, 
298 WashingtonSt., Boston. 


SUN- Glove to the Heart SUN- 
SHINE. | *<Sss:" | SHINE. 


SUNSHINE, 


Sunday-school Singing Book. 
By P. P. Biss—for 1873—Now Ready. 
100,000 Copies Sold in Two Months. 





PRICE SINGLE, 35 Cents. PER DOZEN, $3.60. A 
single specimen copy of 


SUNSHINE 
sent by mail on receipt of 3) cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Grant Vanety, SUN- 


‘ieee tien. SHINE. 


y ROOL USO. —* Royal Diad 
Pde tes 19 MAIN, 76 East ‘Ninth sreet, N. 











STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 








Morgan’s Patent RESERVOIR MUCILAGE 
STANDS and ‘*‘ PEERLESS”? INKSTAND, 
For sale by all Stationers. The trade supplied by 
Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 91 John street, N. Y. 
JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS.. 


E.-& H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 


Broapway, N. Y., cupecite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
reoscopes Views, she of Celebi Me- 
gricthes copes, aveme ‘and Pho! jotographs of Celebrities, 
oto- Lantero Pp 
Photographic Materials. 
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EDUCATION. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE. 


$19 a lady’s boone, Soa} fuel, washing, and common 
tien branches one Whree courses of study. 
teachers. 7 4 


for py ea 
en. 
ae to danymees, wii dren. Pal term 
STAMFORD RIL ST ARY INSTITUTE 


A Ramus senoof for Bares es 
Bh 8 wan all 


ggiiane pout 


mRS. S.L. CADY'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
NO. ® HOWE STREBT, NEW HAVEN, CONN., 


Wee brewlag: od Painting: Bond tor’ siroviar. 
7; | KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 


& cantatty Gret-ctace 














a BELOIT CO.LECE. 








¥i 
Hy above 36th Se New Le 
Will reopen Jor ous Laas faviember a, 1873. 
WiLtistTon SEMINARY. 
pring neg! Fateh a 


Ah iristitation for Youns Meh Sick’ two Depart- 
ments—Ciassical and Scientife. it is largely endowed 








ae HAN SALRISIEEES 
in this county. ceeiereaies 








iF. CHARLES W NE, Director. 
Highiena Military cndomsy. Worcester Mase, 
— a orien stated tn Chrowlas. C. 8. METCALY. Sup't. 





WELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 


Bank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 





STUBENVILLE(O.) FEMALESEMINARY 


aetna op yor Cine ae i 7. 


Cc. C. BEATTY, Superintendent. 
Rev. A. M. REID, Ph. D. 


ee vande INSTITUTE FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass. -¥s 
Rev. C. Vv. Princpal. 

m4 ‘4 Home AND ES i gd Falley Semi- 


1st 
Senbeaing fae facilities of of pecan mon moe mete ducation 


OUR. 


SKILL MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Latin N.Y. $400 ear. 1th. 
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SoHo?! se UF ed oF 


MEAD. HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO« N.Y. 














estnut Street Femal 
sans sors ERBEUED re races 


Eres Bo D. zie 
Béarding and Day School Lg ptember 17th, at 
Will open r 
Chestnut Street. Pertiouiees too Circoiazs 





UNIVERSITY—A Mil Coll 
N pikes 1834. PREPARATORY D DEPARTS ENT, 
Desens. Prof. ARLES 
pore: Northfield, Year 1873-74 opens Aug. 28th. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY, Leicester, Mass. 
Geese! operas fits for colleg egos nese course for 


ORE, A. M., Principal. 
Paes Positions next session see 
“ American 


School Instn e App, Demand 
forteachers now good. J W Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY POUCH- 
N. Y.—Work recommences September llth. 


KE 
Boys, “ lin!’ 
I FRENCH 
poaspine AND DAY D DAY SCHOO off fon Young Ladies, 
PENNINGTON INSTITUTE, Pennington, N.J. 
Terms 


Providence, 
reasonable. Address A. P. LASHER, “ Prin. 


BOARDING & HOOL. First Class. Rend for & 
Catalogue. A. GGIN, Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


The Most Attractive Subscription Book 
Published this Year. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
IN SEARCH OF 


THE CASTAWAYS. 


t B gr oh aad of e —— he 
“o his aren and friend in bis Bho Advent 
"EEN the World. 

uthor of “ Twen Onder the 
— ney hogan 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 17 FINE Telly. Gab te 

Price $3.50. Sold by Capes 
scriptive circulars, terms, etc., 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Philadeiphia, 
































Acai, His st, anid best work. Al ened 
Pp Agents wanted 
preasly for this Q k. ust oe Bi ae ftg & Mess Harton, 
Conn, ; Chicago, Ill, ; or 





THE WAYS OF WOMEN 


dn their Phgeien, Morel, end Inteestea! Beations 
























GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and 80 
well worth S2@, will be given 6 ¢ 





For © more full description iof tiese 
another column of this paper. If you 


HENRY ©. Bo 


No. 3 Park Place, 
ee sally » New York, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


UNDEVELOPED WES 


FIVE aa IN Tie HE TERRITORIES 








life and adventure on Prairies, Mountains soa" 
facie Coan, Mr, Beadle has shen ive vaste 
more about their Resources, etc. than 

pie ana Ge D ery, Cities, Lands, Mines, Pes 
Peep 
> $75 to $250 per “a aes 
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TO ALL HAVING SPARE TIME. 








AINTS 1» \INNERS 


Dissected, anal por ed as 
pee just Tike ‘Sai Saints and Sinners of our 
ginal, Racy, Striking, and Po ¥ 
novel. ‘Send ‘for dircular. 
CURDY, 518 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ACENTS WANTED FOR THE 


HOME :GO0'SP PEOPLE 


Pando mr ge aes ae apy 
eer ae selling with mee, nee 
tains nearly Magnificent 


200 
opportunity for its to — ‘AG 
Gress DU rin, ILMAN aN: CO., ‘apaertes, Conn. 


HEALTH AT HOME; 


Or, HALL’S FAMILY DOCTO 
By the celebrated Dr. W. W. Hatt, er mae 














PLUCKY AGENTS 


selling 08 
can easily make $150and over per month 
Modern and Reliable Maps and our a 
Pictorial Charts. Terms and KY. 
E. C. oe Barelay 8t., 


AGENTS, Fame 
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27 Union Square, N. Y. 


thie Square Piano made 


THE UNITED STATES ORGAN, Pres ies ranging fom 360 ng from 360 to 100d to 700 dollars 
THE BEST ORGAN EVER OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


$n Style, Tone, and Finish. Special terms to the trade. 
fiend for Circulars. 


Whitney & Slayton, 
ae —— on 


AUNHAM & SONS, 


(EsTABLISHED 1834), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


ACARD TO THE PUBLIC: 
ring to purchase would find it to 





STECK 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


arethe Cheapest, because they surpass all others 
b 


Tone, Finish, and Durability. 


WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 








Ce Oy tarde our patent Hy 
Sounding Board, which for d 











STERLING PIANOS. 


Unsivaled Square and Uprights. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 





U.&. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


$100, One Hundred Dollars. $100 





for new 5 octave. acto 2008, 6 ‘steps, Conutiialiy’ pan wliced Gesten, 208 ot nee oo bas Feeneo ee 
warranted write formation, ce. 
=CH. HA ty unlimited and satisfaction 
nu c PEL, A AD Bee... Sane y . * ‘add 


and 
gatee them equal pri nares aling at double 
the money POND &'C0., . 


647 Broadway, New York. 


INSURANCE. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, :, sd apenas 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 
Ne. 101 Fourth Avenue. 








CASH CAPITAL, - - - * * $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1873, - - 2 = 2 * = © = $4,446,858 73 
LIABILITIES, Ano StF Sy teSr- Say RR afiania™ $590,914 19 





BSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty-ninth Semi-Annua Statement, ential the an < Ag ee on the Ist day of January, 1873: 
AS 








ETS. 
Geah fn Ban BR jiac nance in seg ascii sacenneteececeeesecendueceeeeseeey - 830 $78 6 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market Svalue of 6 of securities $137,559) 912 
United ks Gare value) 1,6 $34 
StateBonds (market valuc)..........r::-ssccacccccsscaccsccereseceesee >: 20 3 
interest due a9 1873 35 
Biss in hands of azents.........,..006 ata, é 
receiva’ Miwead* eneteeaten Lf 38 
felvages and other miscellaneous itemS...........ccc..sccs cs coccscsetecettccnen coeccostcccescccccee® hs 19} 9435 
ims due and uncollected on Policies issued at this OffC€ .......++-esecsececssereerecenecnereeve 6,222 0 
DOOR Soil ivate cs Slak6d obtied SerndbedAcccccscccgecnstbasebech dibs tobindscabeséids bee -eesebnve $4,446,558 78 
LIABILITIES. 
for Losses 
SID igels acral ee enn: iterresedrccrceconnss sersecoeseeceeceeseeaes cetased nM 4g 
NINN SS BE. Sescunsd LEE oct. ABs cSUUTYGIS «dpdetncadsdammatads cedcceabonnmnece*sveterte eseeed $590,914 19 





CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 





| CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


OF NEW YORK, 











Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 











CONTIN NTAL BUILDING, 


























Policies issued, - - 55,000. 
Assets - - - - - - $6,000,000. 





Premdent, L. W. FROST. 
Vice-Presidem, MB WYNKOOP. 

Gecrewry, J.P ROUERS 
Acwery, 6 © CHANDLER. Ja 
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Twenty-eighth Annual | ‘Report 


NEW YORK 


Lif INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY ist, 1873. 














Amount of NET CASH ASSETS, Jan. ist, 187 $18,689,747 36 
Premiums and annuities - + - - 308,900 62 
Interest received and acerued . . . . Les 43 
7,515,407 05 
DISBURSEMENTS. ie 
Losses by Death - - $1,408,519 87 
Dividends and Return Premiums on Canceled ‘Policies - 2,263,392 O07 
Life Annuities Matured, mee enna and Reinsurance - 50,606 56 
Commissions, Expenses - 540,975 95 
Advertising and Physicians’ Fees 111,631 71 
Taxes, Ofice and Law Expenses Salaries, Printing, Revenue, 
255,185 49 
4,630,311 65 
ASSETS. $21,574,842 76 
Cash in Trust Company, ‘in andonhand~= - 746 64 
Invested in United States, New _ State, ond other stocks — 
(market value $4,227, 397 83), cost - 4140518 95 


Invested in New York City Beak Stocks (market ‘value 


$46,827 50), cost - 41549 00 
Real Estate - + - 1,768,174 14 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by seal estate valued at $26, 000- 

000 00, buildings thereon insured for over $11,000,000 00, and 

the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral 

security) 11,390,534 28 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

Quartedy and amounts to $4,069,991 51) + 986,244 08 

and semi-annual quests, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
591,405 51 
Fw ad on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 

lection (estimated reserve on thes pin pts. m8, in- 

cluded in Liabilities) - = - 272,484 75 
Amounts due from Agents - ae ee age 29,033 08 
Interest accrued to January 1, 1873 Cage) ee SS Ce 

21,574,842 76 


ADD 


Excess of market value of securities over cost - - - - 92,157 38 


CASH ASSETS, JANUARY |, 1873, S21 ,667,000 i4 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 7 - $281,542 00 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proof, ete. - - 192,670 00 
Amount reserved for Reinsurance on existing policies insuring 
$117,621,753 21 participating insurance (at 4 per cent. Carlisle 
fom remium) $1,000,852 65, eemperticipating (at 5 per cent. 
arlisle net premium) - - 19,418,926 46 
hae of Beta Preminm of 1872, payable during the year 
1873 - - 


131,436 76 
——— $20,024,575 22 


DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, $1,642,424 92 


From the undivided surplus of $1,642,424 92 the Board of Trustees has declared a Re- 
versionary Dividend, available on settlement of next annual premium, to participating 
policies, proportioned to their Contribution to Surplus. The cash value ‘of such reversion 
may be used on settlement of premiums, if the policyholder so elect. 

During the year 8,910 Policies have been issued, insuring $27,096,273 61. 





TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance Comp pany. 
rer DOWS (David Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
(Merchant), ‘Union Buildings, corner William and Pine. 
‘(ate Dater, Miller & Co., Grocers). 
'T (Bogert & Kneeland) 49 William Street. 

JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 
WM. H. APPLETON (Appleton & Co.,) Publishers, 549 and 551 Broadway. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS (Collins & Brothers, Stationers), 370 Broadway. 
WILLIAM BARTON (Banker), 38 Wall Street. 
WM. A. BOOTH (Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall. Street. 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD (Banker), 35 Broad Street. 
HENRY BOWERS (Banker), ‘Broad Street. 
CHAS L. ANTHONY (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Pea cwon Street. 
Pt ay COBB, President Eagle Fire’ Insurance Coed ny 71 Wall Street. 

WARD MARTIN (E. Martin & Son, Pork Packers, etc. ront Street. 
EDWIN HOYT LAPLAN (BOs Spraguce & Co., Dry Goods), 100 Franklin Street. 
H. B. M8, Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth Streets. 
i] x. guy) SEY EY NOUR 


mour & Go) 78 Warren Street. 
OaELIAM By. TREERS, Viow 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
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Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

BARNES, J. D.,; Bapt., of Newark, N. J., at 
Port Chester, N.Y. 

BETTS, Tuomas, Epis., St. John’s, Weston,Mo. 

BILLINGSLEY, J. M., Bapt., of Salem, Ill, at 
Flora, lil. 

BROWN, Axsort, Epis., St. John’s, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. 

see E. V., Bapt., of Laconia, N. H., at 
East@nosburg, Vt. 

CAMP, Henry F., Epis., of Circleville, ord., 
June 25th, Gambier, 0. 

CHAMPLIN, C. B., Epis., of Lake Providence, 
La., at St. John’s, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

= C. H., Epis., Trinity ch., Demopolis, 

a. 





COX, Davip W., Epis., ord., June 25th, Gam- 
bier, 

DAVIS, G. 8., Epis., missionary at Kinsman, 
and Niles, O. 

DAVIS, E., Univ., Canton, Mass. 

DICKEY, Tuos. E., ~ ty of Olympia, Wash. 
Ter’y, at Suisun, Cal. 7 

DURBORO, 8., Epis., Church of the Evangel- 
ists, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ENGLISH, J. B., Bapt., Fee Fee, Mo. 

FOTHORON, L. J., Epis., ord., June 27th, 
Alexandria, Va. 

— C., Bapt., of Rochester, at New Hart- 
ford, ° 

GLEN, Wrmu14M R., Presb., inst., June 10th, 
Mcnticello, Ill. 

HANDE, H., Luth., inst., Estherville, Ia. 

HANEY, Wm. H., Unit. Presb., inst., Beulah 
and Mumford, N. Y. 

HAWKE, J. R., Bapt., ord., Howard Grove, Ja. 

HEWITT, P. B., Bapt., Pine Grove, Mich. 

ee Joun, Bapt., ord., Lewisville, 

y- 

@MAN, T. E., Bapt., Parker’s Prairie, Minn. 

JOHNSON, E., Bapt., ord., Lewisville, Ky. 

JONES, Epwarn VALENTINE, Epis,, ord., June 
27th, Alexandsia, Va. 

.ULIAN, Joszra ¥., Epis., of Marion, O., ord., 
June 25°, Gamodier, O. 

LACY, T. Huao, Ep.s., ord., June 27th, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

LATHAM, A., Bapt., of Mendallville, at Thorn- 
ton, Ind. 

LEBERMAN, J. J., Ref. (Gexman), inst., June 
28tv, Louisville, O. - 

LEIDEL, W. C., Luth., of Gettysburg Theo. 
Sem., at Davis and Dacota, th. 

LEYSE, Tuomas, Bapt., of Clymer, N. Y., at 
Oakland, Pa. 

LIGHTER, Peter Baxpy, Epis., ord., July Sth, 
Grace ch., Detroit, Mich. 

LOVEJOY, Gro. E., Cong., of Andever Theo. 
Sem., ord., July 16th, Candia, N. H. 

MACK, P. 8., Luth., of Watsontown, at Hum- 
melstown, Pa. 

MACKAY, W. R., Epis., of Erie, at Sharon, Pa. 

MERRIMAN; J. R., Bapt., of Angelica, at 
Schenectady, N. ¥. 

MEYER, W. L., Luth., inst., Pomeroy, O. 

McCORMICK, M. T., Epis., ord., June 27th, 
Alexandria, Va. 

NEAD, Geo. W., Bapt., ord. and inst., Union 
Stock Yards’ ch., Chicago, Il. 

PALMATIER, A. B., Bapt., of Warrensburg, 
N. Y., at Pittsford, Vt. 

ian Hy J. W., Bapt., stated supply, Ludlow, 


POWERS, W. H. H., Epis., ord., June 27th, 
Alexandria, Va. 

PUTNAM, A. B., Epis., ord., June 25th, Gam- 
bier, O. 

RICHARDSON, Crrvus, Cong., of Plymouth, 
inst., July 10tb, 1st ch., Keene, N. H. 

RIGBY, N. L., Bapt., Winfield, Kan. 

ROBERTS, CHarzes B., Bapt., ord., July 3d, 
Macomb, Ill. 

ROBINSON, J. B., Bapt. of Newton, Theo. Sem., 
ord., J uly 2nd, Milford, Mass. 

RUMPLE, J. W., Luth., assistant pastor, Holy 
Trinity, Lancaster, Pa. 

SEIBERT, A. F., Luth., of Phila. Theo, Sem., 
at St. John’s, Dayton, O 

SERVISS, W. H., Bapt., of Clarkson, stated 
supply, Troy, Mich. 

SEWALL, Joruam, Cong., of Bangor Theo. 
Sem., stated supply, Center Harbor, N. H. 

SMITH, E. P., Epis., of Whitewater, Wis., at 
St. Thomas's, Hamilton, N. Y. 

— Jacos, Luth., of Springfield, at Tiffin, 


STRAIL, H. A., Luth., of Hartwick Sem., at 
Poestenkill, N. Y. 

STURGES, Cuartes M., Epis., of Columbus, 
ord., June 25th, Gambier, O. 

TAI.BOT, ErHEeLBert, Epis., Macon City, Mo. 

TAYLOR, GranaM, Ref. (Dutch), ord. and inst., 
July ist, Hopewell, N. Y. 

WIESE, M. F., Luth., inst., Chicago, Ill, 

WROTH, Perecrine, Epis., ord., June 27th, 
Alexandria, Va. 

ZUBER, L., Luth., of Chambersburg, Pa., at 
Lansing, Mich. 

CALLS. 

ADAMS, Gro. M., Cong., of Wellesley, to 
South Framingham, Mass. 

BARNUM, Aveusting, Cong., of Wanseon, O. 
to Cornell, N. Y.. Accepts. 

BEVINS, Bapt., of Norridgewock, to Ca 
Neddock, Me. x ” 

BOWKER, Samvuet, Cong., of Raymond, to 
Salem, N. H. Accepts. 

BRADLEY, C. F., Cong., of South Lee, Mass., 
to Birmingham, Conn. 

CLARE, R. H., Luth., of Blain, to Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

EASTER, Geo. W., Epis., of Connallsville, to St. 
Stephen’s, Sewickley, Pa. Accepts. 











FER: Wm., Ref. (Duteh); East Williams- 
eS L.i. Accepts. Me 

FOSTER, Bentiey §8., Presb., of Dunmore, 
Pa., to Andover, N. J. 

FRANCIS, Lewis, Ref. (Dutch), Greenpoint, 
“L. 1 Accepts. : 


HAYNES, Lvoivs M. 8., Bapt., of Watertown, 
to Norwich, N. Y. Accepts. 

HIBSCHMAN, W.H., Ref. (Ger.), of Waynesbo- 
ro, to Shippensburg, Penn, 

ILSLEY, G. B., Bapt., of Springvale, to Yar- 
mouth, Me. Accepts. 

KEENE, A. C., Bapt., of Fairmount, to Kan- 
kakee, IIL ‘ 

KISER, J. F., Luth., Amsterdam, Penn. Ac- 
cepts. 

LITTLE, Gzo. O., Presb., of Connersville, 
Ind., to Assembly ch., Washington, D. C. 

MORRIS, 0. 8., Cong., of Westminster, to 
West Cummington, Vt. Accepts. 

MUELLER, I. C., Ref. (Ger.), of St. James, 
— Pa., to St. Paul’s, Wheeling, W. 

a. 


McGLATHERY, Wi1114g, Epis., of Towanda, 
Pa., to Church of the Aseension, Fall River, 
Mass. Accepts. . 

MoKara, W. W., Presb., of Marysville, Cal., to 
9th ch., Chicago, Ill. Accepts. 

MoKAY, ALEXANDER, Presb., of Elmira, Il., 
to Duff’s ch., East Puslinch, Ca. 

OSTERHOUT, J. J., Bapt., of Webster, Mass., 
at East Albany, N. Y. 

PARKS, J. H., Bapt., of Manayunk, to Calvary 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa, 

PATTENGILL, W. W., Bapt., ord. July Ist, 
Saginaw City, Mich. 

PITCHER, J. H., Ref. (Dutch), Westerlo, N. Y. 
Accepts. 

ROBINSON, Geo., Presb., of Lancaster, to 1st 
ch., Chester, Pa. 

SAVAGE, M. J., Cong., of Hannibal, Mo., to 
Plymouth ch., Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 

SHAW, 8., Bapt., of Newton Theo. Sem., to 
South Antrim, N. H 

STELLING, G. F., Luth., of Harrisburg, Pa., 
to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

STEVENS, E. J., Bapt., Traverse City, Mich. 

WITHROW, J. D., D.D., Presb., of Arch-street 
ch., Philadelphia, Pa,, to 2d ch., Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

WILCOX, G. B., Cong., of Jersey City, N. J., 
to 1st ch., Norwalk, Conn. 

WILLIAMS, J. W. M., D.D., Bapt., of Balti- 
more, Md., to 1st cu., Brooklyn, L. I. 

WOODWARD, Jas., Bapt., of Briston, to Tam- 
aroa, Ill. Accepts. 

ZWEMER, A., Ref. (Dutch), Holland ch., 
Albany, N. Y. Accepts. 


REMOVALS. 

ALLEN, A. Jupson, Bapt., Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
Resigns. Leaves Oct. 12th. 

DARLING, Geo., Cong., Hudson, O. 

DICKINSON, F. W., Cong., Coventry, Vt. 
Resigns. 

RDDY, Zacwary, D. D., Cong., Chelsea, Mass. 
Resigns. [1 health. 

FOWLE, F. W., Bapt., Claremont, N. H. 

FRINK, B, M., Cong., Saco, Me. 

HOOKER, E. C., Cong., Stockbridge, Mass. 
Rosigns. Il health” mY 

HUNTER, J. B., Bapt., Lancaster, Penn. 

JARRELL, W. &., a 1st ch., Springfield, 
Ill. Yyeaveo Aug. Ist. 

LIPES, H. H., Bapt., Mishawaka, Ind. Re- 
signs. Leaves Aug. Ist. 

MARTIN, Isaac, Spis., St. Stephen’s, Borders- 
burg, Pa. Resigns. Leaves Sept. Ist. 
MoDUFFEE, 8. V., Cang., Barton, Vt. Resigns, 
— Norman, Ceng., Salt Lake City 

tah. 


ORRICK, W. P., Epis., S$. John’s, York, Pa. 

RUSSELL, B. P., Bapt., White Pigeon, Mich. 
Resigns. 

SHAFF, J. B., Bapt., Shelbyville, Ind. 

SMITH, N. 8., Presb., 3d ch., Fort Wayne, tnd. 
Resigns. 

STONE, J. Warp, Bapt., East Aurors, WN. Y, 
Resigns. Leaves Aug. 31st. 

TRADER, T. R. B., Epis., Christ ch., Houston, 
Texas, 

WHEAT, Jonn Tuomas, D. D., St. Lazarus, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


DEATHS, 
BOWDISH, C. G., Meth., Astoria, L.L., July 5th, 


LEE, Rev., D. D., Epis., Frederickton, New 
runswick, July 7th. 
REEKS, Gero., Bapt., Lake Preston, Min. 
ROBERTS, Joun L., Meth., Ocean Grove, N. 
Y., June 2th. 
WHITEHEAD, Cuartxs, Ref. (Dutch), Perth 
Amboy, N. J., July 18th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ADAMS, F. W., Cong., of Olathe, Kan., has 
applied for orders in the Episcopal Ch. 

OLLVER, ANDREW, D. D., Epis., of Annundale, 
has been elected profonter of biblical learn- 
ing and interpretation of Scripture in the 
Epis. Gen. Sem., N. Y. 

HARRIS, ABpram M., Meth., of Newark Con- 
ference, leaves for Arizona July 15th, to 
labor among the Indians. 

HOUSE, T. J. B., Bapt., has accepted the ap- 

intment of superintendent of the Boston 
hurch Extension Society. 

HUTCHINSON, Joun §8., Bapt., of Newton 
Theo. Sem., has been appointed assistant 
prohee of - New Testament Greek at 

rozer Theo. Sem. 

NELSON, Henry A., D.D., Presb., of Lane 
Theo. Sem. Cincinnati 0., has been elected 
president of Knox Co! ge, Galesburg, Ill. 

RIDEOUCT,. Jacos B., F. Bapt., has been re- 
ceived into the Presbyterian Church by the 
Presbytery of Emporia, Kan. 

SEABURY, Wiu14M J., Epis., has been elected 

rofessor of ecclesiastical polity and law in 








pis. Gen, Sem., N, ¥, 


Pebbles, 


Ame on the Bleecker-street (New York) 
horse-cars shows some odd signs. There is one 
on @ large~eclothing house in Crosby street, 
which reads: '‘ Clothing sold at Hone st prices.”’ 
‘And many persons wonder where there is a 
Hone st, only to find that the word honest bad 
misled them. Anothersign in Beekman street 
reads “*The Gold Heating Company,” which 
also puzzles the passer. After many conjec- 
tures as to what the company heat gold for, 
and whether the sweating process is referred 
to, an inquiry in the office develops the fact 
that a Mr. Gold is the proprietor of a kind of 
furnace. An Elm-street saloon keeper has for 
a name Dammeyer. Not an easy name for 
Christians to call at a distance. 


----One of our local judges lately took a 
lesson in spelling in a justice’s court, when a 
Mr. Wood was the witness. 

‘What is your name?”’ asked the clerk. 

‘*Ottiwell Wood,” answered the witness. 

‘*How do you spell your name?’ then asked 
the somewhat puzzled judge. 

Mr. Wood replied: 

“O double T, I double U, E double L, 
Double U double O D.”’ 

The astonished judge thought that was one 
of the most extraordinary names he ever knew; 
and, after two or three attempts to record it, 
both he and the clerk gave it up, amid rvars of 
laughter. 

....Two sparks from London once came 
upon a decent-looking shepherd in Argyleshire, 
and accosted him with: 

“You have a very fine view here. Youcan 
see a great way.’’ 

“Yu aye, yu aye, a ferry great way.”’ 

“Ah! you can see America here, I suppose ?”” 

“Farrar than that.” 

“How is that?” 

“Yu jist wait tule the mists gang away, and 
you'll see the mune.” 





-..-Itis pleasant to see things put strongly 
and pointedly. Some one asked Col. Howard, 
of Georgia, lately, if he thought that a certain 
Radical in that state would steal. ‘Steal!’ 
responded the Colonel. ‘* Why, by Jove, if he 
were paralyzed and hamstrung, I wouldn’t 
trust him by himself in the middle of the Des- 
ert of Sahara with the biggest anchor of the 
‘Great Eastern.’ Steal! I should think he, 
would.” 


.... The latest method of spending the honey- 
moon is reported from Italy. An American 
recently met an old school-fellow, whom he 
had not seen for years. ‘“‘Youhere?” “Yes, 
my dear fellow, I have just been married, and 
am come to pass the honeymoon in Italy.” 
“ And your wife?” ‘My wife? Oh! I left her 
in New York!” 


....‘* You ought to let me pass here free of 
charge, considering the benevolent nature of 
my profession,” said a physician to a tol?-gate 
keeper. ‘‘Notso,” was the reply; “yuu send 
too many ‘dead-heads’ through here now,” 
The doctor didn’t stop to argue the point, but 
paid his toll and passed on. : : 


-o-eA Troy man advertises ‘“‘the largest 
assortment of boys’ pistols in the market.” 
Inasmuch as the merchant has an undertaker’s 
sbop on one side of him and a surgeon’s office 
on the other, suspicion has been aroused that 
the three have formed a sort of tripartiteship. 


.... Shooting in Decatur County, Ind., must 
be nearly over for the season. A paper there 
says: ‘‘Milt. Bryan went gunning the other 
day, and returned home, after a twenty-four 
hours’ ramble, with 0 squirrels, 0 doves, 0 larks, 
1 grasshopper, and a ham sandwich.” 


.-.-Not long ago, in the Court of Appeals, a 
certain lawyer of Celtic extraction, while argn- 
ing with earnestness his case, stated a point 
and then proceeded: ‘And, if it plaze the 
coort, if I am wrong in this, I have ‘another 
point that is aqually conclusive.” 

.-..In struggling to make a dull-brained boy 
understand what conscience is, a teacher asked: 
‘*What makes you feel uncomfortable after 
you have done wrong?” . “My papa’s big 
leather strap,’’ feelingly replied the boy. 


.s.-In a recent case of dgsault with intent to 
kill in Indiana, it was shown that the affray 
came about from a father insisting on remain- 
ing in the room with his daughter and her 
beau. The jury cleared the young man. 
...».A-woman at Scranton, Pa., put her tongue 
to a flat-iron to see if it was hot. That house- 
hold is remarkable quiet these days. 

Ap apher requests that his sign— 
‘Taken from life”’—should be his epitaph. 

..--To the benevolent: There is a.man so 
hard up tbat he even sleeps on tick. 

..». What mountain most resembles the sound 
of asneeze? Catarrh-din. 


+. When a man’s necktie is untied how un- 
tidy be looks. 
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Mews of the Werk 


Tae university boat-race at Springfield, last 
Thursday, was by far the most important college 
regatta ever held on American waters, not 
from the number of contesting crews, but from 
the extraordinary interest which the public has 
taken in it from the start. Last year there 
were six contestants—Amherst, Bowdoin, Har. 
vard, Williams,- Yale, and the Massachusettg 
Agricultural College; while this year crews 
entered from all these colleges, and from Co. 
lumbia, Dartmouth, Cornell, Trinity, and the 
Wesleyan University as well, Brown and the 
University of Michigan being the only promi. 
nent colleges unrepresented. The exercises 
of the week began on Tuesday with a single 
scull race between John Biglin, trainer of 
Dartmouth, and Ellis Ward, trainer of Amherst, 
which was won bythe former. On the same 
day the Harvard Freshmen defeated the Brown 
Freshmen bya score of 21 to 14, and the Bog. 
ton nine (professional) beat the Athletics by 
thesame score. Twomen only, Messrs. Sw: 
of Yale, and Dutton, of Cornell, took part in 
the college single-scull race on Wednesday, Mr, 
Swift being the victor. The two-mile foot-racg 
for the Bennett cup was won on Thursday 
morning by Mr. Bowie, of McGill University, 
Montreal. The Freshman race on the same 
day was won by the Yale crew in 17.58, the 
other contestants and times being: Amherst, 
18.3414, and Harvard, 19.03, The university 
race was not called until 6 o'clock 
on Thursday, there being an oujrageons 
delay in the start, and was won by 
the Yale crew, although the colors were at 
first given by the referee to Harvard. It will 
be remembered that in a similar manner the 
race of 1870 was at first given to Yale. Sueh 
was the darkness and the closeness of the con. 
tests that the positions of the other boats have 
not yet been officially announced, save the 
third and eleventh places, to Harvard and Wil 
liams respectively, and the referee will receive 
statements from all the judges before making 
his final decision. But the best authorities give 
the positions and times of the other crews a 
follows: Yale, 16.59; Wesleyan, 17.01; Har 
vard, 17.11; Dartmouth, 17.2844 ; Amherst, 
17.32; Columbia, 17.58%; Bowdoin, 18.07%; 
Massachusetts Agricultural, 18.191/; Cornell, 
18.24; Trinity, 18.42; Williams, 19.2534. Ae. 
cording to this statement, it will be seen that 
Amherst, the winner of last year, is this year 
fifth, and the “Aggies,” the victors of 1871, 
eighth; while the crews from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity and Dartmouth, colleges which have 
never before been represented, were second 
and fourth respectively. But Amberst’s time 
of 1872 still remains unsurpasscd. And cer. 
tainly the experience of the past three years, 
notwithstanding the success of Yale, is such 
as to give every encouragement to the Amherst 
and Dartmouth and Wesleyan crews to hope 
to win the race next year, while Trinity and 
Columbia and Williams will learn the import 
ance of greater care in the selection and train- 
ing of their crews, although the latter college 
has been singularly unfortunate from the start, 





- The university race of 1873 is the fourteenth 


held on American waters, and the list of win- 
ning crews and their times is as follows: 183, 
Harvard, two lengths; 1855, Harvard, 22.00; 
1859, Harvard, 19.18 ; 1860, Harvard, 18.53 ; 1864, 
Yale, 19.01; 1865, Yale, 17.421¢; 1866, Harvard, 
18.43; 1867, Harvard, 18.13; 1868, Harvard, 
17.4814; 1869, Harvard, 18.02; 1870, Harvard, 
20.80; 1871, Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, 16,4614 ; 1872, Amherst, 16,33; 1873, Yale, 
16.59. 


....The Khan of Khiva has declared himself 
a vassal of Russia....There was no disturb- 
ance in Dublin on the occasion of the Orange 
parade on the 12th....The Sultan of Turkey 
has declined the invitation of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to visit the Vienna Exposition. 
....The Shah of Persia is now in France. Itis 
said that he willsoon return home, in conse 
quence of an insurrection....The Spanish Gov- 
ernment has issued a decree rescinding all em 
bargoes, and ordering the immediate restor® 
tion of all property heretofore seized for polit 
ieal offenses in Cuba. Don Carlos has re 
entered Spain....It is reported from various 
points on the Continent of Europe where chol- 
era has been prevalent that the disease is every- 
where abating. 


....A movement looking toward the forma- 
tion of a new state out of North Mississippi, 
West Tennessee, and Western Kentucky is 
being discussed by the newspapers published 
in the section interested. A convention is to 
be held at Jackson on the 29th inst.,when dele- 
gates are to. be present from every city, tows, 
and civil district within the limits of the pro- 
posed new state. 

....The decision of the Halifax court of iv- 
quiry into the cause of the disaster to the 
steamship ‘‘ City of Washington”’ has been ren 
dered, and Capt. Phillips has been suspended 
for one year. 
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July. 24, 1873.] 
Young and Old. 


THE OLD DOLL. 
BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 


War, my poor, forsaken dolly! Where is your 
little mistress ? 
DoInot hear her singing somewhere about 
the house ? 
But your gown is so old-fashioned, your curls 
are very dusty, 
And your nose—can it be possible !—what, 
eaten by a mouse ? 
It was 80 little while ago that, dressed in finest 
fashion, 
You had your chair in the parlor; you drove 
out every day ; 
You counted friends by dozens; you gave such 
charming parties. ; 
Iwonder why you sit alone in the garret, 
thrown away. 


How very sad it must have been to find the 
world you lived in 
Change and grow older every day, while you 
were just the same. 
I think I know the story. Did they talk more 
with each other 
‘And go to walk without “‘the dolls’? Ah! 
you were not to blame. 


Tell me, you poor, old dolly, if she never once 


seemed sorry 
That things had changed so utterly, as the 
' days rushed on so fast ? 
Perhaps she wished the playhouse friends were 
still her best and dearest, 
And every one as good and true as you in 
days long past. 
What happy times those must have been, for 
Kitty loved you dearly ; 
What solemn secrets you must know, if you 
could only tell ; 
How she would smile to hear them now, that 
tall, reserved young lady, 


Who told you everything she knew and cared 
for you so well. 


Ah! it’s really very hard, and I pity you, poor 
old Rosa— 
Once the best of all her treasures, and now 
sitting here alone ; : 
But the children grow up, dolly, and the days 
and nights do hurry, 
‘Till they leave behind old pleasures and are 
men and women grown. 
& 





COMPOSITIONS. 
BY MCB. 





Witte and Walter. were great friends, 
sharing one another’s joys and bearing one 
another’s burdens with equal alacrity. They 
went through a course of mutiplication, 
“substraction,” and division together at 
school, very much as they went through a 
course of measles at home—/. ¢., with much 
“fussin’” and some scolding. Though 
naturally quick to learn, they hated the 
tables. They could say them very well 
“right straight along”; but skipping about 
was a “stumbling-block” and a “rock of 
offense,” in their eves. 

“How many does five from fourteen 
leave?” asked Willie, somewhat pompously, 
of Walter, as they were going home from 
school one day. 

“Seven.” 

« Wrong.” 

“Bight.” 

“No, sir.” 

Another guess would have brought the 


right answer, but Walter’s patience was ex- 
hausted. 


“I don’t know, and I don’t care,” he re- 
plied, almost fiercely. ‘ You missed it 
yourself this morning. You know you did.” 

Which unfortunate fact Willie could not 
pretend to deny, and the questioning was 
discontinued for that time. 

Some little time afterward,the boys walked 
into their respective homes one Wednesday 


noon, with slow steps and solemn counte- 
nances, 


“What is the matter, Walter?” asked his 
mother, ‘ 


“Tve got to write six. lines,” he replied, 
in a subdued tone. 

“Six lines of what ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know. Turkeys or frogs.” 

“ Six lines of turkeys,” laughed Mamma. 
“What funny lines those would be.” ~ 

“IUs.a composition. Can’t I have some 
Paper, Mother?” 


anes but I think I'd eat my dinner 


Walter thought he didn’t want any; but 
finally changed his mind. 

“Do you think turkeys are very pretty, 
Mother?” he inquired. 





THESINDERENDENT.; 


‘* Yes, very pretty when they’re roasted.” 

‘* How do they kill turkeys ¥’ 

‘* Ob! in various ways,” 

“They don’t know when they’re going to 
be killed, do they ?” 

‘* Probably not.” 

“Don’t the other turkeys miss them ?”’ 

‘ Perbaps they do.. I. can’t tell, I never 
was a turkey, you know.” 

Walter laughed heartily at this funny 
speech ; but.the laugh ended with a sigh. 

“IT don’t know how to write it,” said he, 
dolefully. 

‘“‘ Write everything you can think of about 
turkeys, just as if you were talking to me.” 

‘**P’y’aps I shall choose frogs,” said Wal- 
ter. ‘‘I can think two things about them.” 

“What can you think?” 

““They have long legs and they say ‘ka- 
chunk.’ Can’t I go over to Willie’s house ? 
I can write better over there.” 

Mamma gave her permission, also some 
paper and a lead pencil. Walter started 
off, feeling very important; but met Willie 
coming to “his house,” with a sheet of fools- 
cap and a Faber No. 2, so they turned 
back. 

The two boys seated themselves at the 
little table, with paper before them and 
pencils in hand, both overwhelmingly con- 
scious of the great work in which they were 
engaged. 

“ How sbali you begin?” asked Willie. 

‘I shall put ‘Dear Teacher’ at the top,” 
was the reply. 

‘* Frogs or turkeys?” 

“T don’t know. Turkeys, I guess.” 

‘* Well, I’ll have turkeys too.” 

‘*Why don’t you take ‘Frogs,’ and have 
them different,” asked Walter’s. mother. 

But Walter didn’t want to. 

They worked very quietly for about ten 
minutes. At the end of that time Walter 
threw down his pencil. ‘‘I can’t think of 
anything,” he exclaimed. 

‘*Read me what you have written,” said 
Mamma. 

So Walter read: 


“My dear teacher turkeys are very Pritty 
when there dead arid cooked Nice they kill them 
And they don’t know it.’’ 


‘“*Pshaw!” cried Willie. ‘‘ They doknow 
it. I guess you’d know it if a man came 
running after you with a big knife.” 

“T don’t mean that. I mean they don’t 
know when they’re going to.” 

“They know enough to run away, at any 
rate.” 

“‘Read yours,” said Walter, glancing at 
Willie’s two lines.” 


“Dear Teacher A Turkey is a Bird A tur- 
key isakind of Hen they gobble and Skare 
little children.” 


‘That's all I've got. I can’t think of, 
anything more,” said Walter. 

‘*Nor I,” yawned Willie. 

“Oh! yes, you can,” said Mamma, en- 
couragingly. ‘‘ You can say that we have 
them for Thanksgiving dinner.” 

Both boys added this interesting item, 
after which they came to a stand-still again. 

“T wish we'd chosen frogs,” whined 
Walter. 

“So do L I’ve got paper enough to 
change.” And Willie looked down upon 
his sheet of foolscap with a satisfied air. 

“ Mother’ll give me another piece. Won't 
you, Mother ?” 

Mother took a sheet from her writing- 
desk, ‘‘Now, boys,” said she, cheerily, 
“make up your minds to work hard until 
your task is done. Try and remember 
everything you have ever heard about frogs. 
Walter may come here and sit by me. You'll 
get along better so. Pretend this is a school- 
room, and don’t speak a word until you 
have finished.” 

For awhile the poor little fellows sat dis- 
consolate. It was up-hill work and never 
was silence so oppressive. Walter wanted 
to ask something dreadfully. He raised 
his hand, as if he were really at school, 
snapping his fingers in a manner that 
would have driven his teacher frantic, had 
she been there. But Mamma only smiled 
and shook her head. 

At last he did really think of something, 
and so. did Willie. The scratching of pen- 
cils was heard. The lady smiled, as she 
saw the anxious, absorbed expression of the 
boyish faces. 


Willie was the first to finish, though his |, 


was the longer of the two. 











“Hooray!” cried he, waving his paper 
triumphantly. ‘‘Three.cheers! Qne—”. 

“That isn’t fair,” exclaimed Walter, in 9 
distressed tone. “You put me all out. 
Must he, Mother?” 

‘* Have a little patience, Willie,” said the 
lady, pleasantly. 

They had not long to wait, for Walter, 
after adding a few more words, folded his 
sheet in a business-like way, quietly remark- 
ing that “he had wrote all he knew.” 

“ Who will read first ?” asked Mamma. 

Both boys were suddenly stricken with 
excessive bashfulness. 

ye don’t want to,” said Willie, sheep- 
y- 


“You read ’em, Mother,” begged Walter. 

So Mamma took the papers in her hand, 
scanning them with some little amusement, 
which, however, she was careful not to be- 
tray. This was Willie’s composition : 

““My Dear Teacher Toads are funny Things 
they have long legs and they can leap verry 
Far they sleap on the ground and grassy banks 
of Brooks they get there Food by Slyness they 
will lye down in the Sun where the Grashop- 
pers come they lye their and appeare to be 
asleap and a Grashopper comes Up and all at 
once they feal themselves caught and Swollowed 
the color of the toad is Brown with black 
strips all up and down its Back. its eyes are 
green with green Eyelids. I cant write eny 
more so good Bye Willie L Edwards.” 

‘* That’s very good, indeed,” said Walter’s 
mother; but I see a good many mistakes in 
spelling. Hadn’t you better correct them?” 

“Oh! no. The teacher’ll mark ’em,” he 
replied, carelessly. 

Walter’s was not as long. It was as fol- 
lows: 

‘*My dear teacher A Toad bas four legs and 
is a harmless creature, the toad can spit fire 
see how he trys to get out of your way the 
Toad is very usefull his neck is all the time 
going in and out it hops along as plesently as 
ever some bad boys like to plage the poor thing 
and it has two eyes like we have if you Handle 
the toad you will have wats and it has a little 
head so good by 

‘* Walter James Simmons.” 

“ You didn’t say anything about its long 
legs,” said Mamma. 

** So I didn’t.” 

‘* Walter was much disturbed for a mo- 
ment, but finally happened to think that 
Willie had mentioned that important fact. 

‘*T didn’t say that it said ‘ka-chunk,’ 
either,” said he, after a pause. “No mat- 
ter,’ he added, resignedly. ‘‘I don’t b’lieve I 
know how to spell. ‘ka-chunk,’ any way.” 

The compositions were neatly copied, and 
handed in the next day. Willie said he 
didn’t know whether Miss §. liked them or 
not, but Walter was sure that she did. 

‘* At any rate, Mother,” said he, com- 
placently, ‘‘ she laughed like anything.” 





LITTLE BOOTS. 
BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 


‘* Buack yer boots, Mister? Hey ?” 

It was just in front of the “ Planters.” 
Pater Familias and [I were scudding along 
with rapid steps (quite unworthy, I own, of 
the staid, slow dignity of the city we repre- 
sent—the future great city of the world); 
and I nearly ran over the wee morsel of 
humanity that darted in front of me, to ad- 
dress his eager appeal for business to my 
companion. 

‘*Bless me, dear child!’ I said, impuls- 
ively, putting out my hand and touching 
the lad’s swart cheek. Then, observing how 
very diminutive was the little body who so- 
licited anemployment which, low as it was, 
was yet far beyond his ability, 1 added: 
ay why can such a mite as you black 
boots ?” 

‘*Yes’m, I can,” was the eager response. 
And the whole little body quivered with ex- 
pectancy, as if sure now of ajob. I could 
scarcely take my eyes from him, but there 
was Pater Familias bounding along, for all 
the world like a bred and born Chicagoan 
(which he is not), waiting neither for time, 
tide, little Boots, nor me. Of course, I had 
to catch up with him. There was a man 
somewhere, waiting with some deeds which 
I had promised to sign; and the man (who 
was a Chicagoan) was, of course, in a hurry 
to take some train or other, and there was 
no help for it. Little Boots and I were, 
perforce, compelled to part. 


“ And so, even so we let go hands, 
And in between us rushed the torrent world.” 


But all my heart went out after the eager, 








933. 


a ed 


disappointed little mortal, shrinking forlorn- 
ly back into bis niche beside the door of 
the railroad ticket-office. He was so little— 
such a baby, almost. And he seemed so 
sure of ajob. Pater Familias’s face is one 
that attracts all children to bim, and this 
poor little mite, I knew, had fully expected 
not only a job, but also a smile and a kind- 
ly word. And alas! Pater Familias had 
not seen him at all, and was vaguely wonder- 
ing what had caused me to loiter so just 
there, of all places, in front of that string of 
railroad otfices, where the sidewalk is al- 
ways embellished or disfigured, as the case 
may be, by ylatoons of inane-looking men, 
whose unoccupied condition recalls to mind 
the pertinent question of the Great Master: 
““Why stand ye here all the day idle?” 
Dashing through this ‘‘ toothpick brigade,” 
I reached Pater Familias’s side. 

“Why couldn’t you wait a minute?” I 
asked, crossly. ‘‘ You might have stopped 
long enough for, me to find my purse and 
give that small childa dime. If he’s there 
when we go back, I shall give him a quar- 
ter,” I added, in a tone that seemed to imply 
I should spite somebody with my large 
beneficence. 

“Tm sure I’ve no objection, dear,” re- 
turned Pater Familias, in his mild way, so 
exasperating to one of my turn of mind. 

‘* Who said you had ?” I retorted, pouting 
alittle. And then I laughed at my own 
miserable petulance, and walked on as loy- 
ally as need be, and dutifully signed away 
my “right of dower” and mercy knows 
what in a thousand or so acres of howling 
wilderness, mercy knows where, for ’m 
sure I didn’t bother to read the absurd, long, 
red-lined document that the young man 
with a solemn countenance and a j.cucil 
over one ear and a steel pen over the other 
handed tome. It was enough for me that 
Pater Familias knew where his land was 
and what he wished to do with it, and that 
it would afford him pleasure to have my 
name at the bottom of that paper among the 
L. 8s; and therefore I put it there in my 
boldest and most mannish hand, and really 
exerted myself to be civil to the solemn 
young man when he lifted up his hand as 
if about to pronounce a benediction, and in 
a husky whisper, as though strangling witb 
red tape, propounded to me the usual formu- 
lated nonsense, which I take to be only a 
legalized direct insult to every man and 
woman whom God hath joined together. 
Only think what it implies. What sort of a 
woman inust she be who can be forced by 
any man to sign her name against her own 
will and wish? And what manner of man 
ishe who will either worry or bully his 
wife into the performance of an unwilling 
action ? 

But througk the whole of the transaction 
I saw the wistful, longing eyes of little 
Boots. Above the brisk tones of the satistied 
purchaser of the ‘wilderness,’ above the chok- 
ing whisper of the pen-and-pencil-ornamented 
notary, above the crisp, clear ring of the 
two attorneys’ voices I heard the earnest, 
nervous, pleading quaver of the poor little 
mite on the street-corner. Pater Familias 
tucked a goodly roll of bills into my hand, 
as I left the notary’s office— my right of 
dower,’ etc., Isuppose ; and I hastened back 
to the street-corner, where I had left my 
little boot-black. But alas! the place that 
had then known him knew him no longer. 
The niche wasempty. No box of brushes 
sat against the wall, no eager little body 
darted out to salute the passer-by with 
pleading inquiry. I had missed my oppor- 
tunity, and the roll of greenbacks did not 
compensate. What roll of greenbacks was 
there ever or will there ever be that shall 
compensate for a lost opportunity of giving 
“‘one of these little ones” a cup of cold 
water in the name of the Master? 

A few weeks later, passing by the place, I 
observed another shoe-black, a sturdy lad, 
with a fine, frank face, standing in the niche 
of the ticket-office door. Some irresistible 
impulse bade me ask of this lad if he knew 
anything of the little fellow who had for- 
merly occupied the place. 

‘* Jest a mite of a chap, most a vaby?” he 
questioned. 

‘* Yes,” I answered, “very dark, with a 
great shock of black hair and large, sor- 
rowful, dark eyes.” 

“That’s him.” responded the lad. “Ge 
couldn’t make nothin’. Ye see his bands 
was too little ter grab the brush. Yes, I 
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know him. An’ he tumbled down-stairs, 
*bout a week or two ago, with the baby in 
his arms, an’ the baby’s dead; an’ ‘little 
Boots, he’s hurt somehow and can’t stand up 
much, He’s sold out ter me. Them ere 
brushes ’n’ things was hisn.” 

“* Poor little fellow!’ saidI. ‘‘And where 
does he live? Will you take me to see him, 
if I pay you for your time?” 

““Take ye fer nothin’, Missis. Come on!” 
said he, promptly shouldering his box and 
starting off at a brisk rate of speed, asthough 
he meant that, whether you called it busi- 
ness or whether you called it benevolence, 
the present enterprise was undertaken, on 
his part, at least, in solid earnest. I liked 
that boy’s way, and accordingly I came on. 
And so we arrived at little Boots’s house. 
Tt was situated in one of those side alleys, 
not so very far from the centers of civiliza- 
tion, and the room that was little Boots’s 
home was up a miserably shaky flight of 
stairs. I only wondered that Boots was not 
dead, as well as the baby, after falling down 
the hideously steep and narrow and ricketty 
contrivances. There were sounds of blows 
and of faint shrieks issuing from a room on 
the first landing, there was a card with 
**Small Pox” on it upon the door of one 
room on the second floor, while a drunken 
woman leered at me from another; but none 
of these disturbed my sturdy guide or me. 
‘* Here’s the place,” said my pilot, tapping, 
as he spoke, upon a shaky door. 

“Come in,” said a child’s voice, in tones 
that sounded solemn. Dear! dear! the 
squalor, the poverty, the wretchedness that 
met my eyes as, opening the door, we 
looked into the miserable apartment. I 
never saw anything like it. I can’t bear to 
recall it. Filth, sickness, destitution, mis- 
ery filled the place. We entered the room. 
The mother lay sick with consumption. 
The father, crippled with hip disease, sat on 
the foot of the bed, laboring at an old um- 
brella that he was trying to mend, in the ex- 
pectation of receiving twenty cents for the 
job. Onan old soap-box, with his elbows 
on his knees, his tiny hands hanging list- 
lessly down, and his great, mournful 
eyes fixed on his mother’s fevered face, 
sat little Boots. ‘‘Poor, dear little 
Boots,” I said. He smiled, but did not 
speak. I spent an hour in this wretched 
room. How many needs—sore needs, too— 
these suffering creatures had. With the as- 
sistance and hearty co-operation of my pilot— 
whose name, he tuld me, was Tom, and who 
certainly was as willing as he was dead in 
earnest—I brought afew comforts into the 
poverty-stricken place. Before leaving, and 
after having held an interview, not devoid 
of a certain painful interest, with both the 
parents, I turned to the quiet little lad upon 
the soap-box, and said, cheerfully as I could, 
for my heart was heavy with these people’s 
bitter sorrow: ‘Little Boots, didn’t you 
ever see me before? Don’t you remember 
me?” 


“Yes,” he answered, gravely, and with a 
little sigh. ‘‘I seen you. I knowed you 
when you come in.” 

“Ah! then,” said I, ‘‘and why didn’t you 
come and shake hands with me?” 

“I guessed maybe you didn’t care bout 
it,” he said, in his quaint, old-fashioned 
way. “Most don’t care ’bout me at all.” 

Ah! the pathos of it. J 

‘But Iam not one of those,” I said. ‘I 
came here on purpose to see you. I was so 
sorry the Doctor—my Doctor, you know— 
hadn’t time that day to stop and get his 
boots polished. And I’ve brought you a 
present. See, isn’t it cunning?’ I asked, 
holding up a pretty little portemonnaie. 
** There's a quarter in it that I should have 
given you that day, ifyou hadn’t been gone 
when I came again to your stand.” 

Can I ever forget the look that little Boots 
turned on me as I placed the gift in his 
hand and stroked his soft young check? 
There was no need of words. Little Boots 
and I were fast friends, lovers even, from 
that moment. I sent ‘my Doctor” around 
there the next day. Tom guided him, as he 
had guided me, and the Doctor took care to 
reward him for both excursions. There was 
no hope for the mother, he reported. Her 
days were numbered. And forthe father it 
was only 2 matter of time. The hospital was 
the only fit place for both of them, and 
thither he had managed to remove them 
‘But what is to be done with the child?” 





he asked. “Don’t you know of some 


asylum, or home, or something where he 


could be cared for, at least, for a while ?” 

I did know of an asylum anda home and 
‘something ’"—that something a warm wel- 
come—Pater Familias’s own home and mine. 
Isaid so. ‘Do you mean to say that you 
are Willing to take that child?” asked Pater 
Familias, with mild surprise. “And 
suppose that I do?” I asked, with some- 
thing of my wonted petulance. ‘‘ Have you 
any objections?” For I knew that the dear 
soul was thinking of how impatient I was 
apt tobe with my own little folks at times, 
and how, perhaps, the added care of a stran- 
ger child might not tend to develop in me 
the gentle virtue of which I stood in so much 
need. But he answered wisely that he had 
no objection whatever, and that, if I said so, 
he would bring the little fellow home with 
him that very night. 

And thus it happened that little Boots 
came to be my close companion for many 
months. My own darlings, well aud strong, 
and with hungry, grasping intellects, trooped 
off to school each morning with their father ; 
and all day I sat at my desk and wrote, 
while close beside me, in the little stuffed 
rocker that Pater Familias had bought for 
his especial use, sat quiet, patient, tiny little 
Boots. I think I never lifted my eyes from 
the work before meto smile on the sober 
little laddy but I found his eyes — those 
great, yearning, melancholy eyes — fixed 
on my face with the same almost adoring 
look of affection which he first bestowed on 
me that day in his miserable home, when I 
told him that I cared for him. Sometimes 
I laid down the tiresome pen, and asked the 
child to talk to me and rest me. What 
quaint, queer conversations we used to hold. 
He had never been much loved by either of 
his parents. They had buried several chil- 
dren, “all fine, healthy boys.” The father 
had said, regretfully, to the Doctor: “ They 
could have helped me some. 7Zh#s. one 
never can. He’s just a helpless burden.’ 
And Boots had heard it all. Doubtless, he 
had heard it often before. ‘‘He’s looked to 
me like an unlucky chap ever sence he let 
the baby fall and get its death,” the father 
added. And Boots heard that too. There 
was small grieving done at the parting. The 
‘‘unlucky chap” shed no tears of regret for 
the parents who had endured but never 
loved him. The baby, the puny little sister, 
he had truly loved, and her memory was yet 
green in his affections. ‘‘I wish you had a 
baby,” he would say, agaim and again. ‘‘I 
would nurse it just as careful! It shouldn’t 
pester a might.” And when I laughed and 
told him he was baby enough for me, he 
shook bis head, and answered only: ‘‘I do 
wish you had a baby. I’m sure I wouldn’t 
fall again.” One day I offered to borrow 
the Dutch gardener’s baby for him; but he 
objected. A borrowed baby wouldn’t do. 
He wanted to show me how well he could 
nurse my baby. Then he got up and walked 
about the room, saying that he was getting 
quite strong, and that there was no danger 
that he would fall down such nice broad 
stairs as ours. Poor little soul. How I have 
exerted myself to comfort him concerning 
that unlucky fall and its sad consequences. 

‘* Little Boots,” said I, one day (he would 
never hear to any other name. ‘You called 
me that first,’ he said, ‘and you sounded so 
nice. I like it now, always’), ‘‘ shouldn’t 
you like to learn to play upon the piano?” 

I had been resting myself by running over 
a few simple melodies on the children’s 
piano in the nursery. His face flushed with 
a pleased surprise. Without further cere- 
mony, I lifted him to the piano-stool, and 
taught him the notes on the keyboard, and 
gave him a five-finger exercise for both 
hands. I laid my open watch upon the in- 
strument, and bade him practice until the 
minute hand reached a certain spot upon the 
dial. It was wonderful how he learned. 
Every day, when I grew weary of desk writ- 
ing, I rested myself by giving little Boots his 
lesson. What pleasure it gave the child! 
He talked less and less of the baby and the 
fall and of the baby he longed to nurse. The 
piano lesson was his dream, his sweet and 
pleasant duty. How delighted he was 
when for the first time our merry brood 
gathered around the instrument to hear lit- 
tle Boots play “‘ Blue Bells of Scotland”; and 
Pater Familias promised to bring him, next 
day, a box of paints, as reward for his dili- 
gence in piano practice. 

After the box of paints came we had nice 





times, little Boots and I. There were ideas 
in that head of his. He wrought them out 
in crude forms in water colors, and held 
them up to the sun and air of my criticism. 
When it sometimes happened that my crit- 
icism was more than usually severe, and I 
desired to make some reparation, I used to 
read little bits out of my stories to him. 
Often Ifound myself unconsciously simpli- 
fying the written words of my manuscripts, 
adapting them to his comprehension. And, 
frequently, upon getting the little lad’s en- 
tire approval of the text as I had read it to 
him, I have gone over the manuscript, alter- 
ing it to the very style and phraseology I 
had used for my little friend. And none of 
the little far-off folks who wrote me those 
pretty, thankful letters, praising my printed 
stories, ever guessed that the stories they 
most praised were the very ones that had 
been thus filtered through the simple intelli- 
gence of a tiny street-waif. But so it came 
to pass that we helped one another, little 
Boots and I. One day (shall I ever forget 
it?) I was very busy, and I rose from my 
desk and tried first the piano and then the 
sewing machine ; but there was no virtue in 
them. Wearily I flung myself into a low 
rocking-chair. “Come, little one,” said 1, 
‘“climb up into my lap, and let us take a 
rock.” How the pale cheeks flushed, and 
the great, mournful eyes grew luminous 
with emotion! He came timidly to my 
side. I lifted him to my lap, and, 
folding my arms around him and draw- 
ing his head down upon my shoulder, rested 
my cheek upon the soft masses of his sloe- 
black hair. How long I rocked him there I 
do not know. I think I must have sung the 
half of Mother Goose’s Melodies to him and 
one or two old Scotch ballads, and had 
drifted into “ There isa Happy Land” and 
‘Jesus loves Me,’ when Pater Familias 
walked into the room. And still the little 
fellow l#y quiet and happy in my arms. I 
could not bear to put him down and end his 
blissful experience ; for somehow I felt then 
that he had never known a child’s privilege 
anda child’s pleasure of mother love and 
mother petting and coddling. He had been 
defrauded of childhood’sinberitance. Pater 
Familias took him on his knee, and asked 
him of the paintings, and the piano lessons, 
and of what he had learned new through 
the day. How animatedly the child an- 
swered him. How gleefully he recited a 
few of the precious bits of nonsense I had 
sung tohim. I remember that day so well 
because, as little Boots sat on Doctor’s lap, 
I noticed for the first time the deformity 
that afterward grew so rapidly upon him. 
Ab! that fearful fall! Poor. little Boots ! 

Gradually it came about that the stuffed 
arm-chair was less and less in use. My little 
companion gazed on me from among the 
heaped-up cushions on the lounge. I read 
the stories oftener from the MS. In time 
the piano lessons were dropped, the paint- 
box seldomer opened. By and by our only 
mutual recreation came to be the readings 
from the MSS. and readings from a dearer, 
sweeter page than any I could ever hope to 
write. Ah! I trust he learned the ‘old, 
old story” in those quiet days, upon the 
threshold of the valley. In these days we 
sang together sometimes of that “Happy 
Land” and of Him who said “Suffer the 
little children to come unto me.” More fre- 
quently the Doctor came home earlier, that 
he might bring some pretty toy or dainty 
fruit or flower to the patient little sufferer. 
And the noisy, romping children came to 
tip-toeing through the halls, and toning down 
their voices as they asked: ‘‘Is little Boots 
no better ?” 

And every, every day and hour the great, 
solemn, mournful eyes followed me with 
that look of worshipful affection I had never 
seen in any other eyes. 

And every day the frail bark drifted silently 
and surely nearer and nearer to the other 
shore. 

it came at last—that day when the loving 
eyes turned away their worshipful gaze 
from my face and looked unto Jesus. The 
little, clinging arms loosed their hold about 
my neck. The tiny bark was drifting into 
port. 

“Good-bye, little Boots,” 
“Good-bye till we meet again.” 

Back from the shadows of the dark valley 
he flashed a glance of ineffable afféction. 
**God bless you,” murmured the white lips, 
struggling up from the cold waters of the 


I sobbed. 
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river of death to waft back a message of 
love to his one dearest friend, and my little 
lover was gone. The frail bark was moored 
in the haven of eternal rest. 

And something very sweet and preciong 
had faded out of my life—something the 
memory of which remains a perpetual ben. 
ediction to lighten and soothe a perpetua) 
grief. Often and often my eyes turn yearp. 
ingly toward the little arm-chair, vacant 
now, where used to sit my companion of g9 
many happy hours; and oh! my heart 
aches, because 

“The vision vanishes. He is not there.” 

But oh! little Boots, dear little Boots, } 
am glad that you are dead. Iam glad that 
your hands were folded away in their in. 
nocence beneath the coffin-lid. I am glad 
and grateful that your guileless feet have 
ended their journey beneath the violet. 
sodded mound in the peaceful cemetery 
before they learned to wander in the devious 
paths that lead toruin. Oh! I am glad and 
thankful for you that you are safe within 
the fold, and that nothing can ever, ever 
harm the dear little child who loved me 0, 
and whose last fond words to me, whispered 
almost from Heaven's gate, seem less a fare. 
well than a benediction. 


BRIGGATY. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 


HAvE you ever met Briggaty? Yes? 
Then you know the young person I mean. 
She is found in most houses, I guess, 

And her clothes are not fit to be seen. 
Why, she climbs up the trees, and she sings, 
And she gets in new mischief each hour; 

On the gate she triumphantly swings, 
And she don’t care one bit for a shower. 








Now she never was bashful or shy, 
And she always speaks out her own mind, 
Quiet Granny looks on, with a sigh— 
To Miss Briggaty she is resigned. 
If her spectacles cannot be found, 
Or her knitting has wandered from sight, 
Then soft arms that have clasped her neck round 
And sweet kisses make everything right. 


She’s a wonderful person to talk, 
She’s a picture of rollicking fun ; 

She will never, by any means, walk 
When she has a good chance for a run. 

Though her oddities make people laugh, 
Yet to do a kind action or good 

There are not many girls who'd take half 
Of the pains that Miss Briggaty would. 


THE RISKS OF THE ROWING 
MEN. - 








BY WILLIAM BLAIKIE. 


Tue researches of Dr. John E. Morgan, 
physician of the Manchester Royal Infirm- 
ary, a8 described in his recent and very ex- 
haustive work, “ University Oars,” are most 
valuable in this connection. In 1869 he 
wrote to the 255 men then living who had 
rowed in any of the English pote y eodl 
races, getting replies from 251; and throu 
the friends of most of the thirty-nine who 
had died he had also word, what he asked 
being, in substance: “ Whether the training 
and exertion demanded of those who take 
part in the university boat-race are of so try- 
ing a character that in numerous instances 
the constitution is liable to be permanently 
injured?” He found that seventeen either 
described themselves or were spoken of by 
their relatives and friends as baving suffered 
to something like the following extent. Of 
six of those now dead—five from consump- 
tion and one. from heart-disease—the re is, at 
least, grave doubt whether their overexer- 
tion in boat-racing was the predisposing 
cause. Of five cases of supposed injury, oné 
who rowed too young found a pain soon af- 
ter in the apex of his heart, though he says 
he can now walk ten or twelve miles without 
any trouble, and has preached two sermons 
almost every Sunday for 20 years; still his 
heart is weak, though he has no organic dis- 
ease. Three others did suffer, and seriously, 
from overrowing, the heart of one and the 
lungs of another becoming very much in- 
ha in a way almost directly traceable to 

t. Three morerowed when, from some ail- 
ment, they were not in a fit condition to do 
so, and seem never to have been rid of the 
ill effects of their imprudence. Of the re- 
maining three, all appeared to fare well dur- 
ing their rowing years; but the inactivity of 
sedentary lifesince has brought the disorder 
of stomach in two, and of heart and liver in 
one, which they might have naturally ex- 
pected from such a complete change in their 
mode of life, though vigorous exercise has 
since set one of them all right again. Dr. 
Morgan finds, too, that the longevity of the 
earlier Varsity oars compares favorably with 
that of less athletic men otherwise similarly 
circumstanced. Being first sure that the 


rower has no constitutional defect, waiting 
till he is, at least, twenty, training bim care- 
fully and thoroughly, and considerably ab- 
brievating the ordinary race-course, woul 


thinks, toward avoiding the 





go far, he 
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avesaved Renforth, or would help 
pe ama why he died when he did, and 
not earlier, for instance? 

Again, while rowing allows and even in- 
vites a man to strip and let the sun in at his 

vy—no trifling benefit, by the way—and 
while it tends to not only generally harden 
him, but often to make him almost amphib- 
jous, it is doubtful if it begins to be as bene- 
ficial as many another form of exercise. 
There seems to be an idea prevalent among 
ns not familiar with it that it expands 

the chest ; but they are quite mistaken. / 
man may row for a lifetime and find his 
chest not one inch larger by so doing. _When 
oarsmen have large chests they will, we 
think, be found to have gotten them by some 
other means than rowing. Broad backs 
they can get, and probably will, until they 
goon look and are too broad for their chests 
—we mean not really their chests, but what 
is ordinarily called so, the front of the chest. 

Nor does the average Briton seem to run 
as great risks from rowing as the average 
American, thouch neither begins to seize 

the facilities he might have for 
either fitting himself for it or knowing its 
rightful place in his physical educution. 
The former early accustoms himself to the 
downright hard work of football, and hare 
and honnds, wrestling and running, and 
by the time he is fifteen he is not only well 
grown, but also well developed, and oft- 
en shows himself up to hard racing while 
yet at school, and before he fs old enough 
for the universitv at all; while in the next 
few years he broadens and ripens into the 
well-set, sturdy representative of his coun- 
try, s0 well known all the world over. 

‘But the American boy starts in with tops 
and marbles, plays base-ball some, skates a 
Jittle, and generally, at least, if city bred, 
finds himself at fifteen slender, or, at least, 
thin, very likely studying too much, and 
anything but fit for vigorous and sustained 
bodily effort. If he goes to college, he 
finds, on arriving there, one set of fellows 
working with all their might to get ready 
for the coming season on the ball-field, and 
another for the river. If inclined to out- 
door sports, he falls in with one or the 
other, and, as the end_ they word for is near 
and plain, words well, and in the parts where 
he will need strength on his parade day soon 
has it. But when a year or a few years old- 
er, what good has this temporary and partial 
development brought him? He is very 
likely to find, with the leaving off of his 
work, that his muscles are weakening and 
growing smaller; and, especially if he has 
overrowed or rowed hard when out of con- 
dition, that his beart also is somewhat out 
of order, and that his chest, which was 
never really strong, is not sonow. At the 
gymnasium he attended while at college, or 
before reaching there, he found for an in- 
structor some man likely enough a graceful 
gymnast or good boxer, but who had very 
crude notions of what each of his pupils 
needed to keep down effort with the parts 
already strong, encourage it with those that 
were weak, and round and harden each one 
into a symmetrical and well-knit man, good 
for almost any sort of physical test he might 
ever be called on to stand.—Harper’s Maga- 

eine. 





TO EUROPE BY BALOON. 


Many particulars are published of the 
construction of the great ‘‘Graphic” bal- 
loon, wherewith Profs. Wise and Donald- 
son intend to attempt the passage of the 
Atlantic, starting from New York about the 
20th of August next. The only chance for 
a successful issue of this hazardous voyage, 
almost the only chance, indeed, for life 
which the daring aeronauts will possess, 
depend upon the flotant endurance of the 
aerial ship. To fortify the apparatus in this 
respect will be the paramount consideration 
of the navigators. Doubtless they would 
be glad to elongate the balloon, provide pro- 
pellers and steam power, and so continue 
the experiments in aerial navigation ably 
begun by De Lome and others. But the neces- 
sities of the present occasion forbid. The 
ordinary rotund form of balloon, although 
unsuited for mechanical propulsion, is best 
adapted for strength as a gas-holder, and 
this is the form that has been wisely chosen. 
Professor Henry, writing to the Graphic, 
also to Professor Wise, fully indorses the 
views of the latter in respect to the exist- 
ence of constant easterly currents above the 
earth, and expresses the belief that, if the 
balloon can be kept afloat long enough, she 
May be wafted over the ocean to Europe. 

ut he does not recommend the attempt ; 
and, if it must be undertaken, wishes that 
some other person, in whom he had less 
personal regard than Professor Wise, were 
about to make the trial. He thinks that, as 
peiinary to this ocean voyage, Professor 

ise ought to make an overland flight 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic, a distance 
nearly equal to the. widthof the Atlantic 
. To this Professor Wise replies that 

the easterly currents will be found steadier 
and safer over the ocean than above the 
land; and he prefers to take the risks of 
dropping into the sea rather than the chances 
of bumping against the cliffs of the Rocky 
Mountains.’ In view of the Professor's ex- 
Periences on his great voyage from Missouri 
to New York, in 1859, described in our last 
number, we think his conclusion is correct. 
expects to be able to keep afloat in the air 





will be actually required-for the great ‘‘ waft.’”’ 
To us the probabilities of his success-appe & 
to be little better than those of an individual 
who, in an open boat, without sail or oars, 
should attempt to float across the Atlantic 
upon the surface of the Gulf Stream.—Scien- 
tific American. 
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A LESSON IN HISTORY. 
A. D. 1900. 


IT was a summer evening, 
Old Mr. Smith had come 
From San Francisco, by balloon, . 
To his suburban home— 
Where, by the shore of Klamath Lake, 
His pleasure he was wont to take. 


He saw his grandchild, Colfaxine, 
While playing at croquet, 
Roll something large and smooth and 


round 
To her brother, Henry Clay, 
And ask the young sport if he knew 
Where that queer palzozoic grew. 


The old man Smith stepped up and took 
The relic in his hand, 
And shook it till it rattled out 
A gill or two of sand. 
“Tis —_— squaw Modoc’s skull,” quoth 


e, 
“Who fell in the great victory.” 


‘* Now tell us what ’twas all about,” 
Young Henry Clay inquired ; 
While on-her mallet Colfaxine 
Leaned with a look inspired. 
‘Come, tell us who the warriors were, 
And why they killed each other here.”’ 


“Tt was the Yankees,” said old Smith, 
‘“Who made the Modocs run, 
Because they coveted the lands 

The red men hunted on. 
It’s somewhat mixed; but all agree 
That ’twas a famous victory. 


“Men, babes, and women, fifty-three, 
Followed the Indian chief ; 
One hundred times as many whites 
Brought Mr. Lo to grief ; 
And every red was killed,” said he, 
“In the great Modoc victory.”’ 


“But what good came of it at last ?”” 
Asked gentle Colfaxine. 
“Good Theat y, we got their land, you 





The home you’re living in ; 
And many a heathen — won we 
In that brave Christian victory. 


“ Great praise our Colonel Killem gained, 
And eke our flag, I ween” ; 

“But did they read the Bible then ?” 
Said pit Colfaxine. 

“Why, that I cannot say,” quoth he; 

‘* But ’twas a glorious victory.” 


— Boston Journal. 








est care. 


the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 


glands to their normal vigor, preventing baldness and 
making the hair grow thick and strong. 


desirable. 


says of it: “I consider it the best preparation for its 
intended purposes.” 


the color of the beard from gray or any other unde- 
sirable shade to brown or black, at discretion. It is 


easily applied, being in one ration, and quick! 
and effectually prod perm : e 
will neither rub nor wash off. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DBALERS 
MEDICINE. a 


This standard article is compounded with the great- 
its effects are as wonderful and satisfactory as ever. 
It restores gray or faded hair to its youthful color. 

It removes all eruptions, itching, and dandruff,and 


By its tonic properties it restores the capiMary 


As a dressing nothing has been found so effectual or 


Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachusetts, 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 
FOR THE WHISKERS. 


This elegant preparation may be relied onto change 


y produces a permanent color, whi 


MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., 
Nashua, N. H. 





FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 





F 
Reval Dealers. 
East 27th street, near 34 Avenue, New York. 


RNITURE.—IRVING & SON, Wholesale ana 
Factory and Warerooms 2 206. 8 





SUMMER FURNITURE 


Seaside Cottages, 
Mountain Villas, 


City and Country Houses 
Is THE 


RATTAN, 


made up in new and beautiful styles. 


CHAIRS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 


FOR HOUSES, VERANDAS, AND LAWNS. 
SOFAS AND RECLINING CHAIRS, 
WORK-TABLES AND BASKETS, 
FLOWER STANDS, FIREWOOD-HOLDERS, ETc., 
Erc. 


BASKETS of every kind, 
MATS, MATTING, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
BROOMS, Etc., Erc. 
Sold by all first-class Furniture Dealers. 
Manufactured by 


CYRUS WAKEFIELD, 
36 Canal and 129 Friend Sts., 
BOSTON. 


New YorK SALESROOMS: 3 Barclay St. and 
8 Park Place. — 








Ten Reasons why the NE PLUS 
ULTRA Spring Bed Bottom 
Manufactured by the U.S. Spring 
Bed Co., at Springfield, Mass., 
are the best in the world. 


Tron and Steel except the cushions, and 
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Wherever introduced, these Beds have given a 
satisfaction no other bed has ever done. ial terms 


given for orders for Hotels and Public Institu- 
tions. Bed warranted satisfac in use or 
money refunded. Send for Circulars Price-list. 


J. F. PECK, Ag’t. 
Springfield, Mass., May, 1873 


WM. H. LEE. 


ESTABLISHED (826. 


DOWN-TOWN FURNITURE STORES. 


25 Per Cent. Saved on First-class Fur- 
nitures 





Parlor, 
Dining, 
Chamber, and 
Library Suites 


WM. H. LEE’S, 


No. 277 Canal St., one door east of 
Broadway, and 199 Fulton St., 
near Church St., N. Y. 
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The Victor W 


ire Mattress. 


THE MOST PERFECT SPRINC BED EVER OFFERED 
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In its construction are 
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CELEBRATED 


LIvER PILLs, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Hepatitis or Liver Complaint, 
DYSPEPSIA AND SICK HEADACHE, 


68 
Symptoms of a Diseased Liver, 
| caer in the right side, under the edge 


of the ribs, increases on pressure ; 
sometimes the pain is in the left side; the 
patient is rarely able to lie on the left 
side ; sometimes the pain is felt under the 
shoulder-blade, and it frequently extends 
to the top of the shoulder, and is some- 
times mistaken for a rheumatism in the 
arm. The stomach is affected with loss 
of appetite and sickness; the bowels in 
general are costive, sometimes alternative 
with lax; the head is troubled with 
pain, accompanied with a dull, heavy 
sensation in the back part. There is ge- 
nerally a considerable loss of memory, 
accompanied with a painful sensation of 
having left undone something which ought 
to have been done. A slight, dry cough 
is sometimes an attendant. The patient 
complains of weariness and debility ; he 
is easily startled, his feet are cold or burn- 
ing, and he complains of a prickly sensa- 
tion of the skin; his spirits are low; and 
although he is satisfied that exercise would 
be beneficial to him, yet he can scarcely 
summon up fortitude enough to try it. 
In fact, he distrusts every remedy. Se 
veral of the above symptoms attend the 
disease, but cases have occurred where 
few of them existed, yet examination of 
the body, after death, has shown the ti- 
ver to have been extensively deranged. 


AGUE AND FEVER. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Liver Pitts, 1n cases 
or Acuvue anv. Fever, when taken with 
Quinine, are productive of the most happy 
results. No better cathartic can be used, 
preparatory to, or after taking Quinine. 
We would advise all who are afflicted 
with this disease to give them A FAIR 
TRIAL. 


Address all orders to 
FLEMING BROS., Pitrspurc, Pa. 


P. S. Dealers and Physicians ordering from others 
than Fleming Bros., will do well to write their orders 
distinctly, and take none but Dr. C. M’ Lane's, prepared 
by Fleming Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. To those wishing to 
give them a trial, we will forward per mail, post-paid, to 
any part of the United States, one box of Pills for 
twelve three-cent postage stamps, or one vial of Vermi- 
fuge for fourteen three-cent stamps. All orders from Ca- 
nada must be accompanied by twenty cents extra. 

Sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 
keepers generally. 


Dr. C. M’Lane’s Vermifuge 


Should be kept in every nursery. If you would have 
your children grow up to be HEALTHY, STRONG, and 
viGorous Men and Women, give them a few doses of 


M’LANE’S VERMIFUGE, 
TO EXPEL THE WORMS. 
ag- BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Fidey'§ Garholic Troches. 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
HEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
INFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 








Aspecialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power ofthe 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 





A specialty against contracting infectious diseases, 
The peculiar properties of Carbolic Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely relied on 
as@ preventive in cases of Smatt Pox, VaRIoLor, vic., 
ete. 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 

Price 2% cents per box Sold by druggists every- 
where, 


JOHN FEF. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No, 8 CollegePlace, New York. 





hold Panacea and Family Lint- 

en See remedy in the world for the follow- 

com’ vis., Cramp in the Limbs and Sto: 

Pain in the Stomach, Bowels, or Side, Rheumatism in 

all its forms, Bilious Colic, Neuralgia, Chole: 

tery, h Wounds, Burns, Sore T’ pinal 

Oo Saye 
le and All-healing. For In 

eternal Use. Prepared by CURTIS & BROWN, No. 215 
Fulton Street. New York, and for sale by all 











NOTICES. : 


Con en 


¢2™ Ail commmnications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
shonld be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

{@™ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor; and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

t@™ No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

3 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@ Manuscripts sev.t to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Epiror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, July 24th, 1873. 
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COLLEGES AND REGATTAS. 





Ir would be mere affectation to pretend a 
jack of interest in the great race which bas 
just been so grandly contested by eleven 
colleges and so nobly won by Yale. The 
story of the contest we have given in apoth. 
er column, and, referring to that as our text 
and waiving introduction, we would pro- 
ceed to preach a little sermon under a few 
heads. 

I. College racing is # good thing. 

1. Negatively. 

a. Not that the racers axe better scholars 
for their devotion to boating. They may be 
worse scholurs. hey probably will give 
time to physicat which would otherwise be 
given to mental culture. 

b. Not that ther health will be certainly 
improved. Jn many cases it will be, but in 
others itmay be injured. There is certainly 
danger of excess, and rowing is not the 
most healthy exercise, 

2. Acxvmatively. 

a. lt benefits the health of the great body 
of students. Six men in a college row, and 
possibly one or two injure themselves. But 
six hundred may be stimulated to regular 
and healthy exercise, and for the good of the 
greater number it may pay to kill off an 
occasional athlete. 

b, The rivalry it invites is healthy. If 

' the satisfuction of being able to do a good 
thing better than anybody else be a selfish 
one, it is a selfishness that is nearly vacated 
of all its deformity. It is in the line of 
developing one's faculties and putting to 
usury one’s talents. 

c. The mental stimulation it affords is an 
augury of good. Education consists more 
in learning how to apply one’s self with ine 
tensity and persistence than in the acquire- 
ments made by such application; and it is of 
secondary importance in what sort of work 
the lesson is learned. Some who never could 
have learned it from Liddell’s Lexicon may 
learn it irom one of Elliott's boats, and 





the young man who has tasted the sweets 
of fighting one good fight, no matter what 
it is, is far more likely to try to do some- 
thing else superlatively well after he leaves 
college. 

d, The fraternity of institutions it secures 
is valuable. It is well for colleges to shake 
hands. They should recognize their com- 
mon iuterests and brotherhood and learn 
to respect each other. Harvard may learn 
that the rough vigor of the Wesleyan 
Methodists may be quite as serviceable as 
her own polish, and the Wesleyans may 
learn that Harvard and Yale are not so over- 
bearing as they thought. 

e. The sympathy of the unlaureated public 
it secures is worth having. The races ad- 
vertise the colleges. Yale, Harvard, Dart- 
mouth, Amherst, Columbia are in every- 
body’s mouth. The pony race for the vale- 
dictory does not appeal to the hoi polloi. 
But a grand struggle like this at Spring- 
field impresses them with the notion that 
colleges produce fine, gritty fellows, and 
how nice it would be if our Johnny or 
Sammy could go to college.. And public 
sympathy is a more productive endowment 
than seven per cent. bonds. 

IL. Pluck pays. 

Last year Yale’s defeat was overwhelm- 
ing and disgraceful; in 1871 she sulkily 
stayed at home; in 1870 she lost the race 
in a way made the more unendurable by 
the short-lived joy of apparent victory; 
while since 1865 her fortune had been uni- 
formly bad. But the Yale boys were plucky. 
They went to work almost hopelessly, but 
skillfully and doggedly, under hostile crit- 
icism even within their own walls. And 
they won, and won everything. They won 
the single scull race, the freshman race, and 
the university race; and they deserved to 
win. The men who can look disaster in 
the face, see that it was deserved, and then 
go to work and remedy it deserve honor. 

III. College faculties will do well to 
recognize and make the most and best of 
the inevitable. We are glad to see that 
President Porter addressed a speech of con- 
gratulation to the boys who brought home 
the colors from Springfield. But we wish 
he had. spoken a year ago, when they 
sneaked home, as the chronicle of Sisit 
says of the gods fleeing from the Deluge, 
‘like dogs with their tails between their 
legs.” Yale men, we understand, have 
hitherto been discouraged by the faculty 
from taking part in intercollegiate matches. 
We trust that victory will secure for athletic 
games a recognition which had better come 
after defeat. We plead for a judicious sys- 
tem of physical education in all our col- 
leges, and for the stimulus thereto which 
can only be obtained by rivalry. 

IV. It is now time for condescending or 
facetious allusions to ‘‘ fresh-water colleges” 
to cease. 

One New England college, not on the sea- 
board, has long given training in intellectual 
philosopay and political economy so good 
as to render her senior year conspicuously 
the best in the country; another has been 
first in her chair of geology and in the excel- 
lence of her cabinets; another has long ex- 
celled in oratory and English literature, and 
now has our foremost astronomer; while 
a Pennsylvania institution can boast of our 
most eminent student of Occidental philolo- 
gy. Harvard is still first in Greek and 
botany, although she has utterly lost her 
pre-eminence in English literature, and Yale 
now rivals any other college in philoso- 
phy; but it is no donger necessary 
for a student to go to either of 
them for the best attainable education. 
And now the inland colleges need not 
feel that they are one whit inferior even in 
athletics. Two years ago Harvard was 
beaten by the ‘‘Aggies”; last summer both 
she and Yale suffered defeat at the 
hands of Amherst; and this season, al- 
though Yale is victorious, two or three in- 
land crews were the favorites almost up to 
the day of the race, and as it was narrowly 
escaped winning. Next July, therefore, the 
wearers of the lavender, the green, the pur- 
ple and white, and the cornelian can know 
they are the equals, in brain and muscle as 
well, of those in whose buttonhole appears 
the magenta or the blue, and that their 
chances of victory are quite as good. And 
if the regatta of 1873 had done nothing 
else than to teach this wholesome lesson it 
‘would not have been rowed in vain. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


WHERE IS THE RISK! 


A NEwerarer that claims to be Orthodox 
insists that “the God of Paul” is a deity 
who bolds men blameworthy and punish- 
able for what happened before they were 
born, and who sends them to everlasting 
Hell for deeds which they could not help 
doing. We have a different opinion of 
Paul and of his theology. We believe that 
the attribution to him of such notions as 
these not only gravely misrepresents him, 
but dishonors the Father of all Mercies, 
whom Paul preached. ‘‘ The God of Paul” 
is not the God of the schoolmen; nor the 
God of the reformers; nor, if we may speak 
frankly, the God of the United Presbyterian. 

The practice of putting upon Paul’s words 
@ construction which they will not bear, of 
reading into his epistles the doctrines that 
they do not contain, was in vogue at an 
early day; and even in these times 
there are those who are determined 
that it shall not go out of fashion. No 
monstrous heresy was ever hatched for 
which Paul was not claimed as the sponsor ; 
and none of the heresies which have been 
saddled upon him is worse than this which 
the United Presbyterian seeks to baptize in 
his name. THe INDEPENDENT said and 
says again that between the Augustinian 
fatalism and Atheism the latter is less horri- 
ble. The United Presbyterian represents 
us as saying that “between the God of 
Paul and Atheism” we prefer the latter. 
This is a style of argumentation which un- 
doubtedly seems right to that journal; and 
the moral quality of it is, we confess, en- 
tirely in keeping with the dogma which it 
undertakes to defend; but we trust that it 
will not claim the sanction of Paul for such 
an abuse of language. 

‘Tt is no new thing,” says this organ, 
‘“‘for men to reject the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty. In all ages, with a bit- 
terness that is unaccountable, men have 
assailed the idea that Jehovah has a 
right and will to do as he pleases with 
his own.” The idea that Jehovah has a 
right to do wrong is the idea under consid- 
eration ; and, though the fact that men have 
stoutly refused to accept that may be ‘ un- 
accountable” to a theological pessimist, it is 
in the highest degree creditable to the race. 
“The sovereignty of God,” according to this 
journal, involves the idea that God has a 
right to blame men for doing what they 
never did, and to curse them for not doing 
what they could not do. Such ‘“‘ sovereign- 
ty’ as that is worse than any despotism the 
world ever saw. To say that God’s suprem- 
acy gives him the right to be unjust is to 
assai] the very foundations of justice. No 
doubt Jehovah will do as he pleases; but the 
' proposition which we are berated for disput- 
ing is that it can please him to do wrong. 

‘*Surely,” continues the United Presbyte- 
rian, ‘“‘such a solemn subject should be 
discussed with reverence; for, to say 
the least, they who oppose the doctrines 
may be wrong, and if they are it is fearful to 
think of what must be their sin.” We are 
not aware that we have discussed the sub- 
ject irreverently. The heat of a just indig- 
nation is not incompatible with reverence. 
But whatever risk is incurred in refusing 
to believe that God is both unjust and 
malevolent we will cheerfully encounter. 
If God is such a monster as that, we want no 
mercy from him; if he is both benevolent 
and just, we shall not suffer for defending 
his character against the aspersions of the 
theologians. We believe that he is both 
benevolent and just. We believe that he 
holds no man guilty of the sins of bis an- 
cestors, near or remote; that he punishes 
no man for failing to do what he could not 
do or for doing what he could not help. 
We know that, for reasons which we can 
partly understand, he does link men together 
so that the sins of one generation entail suf- 
fering and disability, not guiit, upon the 
generation following ; but, instead of damn- 
ing men for the disabilities they inherit, for 
the bias of their faculties, or the en- 
tanglements of circumstances, we be- 
lieve that he mercifully takes these all into 
the’account, and punishes no man for any 
sin of which he is not consciously and will- 
fully guilty. In short, we believe that the 
sovereignty of God is one of righteousness, 
and not one of sheer self-will. If, when the 
record is made up, we have no worse sin -to 





answer for than that we have stoutly held 
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this faith, and have never ceased to Protest 

against that denial of it which some hyper. 

Calvinists claim as the only genuine ortho. 
doxy, we shall meet the summons to judg- 

ment with a very steadfast soul. 

May we suggest that the caution pre. 
scribed for us might not be superfluous in 

our critics. ‘‘Tosay the least, they who 

‘teach’ these doctrines may be wrong, and 

if they are it is fearful to think of what 

must be their sin.” To insist that God is 

not unjust cannot be very hazardous; to 

teach that God has a perfect right to do 
wrong would seem to involve some peril, 
if there be any such thing as sinning 
against God. Suppose the accusation to 
run on this wise: ‘‘ You taught men that 
God blamed them for an act in which they 
had no part and to which they never cop. 
sented. Youaccused him of the palpable in. 
justice of requiring men todo, not what they 
had the ability to do, but what they might 
have done if their ancestors had not ep. 
tailed upon them a perverted and crippled 
nature. You insinuated that the law of 
right, which man unhesitatingly recognizes 
as the supreme law of his being and by 
which he is most closely linked to God, is g 
law which God may set aside whenever he 
pleases—that God may, if he will, do that 
which in a man would be a monstrous 
wrong; and thus you helped to pervert the 
very sources of virtue in man and to 
alienate him from the God in whose service 
alone there is life.” 

Must not those against whom such a 
charge as this can be brought incur some 
measure of the woe pronounced upon all 
““who call evil good and good evil, who 
put darkness for light and light for dark. 
ness” ? 





FREEDOM AND FRUITLESSNESS, 


Tue Index is earnestly calling for help. 
“ By no fault of ours,’’ says the editor, “the 
Index now needs money to doits great work 
greatly. It is unnecessary to expatiate bere 
on the why or the wherefore, but that is 
the fact. Shall it be leftto struggle alone 
out of the slough or perhaps be abandoned 
in it?” Mr. Abbot is now at the East, seek- 
ing to obtain the funds necessary for: the 
removal of the paper to Boston or New 
York and for its enlargement and im- 
provement. His faith in the success of his 

misson does not appear to be very strong, 
‘“‘Frankly,” he says, “we confess that we 
shall be greatly disappointed and disheart- 
ened if our bard work of the past three 
years has done nothing to stir up a spirit of 
courage, devotedness, and willingness to 
give and do in the hearts of American Lib- 
erals. It will be humiliating, indeed, if tree 
thought shall prove to be incorrigibly ‘n- 
ferior to Christianity in public spiritedness 
and noble liberality for the noblest ends.” 

One vital question with regard to the free 
religious movement is opened by this quota- 
tion. The question is whether the religion 
which is partly science and partly nescience, 
the religion which builds on logic and re 
jects at once the revelation of the Bible and 
the intuitions of the soul, can secure any 
motive power for its own propagation. Life 
is a force; if free religion is alive, if it is 
not an artificial product, it must possess self- 
propagating power. The failure to thrive 
will prove that there is no genuine life in it. 
It might be possible by careful analysis and 
exact synthesis to construct in the laboratory 
a grain of corn that would pass for genu- 
ine; but it would be hard to make one that 
would grow. Our free religious friends in- 
sist that their scientific unfaith is the perfect 
fruit of the century. The arguments by 
which they prove its superiority to the effete 
system of the New Testament are learned 
and satisfactory—to themselves, at least; 
their analysis is fine, their synthesis is 
facile. Now, let them plant their seed, and 
see whether it will grow. If it will not 
grow, if its planting prove its burial, then 
all the arguments of its apostles are but 
empty air. 

Moreover, it must not only be able to live 
and thrive, but also to make some contribu- 
tions to the well-being of mankind. Hitherto 
the Free Religionists have attempted but little 
if any organized effort for the amelioration 
of the woes or the supply of the wants of 
their fellow-men. They may be and, doubt- 
less, many of them are charitable and lit 
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benevolent work. They are eager to pull 
down the churches and the benevolent 
societies of the Christians ; but they propose 
nothing to take their place. They make a 

outcry about liberty, but what men 
most need in this land is not liberty; there 
are precious few who have not more 
liberty than they know how to use. It is 
work of delivering multitudes from poverty 
and sickness and suffering and moral 
degradation that needs to be done, and 
every religion must be tested by what it 
actually accomplishes in this field. The 
founder of Christianity rested his claim to 
Messiahship upon the work that he was do- 
ing. “The blind see, the lame walk, the 
Jepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead 
are raised, to the poor the Gospel is preached.” 
Until our Free Religious friends can show 
some such credentials as these they can 
hardly hope for any large recognition for 
their faith. Ifthey work no miracles, they 
must, at least, prove that their religion is 
calculated to promote the well-being of their 
fellow-men and of the neediest and lowliest 
of their fellow-men; and they must prove 
this not on paper, but out in the jield of 
action. 

There never has been any doubt as to 
whether the Christian faith is beneficent in 
its workings. Jesus of Nazereth was one 
who went about doing good; and, though many 
selfish men have enrolled themselves among 
his disciples, yet in the main the history of 
the Christian Church has been the history of 
unceasing philanthropic effort. Account for 
it as you will, there is a power at work 
among Christians which secures this result. 
You may prove their doctrines improbable 
and you may make myths of their myste- 
ries, but there is the sublime fact of their 
steady and self-sacrificing work through 
centuries for the physical and moral well- 
being of their fellow-men. Any religion 
which lacks the power to do such work as 
this may be free as the air; but its freedom 
will be a poor compensation for its fruitless- 
ness, 

$$ 


THE WAY TO ARBITRATION. 


Tue vote in the English Parliament ask- 
ing the Queen to instruct her principal sec- 
retary to enter into communication with 
foreign powers, with a view to establishing 
& permanent system of international arbitra- 
tion, will, probably have no very great in- 
fluence; and the Queen’s gracious reply, in 
which she does not promise to do as she is 
asked, but simply says she will do what she 
an to encourage arbitration when the occa- 
sion for it arises, will have still less. A per- 
manent court of arbitration is an impossibil- 
ity for a long time to come, and the practice 
must gradually harden into law by its em- 
ployment by such nations as England and 
the United States, which can employ it with 
much less difficulty than the states of 
Europe. The need of it is unspeakable, and 
one Geneva swallow has made the air seem 
summery to some ardent enthusiasts; but 
we fear that there will be more swords 
than plowshares made in Europe for some 
generations to come. 

Europe spends every year two thousand 
millions of dollars to keep up her war estab- 
lishments, and the interest on her war debts 
amounts to seven hundred and fifty millions 
more. Add to this the loss of production by 
conscript service, and we have a yearly cost 
that baffles conception. The people never 
‘want war. They ask for bread and are given 
bullets. Instead of useful education, they re- 
ceive military drill, and are told to be thank. 
fulif they are only impoverished, and not 
murdered. 

But, though war still costs so much and 
we have had so lately an example of its ter- 
rible brutality, it is as wrong to suppose 
that the Geneva arbitration isan exceptional 
occurrence as that it makes wars improba- 
ble in the future. In 1833 all outstanding 
claims between Engiand and the United 
States were adjusted by joint commissioners, 

-Joshua Bates, of London, being umpire. In 
‘1834 the Portendic claims arising from the 
‘blockade of the Moorish coast by France 
‘were referred to the arbitration of the King 
‘of Prussia. In 1849 the good offices of 
France were employed to settle a dispute 
between England and Greece. In 1863 the 
King of the Belgians decided a dispute be- 
tween Engiand and Brazil. In 1868 the 
00d offices of England adjusted a paltry 
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tion they seem to contemplate no sort of | but mischievous misunderstanding about the | cal experts, taken as a body. And, asa | now superintendent of schools in St. Louis. 


railroads between France and Belgium. In 
1869, at the suggestion of Prussia, a coufer- 
ence of the great Powers offered to Turkey 
and Greece a plan that was accepted for the 
settlement of their Cretan difficulties; and 
last of all we have the famous Geneva Con- 
gress, 

It will be seen that arbitration has al- 
ready made no slight progress. It is recog- 
nized asa duty among nations, the neglect 
of which is unpardonable, to attempt to set- 
tle by means of the kind offices of a third 
party any international differences. So long 
as we do not have Napoleons cn the thrones 
of Europe wars between its states will be of 
rare occurrence; but it must not be forgot- 
ten that it is not war, but the preparation 
for war that is burdensome and ruinous. 
The first great step toward peace will be 
taken when some European power—say 
Italy or Spain or Belgium or Sweden—shall 
resolutely cut down its military and naval 
budget to the support of a school or two 
for the education of officers, utterly disband- 
ing its standing army, and keeping up only 
an organization on paper, which may be made 
actual if danger should threaten. How grand 
such an act would be for Italy! How it would 
instantly relieve her financial embarassments' 
Let Italy proclaim herself outside of Euro- 
pean. complications. Let her declare that 
in the case of a European war she will aid 
neither party, but keep steadily at work 
educating and caring for her own people. 
The old motto, si vis pacem para bellum, is 
utterly false. If you want peace, prepare 





for peace, not for war. Disarm, and nobody 
is jealous or suspicious of you. These are 
the paths to peace—a practice of inter- 
mediation hardening into a law and disarm- 
ament. 





MEDICAL EXPERTS. 


Or the medical gentlemen who testified 
upon the trial of Bleakley, the slayer of 
‘* Maud Merrill,” a number gave it as their 
opinion that he was insane, while others as 
positively expressed the opposite opinion. 
Being physicians, they were all legally 
assumed to have such a knowledge on the 
| subject of insanity that their opinions are 
entitled to special weight; yet, in this case, 
as in most others in which the question 
arises in courts, the experts did not agree 
among themselves. Their testimony pre- 
sented a direct and flat contradiction on a 
vital question of fact. 

Such disagreements may be due to unequal 
opportunities for observation, or to unequal 
capacity to form a correct opinion, or to 
very different theories as to what constitutes 
insanity, or to all these causes combined. 
Due to whatever cause, they necessarily 
compel the jury to judge, as best they can, 
between the experts, and determine the im- 
portant question of fact upon conflicting 
evidence. The jury must accept the evi- 
dence as authority, or they must decide upon 
its weight and character. Upon the first 
supposition they will be embarrassed, since, 
if they accept all the evidence as authority, 
and the authorities contradict each other, it 
will be impossible for them to come to any 
conclusion. Upon the second supposition 
the question immediately arises whether it 
is the province of the jury to decide what is 
insanity in the legal sense, and make this the 
standard for determining the question of 
fact upon the evidence submitted, or whether 
they shall take the law on this subject from 
the lips of the judge on the bench and 
apply it to the facts as proved in the particu- 
lar case on trial. 

The actual history of trials, especially 
those for murder, shows very clearly that, 
while medical experts, like all other compe- 
tent witnesses, may be admitted as witness- 
es and give their testimony as to states of 
mind and bodily conditions, which are so 
many questions of fact, they ought not to be 
accepted as authority by either court or jury, 
certainly not without a most radical change 
in the method of trial. These experts are 
mere witnesses, and not officers of law. 
They are selected by the party calling them 
because their views, previously ascertained, 
will serve that party’s necessities. Their 
opinions are generally known tobe on oneside 
or the other of the case, and for this reason 
they are summoned to testify by the party 
needing to use them. There is no certainty 
that their opinions on the question of in- 





sanity will represent the true sense of medi- 


matter of fact, there is no settled and final 
opinion of such experts, because there is no 
court to settle the conflicts among experts, 
and therefrom gather a fixed and established 
law as to that kind and degree of insanity 
which exempts its subject from erim- 
inal responsibility. On this subject the 
doctors on the witness-stand do not agree 
among themselves, and even the medico- 
jurists who have expressed their opinions in 
essays and books are wide apart. Our judi- 
cial machinery supplies no governmental 
boards of medical experts, selected for their 
ability as official and independent arbitrators 
and judges, on the same basis as our courts 
of law. These experts are simply voluntary 
theorists, whose opinions, known in ad- 
vance, will favor the defense of the party 
using them. They are admissible as wit- 
nesses to facts within their knowledge; but 
plainly their opinions ought not to be ac- 
cepted as authority in determining what the 
facts prove. They can supply no estab- 
lished rule of law for the government of 
either judge or jury. 

The case would be very different if the 
law provided for a court of medical experts 
to try the specific question of insanity, or 
provided such experts to sit with judges and 
aid them in deciding this question whenever 
it was involved. A tribunal of experts 
legally organized and composed by men 
competent by special study and observation 
to determine what in law shall be regarded 
as insanity, and then to apply the standard 
to specific cases upon the evidence sub- 
mitted, ora mixed tribunal of judges and 
experts, would present the question in a 
very different light. In the absence of such 
a tribunal, it is plain that medical authority, 
as it usually appears in courts of justice, 
would be a very uncertain guide in any case 
involving the question of insanity. It is 
not only self-contradictory; but, even after 
its utterance is heard, the judge on the 
bench must either expound the authority 
and apply it to the case in hand, or commit 
this work, without any legal instructions, 
tothe jury. Ordinary juries are not com- 
petent to the task; and, hence, unless the 
court proposes to abdicate its judicial func- 
tions, it must instruct the jury on the sub- 








ject of insanity, and in so doing lay down 
legal principles which, if not established by 
express statute, have been agreed upon by 
the judicial mind for their guidance. By 
these principles, as thus stated to them, 
juries must be governed so long as the ques- 
tion of fact, and not of interpretation, is 
submitted to their decision. 

The conclusion to which we come is that 
medical experts, when called simply as wit- 
nesses, are competent to testify as to facts; 
and that beyond this their opinions and 
theories, upon a state of facts assumed or 
proved, furnish no authoritative rule for the 
guidance of judge or jury. They are simply 
witnesses, and nothing more, without official 
responsibility, without appointment by the 
state, and without legal competency to es- 
tablish or declare any rule of law. To in- 
vest them with judicial functions, because 
they testify as experts, would be to the last 
degree inexpedient. Let the doctors state 
all the facts within their knowledge; and 
then let the jury, under the special instruc- 
tion of the court, decide what these facts 
prove. This leaves medical testimony, like 
all other testimony, to be judged of accord- 
ing to its merits—not as aruleof law, butas 
a means of light. 








LEARNING THE ALPHABET. 





THOUGH little is safe from innovation and 
reform in this era of revolutions, people have 
had no fear for their A, B, C. Surely it 
seemed as if no ‘‘ New Education” need in- 
trude there, and that the little folks, at least, 
might be spared the pang of forsaking the 
old and cleaving to the new. But alas! no, 
there is a new method even for the alphabet, 
aud we must learn that A is a deception, and 
izzard unphilosophical; and, though it seems 
like parting with our last delusion, we must 
succumb. lt has been not merely stated but 
proved that children can save, on the aver- 
age, one year’s time in their schooling merely 
through the gaia by the new method over 
the old way of teaching the alphabet. 

Our witness to this strong statement is Mr. 
W. T. Harris, one of the very first authorities 
on all questions of popular education and 
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In a report made to the school board of 
that city, after saying that the primary 
schools are the most efficient part of the city 
school system, he ascribes their superiority 
to the improved method of teaching children 
to read practiced in them. This, he says, 
saves fully a year’s time, as compared with 
other methods, and he adds the rather sur- 
prising assertion that a child of seven years, 
possessing fair ability, who enters the St. 
Louis schools ignorant of the alphabet in 
September can read in an ordinary news- 
paper with some degree of fluency in the 
following June—that is, at the end of one 
school-year, 

These are not the words of an enthusiast 
advertising his hobby; but the coolsumming 
up of the results of an experiment tried in 
all the primary schools of a large city for 
the last half dozen years. How important 
the results claimed are no one who has to do 
with popular education need be told. It is 
hardly too much to say that a year gained at 
seven is not less important than the same 
time saved at fifteen. What experienced 
teacher does not know, too, that the educa- 
tion of a great many children is really 
wrecked on the alphabet? In its weary and 
unintelligible repetition a distaste for and 
distrust of school is often established in the 
minds of children which never afterward 
can be overcome. Why should it not be sc 
as long as the process of teaching children 
to read is essentially unreasonable? If a 
boy is told, for instance, that see-ay-tee 
spells “cat,” he very probably does not be- 
lieve it. There is no obvious connection be- 
tween the letters and the word. He can see 
no reason why they should spell “ cat,” and, 
asa matter of fact, these names of letters 
do not spell it. 

But just what is the method which is said 
to accomplish so much? It is one of the 
several varieties of phonetic teaching or 
teaching by sound. Its basis is the idea that 
the child ought to learn not the name of the 
letter, but the sound. He is not to bother 
his little head with round O and crooked 8 
and the rest of the ugly troop, but is to he 
encouraged to learn what these characters 
mean—that is, their force in words with 
whose sound he is already familiar. For 
instance, he is not to learn see-ay-tee, cat; 
but, knowing the sound of the word, he ig 
to articulate in succession the sound of hard 
c, short a, and t, and then to see that these 
sounds put together really spell it. No 
scheme has been more laughed at, oftener 
denounced as “absurd” and “ impracti- 
cable” than this; and yet here it appears in 
the triumph of full success. 

No doubt some of the systems of phonetic 
teaching have been ridiculous enough. Un- 
der any such plan some _ representative 
character or letter has to be found for each 
vowel and consonant sound, and a great 
trouble has been that the new characters in- 
troduced have been so unlike our letters as 
to constitute a new alphabet, and so the 
burden upon the child’s mind has been in- 
creased, instead of lessened. It is worthy 
of especial notice that the system followed 
in St. Louis reduces this difficulty to a min- 
imum and to small importance, the differ- 
ent sounds of the same letter being repre- 
sented in print by different forms of the 
same letter,and not by characters entirely 
unlike. Thus the transition to the use of 
the ordinary alphabet is facilitated, and, in 
fact, the change is made almost insensibly 
by the St. Louis scholars. 

This educational experiment was begun 
in St. Louis some half-dozen years «go, 
under such conditions as would probably be 
thought extremely unfavorable. With lit- 
tle or no warning, the books of the phonetic 
method were put into the hands of pupils 
and teachers, and the latter were instructed 
to go op with the new way and allowed to 
use no other. Of course, the greater part of 
them had to learn it for themselves, and it 
is the strongest argument for the simplicity 
and feasibility of the system that under this 
state of things there has been such a high 
degree of success. A reform in education 
which by its own merits converts the whole 
body of teachers required to use it to be its 
advocates certainly does not lack strength. 
We believe that none of our great cities 
have adopted the St. Louis plan, though some 
have coquetted with it for years, Its proved 
success demands more serious attention. A 





cry of ‘‘more time” is continually heard 














from all our schools. There are so many 
things to learn that school authorities have 
to busy themselves with the discussion of 
what to exclude from the schools, rather 
than of what they shall teach. While this 
is so, certainly they are great benefactors 
‘who show us how to save a year of the 
perhaps six that American children are 
allowed to have in school. It is just this 
gain that Mr. Harris has found the way to 
make. Some may be incredulous of the re- 
sults obtained. If they are so, St. Louis is 
a hospitable city, her schools stand open, 
and will tell their own story to any who 
will come and see. 


Gilitorial Aotes. 


Tue Evangelist wants proof of the charge re- 
cently made in these columns that the Augus- 
tinian fatalism is ‘‘taught in several of our 
theological seminaries and preached from many 
of our pulpits.’”’ As for the theological semi- 
naries, we judge them by their fruits. It has 
come in our way to know something of the 
theological opinions of the young men who for 
the last ten years have been educated in the 
Union Theological Seminary in this city. Those 
who apply for licensure to the New York and 
Brooklyn Congregational Association are pre- 
sumably not the most reactionary of the grad- 
uates. New School notions will be found, if 
anywhere, among those with Congregational 
proclivities; yet there is only nowand then 
one of these graduates who does not clearly 
avow and sturdily defend the very dogma 
we mentioned—‘‘that God may justly pun- 
ish a man for the sins of his ancestors; 
that God does blame us for what happened 
long before we were born.’? Over and over 
again, with every variety of iteration, these stu- 
dents are accustomed to assert this horrible 
dogma. We infer that the dogma must be 
taught in the Seminary. We are not, however, 
left to ourinferences. In Shedd’s ‘‘ Sermons 
to the Natural Man,” passim, this doctrine is 
taught with explicitness and urgency. We can 
name two other theological seminaries within 
fifty miles of New York where the instruction 
is of exactly the same character. The Zvangel- 
ist says that ‘‘so far as [its] knowledge extends 
there is no sufficient warrant” for the charges 
we havemade. We are glad then to have made 
a slight contribution to its stock of knowledge. 
The time was when the Zvangelist fought a good 
fight against these heathenish heresies. It will 
not, we are sure, now be found extenuating their 
enormity. If they were abominable forty 
years age, they are not less hateful to-day. If 
the reunion of the Presbyterian Church means a 
surrender by the New School men of this issue 
between them and the Old School, religion will 
lose by the coalition more than it will gain. 
When we say that the persistent inculcation of 
doctrines which contradict our moral intuitions 
is a source of a great part of the infidelity of the 
present day we speak our own opinion only, 
but it is an opinion which we can support with 
@ laxge array of facts. 








Wate his Unitarian brethren are not slow 
to express their admiration for the genius of 
Dr. Bellows, they do darkly hint that the moods 
to which his genius is subject serve to put him, 
as they may chance to occur, on the one side or 
the other of the line which divides Unitarians 
into Christians and Deists. We suppose his 
blind admirers would say that he is not incon- 
sistent, that he only has the rare power to be 
loyal to two different principles—to Christian 
faith, on the one hand, and to religious liber- 
ty, on the other. But we cannot ex- 
plain so genially his arguments in the 
Liberal Christian on both sides of the 
question of coeducation. Two weeks ago we 
had occasion to criticise an editorial vigor- 
ously opposing the admission of women to the 
American colleges, and we supposed we knew 
what was Dr. Bellows’s mind on the subject. 
What was our surprise to read in last week’s 
Liberal Christian a long editorial in which the 
position is defended that “education, like 
religion, will never be sound so long ag it is 
built on any sexual distinction.” And the 
question is asked: “We educate boys and 
girls in Sunday-schools, and men and women 
together in churches. Why not in colleges?” 
Sure enough, we say; and we are glad to know 
that it is Dr. Bellows’s mind—or was last week. 


It is wearisome, perhaps, to keep repeating 
elementary rules in ethics and economics; but 
it is eminently needed when a financial catas- 
trophe is possible, such as has overtaken the 
Brooklyn Trust Cowpany. This institution 
bad a capital of half a million and had over 
two millions on deposit. Its president was 
drowned the other day, either by accident or 
suicide. The ink on the resolutions of respect 
passed by the directors was hardly dry, and the 
funeral panegyric of his virtues was still 
mocking the air, when it was discovered 


that he had taken advantage of his 
position to rob the bank of two or three 
hundred thousand dollars. He seems to have 
had.no difficulty about doing it. He had 
only to take the money oa going through 
the formality of giving such inadequate se- 
curity as he pleased. There was no check 
upon him, It was made nobody’s business to 
know whether he managed the bank honestly or 
not. Just such another case occurred three 
years ago, when Mr. Rushmore was accidentally 
killed; and it was found, on examination, that 
the Atlantic Bank, of which he was president, 
had been bankrupted by his appropriation of its 
funds. The trite financial moral is: If you em- 
ploy in business a man whom you believe dis- 
honest, watch him; and if you believe him 
honest, watch him all the same. The tempta- 
tion to use trust funds is terrible where there is 
immunity from detection, and it is easy to de- 
ceive one’s self with the pretense that the trust- 
ee is only borrowing and will repay. An hon- 
est man is willing to be watched by the board 
or the company or the church in which he is an 
officer or a member, and it is no kindness to 
him to dispense with any safeguard to his 
virtue. 


THINGS are going to the dogs in the country 
generally—or, at least, in New Haven. Witness 
“Puritan” of that town, who sounds his plaints 
through the London Spectator. He first asserts 
that it was Thomas Paine’s influence which 
caused the ‘rather hasty” adoption of French 
theories in our political system; and that, how- 
ever safe then, ‘‘ they now imperil the very ex- 
istence of our political society.” ‘No saga- 
cious political inquirer can doubt,” he goes on 
to say, “‘ that the French conceit of a universal 
abstract right of every man to vote was a mis- 
erable delusion; that government is not the 
right of anybody, but the duty of the quali- 
fied. . . I, for instance [the great I], after 
having been outvoted for fifteen years by the 
ignorant and unscrupulous supporters of mere 
demagogues, right under the walls of our best 
American seat of learning, would be glad to 
surrender my franchise forever if I could see 
power chiefly placed in the hands of any re- 
spectable class. Twenty years ago I was an 
enthusiast for female suffrage; but now I 
can conceive nothing more mischievous 
than to concede to all women what we 
ought never to haye conceded to all men.” 
The words of a coward. He would sneak out 
of the fight, hopeless of the task of making 
Connecticut an intelligent state, and would let 
the ignorant classes remain irremediably igno- 
rant, and would sell ont the government toa 
company of aristocrats. Let him learn that, 
will he, nill he, the populace he despises will 
have their rights, and that the worst basis a 
government can have is an ignorant helot class. 
Has the South taught him nothing? If he 
really cares for his country, let him work his 
best to educate intellectually and morally the 
people he is so afraid of, and not forget that 
that the privilege of suffrage is one of the 
greatest educational forces. That will be act- 
ing like a “* Puritan.’’ 


EvEeN MacMahon’s reactionary government 
would hardly do sucha foolish thing as to pro- 
voke all the Reds without some plausible excuse. 
A decree has been made that all secular funerals 
—thatis, those conducted without religious exer- 
cises—shall take place at six in the morning. 
This decree is aimed against Lyons, where the 
majority of funerals are of this sort, and it is 
charged by the Radicals that this hour is select- 
ed by the clericals because it is just the time 
when the streets are swept and offal of all kinds 
earted away. The excuse made by the govern- 
ment is that a secular burial society in Lyons 
has made these funerals the occasion of inflam- 
matory speeches and demonstrations, dangerous 
to society and to the state; that it secures 
possession of the bodies of the dead, and con- 
ducts irreligious services, even against 
the protests of relatives and friends, and 
that this is the most peaceful method 
of suppressing the evil. We suspect that 
the evil is greatly exaggerated. Certainly, 
if the majority of the funerals in so large a city 
are of the secular sort, they must be so numer- 
ous that those of a riotous or political character 
can be but a small minority of them, and their 
irregularities ought to be checked by the 
police. We fear that this decree was devised 
in the same spirit as that which in 1666, imme- 
diately after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, ordered that “the funerals of the 
dead belonging to the D. P. R. (Doctrine Pre- 
tending to be Reformed) can only be performed 
in places where the exercise of that 
religion is permitted, fromthe month of April 
to the end of the month of September, at six 
o'clock in the morning precisely and at four 
o’clock in the afternoon.” 





Tue Expedition of the Palestine Exploration 
Society reports remarkably good success in 
their first season’s work in the trans-Jordanic 
territory. Beginning with a carefully meas- 
ured base-line of five miles, Lieut. Steever has 





triangulated four hundred square miles and 
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nearly filled in the details. This involves an 
amount of Jdbor hardly conceivable to one who 
does not know:thé prejudice of. the natives and 
the difficulties of the country, To the public 
at large the most interesting discovery will be 
the identification by Professor Paine of Mount 
Pisgah, which has hitherto defied discovery. 
It was from the top of Pisgah that Moses 
viewed the promised land, just before his death. 
The identification is said to be complete and 
will be hailed with delight by biblical scholars. 
There is also given for the first time a careful 
study of Mount Nebo, eorrecting many errors 
of Tristram. With these mountains the position 
of Zophim and Abarim becomes known. Lieut. 
Steever reports Van de Velde’s map as very in- 
correct, 


.«..We once heard a ritualistic clergyman 
of this city state that the highest spiritual ele- 
vation is incompatible with a thoroughly healthy 
body, and that to be perfectly holy it is neces- 
sary for us to subdue the passions of the body 
by fasting, lest our physical constitution be in 
such good order as to turn our thoughts away 
from God and piety. Mr. W. R. Greg, in his 
“Enigmas of Life,” takes substantially the 
same ground, and alleges that the highest 
flights of the imagination and the best intel- 
lectual work cannot be got out of a 
man in good health. Both the ritualist 
and the rationalist are, it seems to us, 
equally in the wrong. The “highest type of 
religion” and the ‘‘best intellectual results’’ 
are Only relative terms; and many a fasting 
saint, rapt poet, or unworldly enthusiast has 
been either actually insane or with a mind so 
disordered as to render his achievements prac- 
tically worthless. Better than any abnormal 
piety or genius is the simple, God-given health 
of a man who can live a thoroughly Christian 
life and at the same time digest his dinner and 
enjoy his sleep, even though he never writes a 
poem or founds a religious sect. 


----In the death of Samuel Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Winchester, the Church of England 
loses one of the discreetest of its prelates. 
Bishop Wilberforce always belonged. to the ad- 
vanced wing of his Church, as far as his be- 
liefs went ; but he was the last man in England 
to endeavor to aid his party by any hot-headed 
acts, and, while he would not discourage young 
rectors from holding sacramentarian views, he 
would and did advise them not to put their 
High-Churchism into the cuts of taeir coats, 
‘lest their usefulness be impaired.” Like our 
own Bishop Potter, it is probable that he 
secretly enjoyed the candle-lit altars and eccle- 
siastical paraphernalia of Ritualism ; but he also 
resembled our Episcopal superintendent in 
never indicating his preferences save in a Pick- 
wickian way. Such a bishop as this will cer- 
tainly be missed in the English Church. 

...-Itis not the Indez, nor the Liberal Christian, 
nor even THE INDEPENDENT, but the Christian 
Intelligencer which, speaking of the ministration 
of doctrine in orthodox pulpits for the last half 
century, says this: 


“The rule of faith has been treated as a ques- 
tion of abstract metapbysics. It has been 
separated frem the business and bosoms of 
men. Opinionative soundness has been re- 
garded asa substitute for personal holiness. In 
a word, severely intellectual orthodoxy has 
been tried, and is found wanting in those quali- 
ties for which human nature hungers.”’ 


We have once or twice gently intimated some 
such opinion as this, and have been denounced 
for it, unless we forget, by the Intelligencer it- 
self. It was true when our neighbor denied it, 
and it is not less true now that he confesses it. 


.-»-Rarely we indulge in a very mild style of 
badinage. We mean it soberly enough, and 
would not do it if we could help.it. Our pos- 
sibly facetious account of the denunciation of 
the Christian Statesman as ap infidel sheet in 
the Presbyterian General Assembly is taken 
very literally by a Scotch brother who uses its 
columns to correct our “‘ flagrant misrepresent- 
ation of facts.” Hereafter we shall send the 
copy of THe INDEPENDENT which goes to 
Prof. ‘‘J. R. W. 8.’’[loane] by the hand of a 
surgeon, with special orders to perform any 
operation necessary to see that the jokes are 
taken. 

....The Rey. Dr. Waugh, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission Conference in India, alleges 
that the Hindoo mind is “keen, alert, critical, 
incisive,’’ and as grounds for this statement he 
brings up the remark of a Lucknow magnate to 
the effect that “the sinfulness of man is easily 
enough understood when we remember that in 
disposing of a good thing—for instance, milk— 
we have to carry itto men’s doors; and when 
we wish to furnish that which is evil—that is, 
sell ruam—we have but to open a shop and 
they come tous. That is, we will make sacri- 
fices to destroy ourselves, but not to help our- 
selves.” Perhaps the heathen is right. 

-..-ff there be one sight more pitiable than 
another, it is a people beginning to feel the 
consciousness that it has rights, trying to 
assert them, but not knowing how to secure 
them, striking wild blows in defense of Liberty, 
but as likely buffeting the goddess they worship 
as her foes. Such has been the state of France 
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more than oncé. Stieh is the state o 
day. We have miiiistry after erecta bs 
ing and failing to guide the helm, while the ad. 
Vocates of despotism are trying to drive the 
ship upon the'rocks. The last news from Bpaiy 
makes us fear that.not yet is its people read 
to support a republic. They need the cheat 
tion of a failure or two. 
---.The Rey. Dr. Robins, of Rochester has 
accepted the presidency of Colby University to 
which he was elected on July 2d. His removal 
from the pastorate is a great loss to Rochester 
but Waterville will find in him a president of 
whom any college in the country might be 
proud. Colby University is not quite as poor 
now as it was ten or fifteen years ago, Several 
new buildings having been lately built; and, al 
though Dr. Robins will find out ere long how 
disadvantageous it is for a state to have three 
colleges, when it ought to have but one, we 
doubt not that bis official career in Waterville 
will be a useful one. 


-+..It was very wicked, no doubt, for the 
Church Journal to call John Stuart Mill a “ smal) 
sciolist,” and it was very proper for an anony- 
mous correspondent to write a letter to the 
Tribune about the injustice of the appellation; 
but it was quite too bad for the correspondent 
to charge our Episcopal contemporary with 
being an ‘‘ authority’ in such matters as altar. 
cloths, candles, albs, tunicles, etc., when those 
were the very things which its editor was hired 
to turn out of Christ church and abuse in the 
Church Journal. : 

.... We were a little neryous when we record. 
ed last week that Cornell was the wicked co} 
lege, and continued its training on Sunday, for 
it occurred to us, suppose they should beat 
where then is the eternal fitness of things and 
the pevalty that follows hard on transgression? 
But our cocern was idle. When the pious lot 
was cast into the lap it gave the wicked crew 
the worst position and they won no special 
honor from the race. We suggesta tract on 
the subject to the Sabbath Committee. 


.-..The death of Frederick W. Loring has 
been avenged. An Apache who was attached 
to him tracked the murderers, and they were 
surrounded and shot by General Crook. We 
trust he made no mistake about their identity 
before executing such summary justice. A 
couple of sketches which Mr. Loring had pre- 
pared for publication were found on bis body, 
one of which we will publish next week. 

...-In a discussion of creeds by the Andover 
Alumni, at the last anniversary, there was 4 
strong expression of sentiment in favor of re- 
quiring candidates for admission to the church 
to assent to a very simple and elementary con- 
fession of personal faith in Christ, and of using 
the theological creed for the instruction of 
members, rather than as a condition of member 
ship. 

....Our readers will be interested in the ac- 
count which a correspondent gives of an ex- 
periment which the Presbyterian Church is 
making. The writer’s father is chairman of the. 
Committee of Benevolence and Finance, andi 
the account may be received as officially exact. 
We wish we could feel as much confidence im 
the scheme as does Mr. Gilman. 

....Our consul at Yokohama seems to have 
correct ideas as to what sort of Americans ought: 
to represent usin Japan. Since January Ist of 
this year he has laid consular hands on over 
twenty persons and deported them in squads of 
from two to ten at a time to the United States,. 
— to the relief of the American residents in: 

apan. 


....“‘Mealy-mouthed”’ and “contemptible” 
were terms applied by Lord Shaftesbury, at the 
Exeter Hall meeting, to the English bishops. 
We trust that Lord Shaftesbury will try to sub- 
mit himself to the godly and contemptible 
judgments of these mealy-mouthed and right 
reverend fathers in God. 

....-The University Convocation, of thi 
state begins its annual session on Tuesday, the 
29th inst., in the Capitol at Albany. Several 
papers are promised from well-known educa 
tors, on subjects of popular interest as well as 
of permanent importance. 

....Some of the best criticism of the period 
is furnished by Mr. Crocker’s Literary World 
The judgments of books which we find in this 
Boston monthly are for the most part intelligent 
and just, and the literary Laodiceanism of some 
other reviewers is not affected by the editor. 

...- Strauss will not answer Mr. Gladstone's 
eriticisms upon ‘‘The Old and the New Faith.” 
He intimates that the premier does not under- 
stand the subject. 

....They say that the notorious I. 8. Kalloch: 
will be a prominent candidate for the Kansas: 
senatorship next winter. Bleeding Kansas! 

....By the death of James Cushing, Jr., the’ 
board of education for this city loses one of: 
its most useful members. 

....Good Templarism is raging in England! 
now. We had it several years ago. 

....No Baptists in Newfoundland. is the 
water too cold? 
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A oop many people in America will be 
4 to learn that the Rev. Newman Hall’s new 
ghurch in London is in process of construction, 
and that the corner-stone was laid with very in- 
teresting ceremonies on the 26th ult. It is to 
pe called Christ church, but is a perpetuation of 
Surrey Chapel. The building is to include a 
church capable of holding 2,500 persons, & 
chapel holding 800, class-rooms, vestries, and a 
residence for the verger. The church alone is 
now building, and this will cost $125,000, of 
which $67,000 had been subscribed previously 
to the ceremony and $35,000 more was laid in 

upon the corner-stone. Samuel Morley, 
M.P.,a liberal benefactor of the church, presided 
at the meeting, and addresses were made by the 
pastor, the Rev. 8S. Minton, the Rev. Joseph 
Parker, and others. Mr. Hall stated that the 
tower of the edifice, which would cost about 
$20,000, is to be an “ Anglo-American inter- 
national monument, commemorative of the 
abolition of slavery.”” Half of the amount nec- 
essary for the erection of this tower has been 
raised in this country, and is now in the 
hands of Dr. Cuyler and the Hon. Wm. E. 
Dodge. This is a Congregational church, as our 
readers well remember, with the Episcopal 
liturgy; and that it is a very broad church in 
the field which it covers and the work which 
it does this summary of its enterprises will 
show t« 

“The Surrey Chapel institutions include 
almshouses for the oe ao of twenty-three 
almswomen; a benevolent society, whose 
agents visited last year 517 cases and expended 
£271 in relief; while the missionary nurse has 
made about 1,800 visits to the sick poor during 
the year, making their beds, dressing their 
wounds, giving them nourishment, and reading 
the Scriptures ; a Christian instruction society ; 
an auxiliary to te London City Mission, which 
maintains two active missionaries; a Dorcas 
society; a female clothing society; a female 
missionary working society; a school of indus- 
try, by which fifty girls are instructed and par- 
tially clothed; a Sunday-school society, having 
the conduct of nine Sunday-schools and four 
evening ragged schools, attended by 5,024 schol- 
ars and 402 teachers; a mission for the elevation 
of the working classes, temperance society, 
band of hope, etc., maintained at a cost of 
above $10,000 per annum.”’ 

The only marvel to usis that all this can be gone 
for $10,000. It costs some of our churches 
in this country a good part of that to support 

aquartette choir. Our excellent correspond- 

ent must have learned the art of making a 

little goa great ways. We have no doubt that 

he is doing the work ofa ‘Gospel minister after 

a better fashion than almost any other pastor in 

Christendom, and we send him over the sea 

the heartiest congratulations of this journal and 

all its hundreds of thousands of readers 
upon the success which is crowning his efforts 
to preach the Gospel to the poor. 


.-+- The petition of 483 clergymen of England 
for a recognition of auricular confession as one 
of the offices of the English Church reached the 
House of Lords one day last week and raised 
no small stir in that august body. Lord Cran- 
more was the first speaker, and he showed the 
Ritualists no mercy, denouncing in the severest 
terms the insincere casuistry by which English 
clergymen holding these doctrines retain their 
places in the Church of England. He moved for 
acommit‘ee of investigation. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury spoke next, and contrived to be 
a good deal more explicit than is his wont. He 
endorsed all that Lord Cranmore had said, and 
urged that the bishops ought to have greater 
power to deal with these cantankerous Roman- 
izers. The Bishop of Salisbury admitted that 
there was reason for complaint, but thought 
it hardly worth while to take legislative action, 
inasmuch as the confessional could never be- 
come a British institution. The Archbishop of 
York, differing from his brother of Canterbury, 
believed that the Church was quite competent 
to deal with it without the aid of Parliament. 
This opinion entirely coincided with the British 
disinclination to do anything, and the matter 
was allowed to drop. It strikes us, with all due 
respect to Lord Cranmore, that there is some- 
thing to be said on the other side of the ques- 
tion. If auricular confession is not recognized 
and provided for in the English Prayer-book, it 
is difficult to see how it could be suggested by 
the English language. Until the Prayer-book 
shall have been revised the Ritualists will have 
the law of this matter all on their side, and they 
can only be hindered by force from the practice 
which they are trying to introduce. 


+-..The Rey. Timothy Harley, of Savannah, 
Georgia, writes to the London Freeman a letter 
of good advice for the benefit of those Baptist 
ministers who propose coming to this country. 
He says that three mental qualifications are in- 
dispensable to these clerical emigrants: “The 
first is earnestness. There are enough men in 
this land who are merely figureheads in the 
fleet—names with titles, but without living 
souls. No more are wanted of this class. It 
Were better that they should sink to the bottom 
ot the ocean than that they should come hither.’’ 
“A second prerequisite is education. This isa 
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country of free schools, universities, and semi- 
naries, and no minister-can be long or largely 
successful who is deficient in mental culture.” 
The third qualification is experience. “I would 
not-recommend any brother to. commence his 
Ministry in a foreign couatry.’”’ All this shows 
Mr. Harley to be a man of sound sense; but 
when he adds that “‘ the minister who comes to 
the United States should be in sympathy with 
the Baptist body of this continent on the com- 
munion question” he lays down a condition 
which would greatly limit the emigration of 
Baptist ministers from England to this country. 
There are very few clergymen of that denom- 
ination in the Mother Country, possessing 
earnestness, education, and experience, who are 
not utterly at variance with the Baptists of this 
continent on the communion question. 


--.-The anti-confessional meeting of the 
English Low Churchmen at Exeter Hall was a 
great success so far as number and enthusiasm 
go. The utterances of the speakers were ex. 
plicit and courageous, and, if it were not that 
the standards and the law of the English 
Church are on the side of the Ritualists, we 
might expect to see a vigorous movement for 
the suppression of their practices. But, as 
things are, it is difficult to see what the Low 
Churchmen, with all their brave words, can ac- 
complish. The revision of the Prayer-book 
they cannot secure, and after this the only 
remedy is disestablishment. Lord Shaftesbury, 
who presided at the Exeter Hall meeting, seems 
ben nearly ready to take this final step. He 


‘*We love the Church of England. [Cheers.] 
We wish to maintain her in all her integrity. 
We wish to promote her honor and ber 
efficiency; but her honor and ber efficiency live 
in her obedience to the Holy Scriptures. 
[Cheers.] If she waver in her allegiance, if she 
abandon the Reformation transmitted from our 
fathers, by God’s ee to us—I say, if she 
waver in her allegiance, if she abandons her 
principles, let her go. [Loud and reiterated 
cheers.) Let her go, and all the bishops with 
her. mewed cheers.] [ say from the bot- 
tom of my soul, from my inmost heart, and do 
you respond to this—Perish all things, so that 
Christ be magnified. [Loud and repeated 
cheers, the whole assembly rising and cheering 
again and again and again.]” 


....In the parliamentary debate on the Scotch 
Church patronage Mr. Gladstone mentioned 
the fact that the Highlands are the stronghold 
of the Free Churcb, The churches of the Es- 
tablishment present in many cases a miserable 
array of empty pews. Mr. Gladstone referred 
to the County of Ross in particular, which was 
80 entirely given over to Free Churchism that 
asingle church in Dingwall might contain all 
the Establishment congregations of the county. 
From his own experience he was able to con- 
firm the accuracy of such statement; as in the 
parish in which he spent his last year’s vaca- 
tion the minister preached to ‘‘two members 
and visitors of a Southern Scotch family, to two 
or three members of his own family, and to a 
single accidental farmer, with, I think, his sis- 
ter or his wife, recently imported into the par- 
ish.” The Free Church, on the other hand, 
not far off, was crowded. The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette thinks that there can be little doubt that 
the three northern counties of Sutherland, In- 
verness, and Ross are fairly enough represented 
by Mr. Gladstone’s statement. 


--.-The bill for the revision of the Swiss 
Federal Constitution, which has just been pub- 
lished, contains the following provisions: 


‘There will be complete freedom of con- 
science and of creed. No one shail be com- 
pelled to take part in the acts of any religious 
body or in religious instruction. Civil and 
political rights must not be made dependent on 
any regulations or conditions of a religious 
kind,and no religious opinions will be ad- 
mitted as ajustification for the neglect of the 
duties of a citizen. No one shall be compelled 
to pay taxes specially imposed for the spiritual 
objects of a religious body to which he does not 
belong. Every citizen shall, so far as is com- 
patible with morality and public order, enjoy 
equal freedom in the exercise of his religion 
and equal tection for the services of his 
ebarch. e Confederation and each canton 
will poet = steps = ee may deem neces- 
sary for the preservation of peace and order 
among the members of the various religions 
and to prevent any encroachments on the 
domain of the state or the church. The estab- 
lishment of bishoprics on Swiss territory is 
subject to the approval of the Confederation.” 


..--Ap address has been presented to the 
Emperor Wilhelm by Catholics of the Empire 
who protest against the action taken by the 
Catholic bishops. The subscribers say that 
they will not give any encouragement to the 
revival of extravagant claims long ago aban- 
doned, which must plant discord between 
church and state in the German Empire. They 
adhere to the Empire and the Government, con- 
vinced that the liberty of conscience of Cath- 
Olics and their equality with other religionists 
will not be violated. The provinces of church 
and state are separate, and it belongs to the 
latter to draw the line between thetwo. The 
extreme party is not, they insist, the only rep- 
resentative of Catholic Germany. The address 
is signed by the Duke of Ratebor, Count still- 
fried Alcantara, numerous members of the 
Herrenhaus and Chamber of Deputies, and a 
large number of official personages. 





s+» The trustees of the Cambridge Episcopal 
Theological School have made public the fact 
that Mr. Nathan Matthews, of Boston, 
offered to the institution the sum of $100,- 
000 on condition that the board of trustees 
—now, as at first, all Low Churchmen— 
should be made to consist of three High 
Churchmen and two Low Churchmen. The 
trustees, in their reply, show that the pur- 
poses of those who founded and those whohave 
aided the School would be thwarted by such a 
change in its management as these conditions 
would enforce; and they protest against the 
proposition to reorganize the seminary on the 
basis ofa compromise between parties which 
have no recognized status in the Church and 
of anomenclature which is arbitrary and in- 
definite. 


+... The Episcopal Diocese of New Jersey has 
been divided by a line running through the state 
from east to west, cutting off the counties of 
Essex, Hudson, Bergen, Passaic, Morris, Sussex, 
and Warren. The new Diocese of Newark 
will comprise 47 parishes, 38 clergy, and 5,347 
communicants, and its offerings last year were 
$259,122. The remaining portion will have 42 
parishes, 68 clergy, and 5,677 communicants, 
and its offerings last year amounted to $198,- 
276. Bishop Odenheimer will bave his choice 
between the two dioceses, and it is expected 
that he will choose the new one. The conven- 
tion, at its recent session, appointed committees 
to secure an increase of the episcopal fund, the 
income of which now amounts to $7,000. 


.... The Rey. R. Jeffery; D.D., the eminent Lib- 
eral Baptist, has accepted an invitation to take 
the presidency of Dr. Talmage’s Lay College, 
and has therefore resigned his charge of the 
North-street church, in Cincinnati. Dr. Jeffery 
was invited, the Baptist Weekly says, ‘‘ with full 
recognition of his denominational principles 
and unimpaired independency in maintaining 
his views of truth.” Does that mean that he 
will be free to teach open communionism? If 
80, the statement would seem rather superfluous. 
Dr. Jeffery is a man of clear and vigorous mind 
and his accession to the College ought to add 
greatly to its efficiency. 


...-A decision of the Cincinnati Superior 
Court exempts from taxation Catholic church 
property and parochial school-houses. This de- 
cree classes Catholic schools as public schools, 
and, therefore, takes them out of the liat of tax- 
able property. This is, of course, in strict aecord- 
ance with the law. If Protestant church prop- 
erty is to be exempted, Catholic church property 
must be. But the law isall wrong and ought 
to be repealed. All property which the state 
protects and does not control should be taxed 
for the support of the government. 


....Bishop Glossbrenner,of the United Breth- 
ren, has declined the doctorate of divinity con- 
ferred upon him by Otterbein University and 
Lebanon Valley College. His reasons are frankly 
given as follows: 

‘* Whether it is proper to confer such titles 
on the ministers of Christ or not is a question I 
shall not now discuss. If, however, it is con- 
sistent with the Gospel to confer titles of honor 
on the ministers of who ‘was meek. and 
lowly in heart,’ sucb ministers should be men 
possessed of qualifications of a much higher or- 
der, intellectually and otherwise, than I make 
any pretensions to.” 

....The Rev. Richard Cordley, of Plymouth 
church, Lawrence, Kansas, is absent upon a 
two-months’ vacation, during which time his 
pulpit is supplied by laymen of the congrega- 
tion. Ifthe laymen would takeaturn about 
at preaching during the minister’s absence, sev- 
eral good results might follow. It would do 
them good to exercise their gifts; some things 
might get said that need saying; and, possibly, 
in some cases, the people would appreciate the 
minister all the more when he came back. 


....Ourstatement respecting Mr. E. 8. Fitzand 
the Park-street church in West Springfield, we 
are informed by a member of the Andover Fac- 
ulty, was incorrect in several particulars. No 
council was called, asthe church revoked its 
call on hearing the reasons why Mr. Fitz had 
been dismissed from Andover Seminary. The 
main reason for this dismission was not, as we 
represented, his having preached contrary to 
rules during his middle year. 


...The seceding members of the Baptist 
church at Rockville, L. L, of which the Rev. 
Hugh Pentecost was lately pastor, have formed 
themselves into a (Dutch) Reformed church, 
which was constituted last week, the sermon 
being preached by the Rev. C. L. Wells, of 
Flatbush. Mr. Pentecost, who was present at 
the services of organization, has been strongly 
urged to join the Reformed body and take 
charge of this church, but has not yet con- 
sented, 


.... With reference to the rebaptism of mem- 
bers coming into the Lutherao Church from the 
Roman Catholic the Generali Synod at Canton 
took the following action: 

“*1 The Lutheran Church bas never denied 


the validity of the baptism of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 2 The Lutheran Church does 
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not sanction a repetition of sacraments. 8. 
Much may ay ye on circumstances under 
which baptism is administered, and so much js 
due to the conscientious convictions of parties 
concerned that individual cases must be left to 
the discretion of the individual minister and 
the subject applying.” 

--.»The first Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church was held in St. George’s 
church, Philadelphia, July 14th, 1773. The 
centennial anniversary of this Conference was 
celebrated at Philadelphia last week. Bishop 
Janes presided, and an essay on “ Methodiam 
in America” was read by the Rev. J. B, Wake- 
ly, D.D., of New York. There was an address 
by Bishop Simpson and many other iateresting 
exercises. 


....At the Joliet (Ill) District Conference og 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, the other day, 
Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, one of the contributors 
of THe INDEPENDENT, wis granted by unani- 
mous vote a license to preach the Gospel. Our 
readers know that this lady is not only Willing 
but able to preach, and they will be glad to 
hear of her authorization. 


....»Mr. Jackson’s church in Leavenworth is 
gradually escaping from its embarassments. A 
debt of $2,000 has just been paid, one-half of it 
being pledged by the pastor’s fatber, if the 
church would raise the remainder. Those 
friends at the East who have aided the church 
will be glad to hear that it is over the bar. 


...-An American church was organized the 
last of June in Geneva, Switzerland, of which 
Rev. Henry R. Waite, of the Chapel in Rome, 
bas temporary charge. Dr. Heacock, of Buf- 
falo,and Dr. Shaw, of Rochester, aided in the 
organization. We trust they will secure a 
good permanent pastor. 


....At the recent meeting of the Lutheran 
General Synod at Canton, Ohio, there was a 
strong expression of opinion, fortified by a 
unanimous vote, that women as well as men 
have the right to vote in all congregational 
affairs. Tally one for woman suffrage. 


....Rev. C. W. Park, of the American Board 
mission to Sholapore, has issued a prospectus 
of an undenominational quarterly missionary 
review. We trust it will rival the fame of his 
uncle’s Bibliotheca Sacra. Such a periodical is 
much wanted in India. 


....-Many of the ministerial students of Wil- 
tiam Jewell College spend their summer vaca- 
tion in preaching to vacant churches. 





HONORABLE EMPLOYMENT. 





Tue Commonwealth Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Seth E. Thomas president, have lately 
removed to new quarters in the elegant Park 
Bank Building, 214 Broadway. With in- 
creased facilities for doing business, the 
Company desires gentlemen of ability to act 
as agents in all parts of the country. We 
‘can commend the institution to any of our 
readers desiring employment. 


Publisher's Department, 


THE TRUE TEST OF EXCELLENCE of an 
article is what it does to benefit mankind. 
The new Elastic Truss relieves instantly all 
suffering from rupture, is worn with perfect 
ease, and if not taken off soon effectsa per- 
manent cure. Sold cheap. Very durable 
and sent by mail anywhere. Circulars furn- 
ished free by he Elastic Truss Co., No, 683 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 


Tue absurd and mischievous statement 
that an Elastic Truss, so called, will cer- 
tainly cure rupture is not endorsed b 
Messrs. Pomeroy & Co., whose Elastic Rup- 
ture Belt is, nevertheless, the very best 
Elastic Truss made. For correct informa- 
tion on this subject address Pomeroy & 
Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. 




















Messrs. Coox, Son & Jenxrns, the Eu- 
ropean Tourists and Excursionists, will dis- 
patch their eighth personally conducted 
party to Vienna and Italy on September 
13th next, by the celebrated steamer ‘“‘ Vic- 
toria.” This tour costs but $500 gold for 
ninety-two days, hotels and traveling. 

The Second Tour Round the World 
leaves San Francisco October 15th next, 
under charge of Alexander Howard, the 
firm’s Palestine manager. 

Full particulars can be had by addressing 
Cook, 


n & JENKINS, 262 Broadway, N. Y. 
“THE BABCOCK” IN NEW JERSEY. 
At the Park House, Plainfield, N. J., 
there was a threatening fire on the 16th 
July, which was entirely put out by the 
Babcock before the steamers took water. 
At Westfield, N. J., on the 13tb, a kero- 
sene lamp exploded in a private residence, 
which set fire to the building. The two 
Bacocks in the public school-house were 


brought into use and kept the flames in sub- 
jection. 














TO OUR EXCHANGES. 


THE new postal law, which requires the 
payment of postage on all “exchanges,” 
goes into effect on the 1st instant. We shall 
hereafter pay postage on all the exchanges 
‘we receive, and expect those to whom we 
send our paper in exchange to pay the post- 
age at the office to which it is sent. 


M. Hampvrcer & Co., all kinds of Pic- 


tures, Frames, and Mouldings, Nos. 18 and 
20 Vesey Street, New York. 








CHILDREN, begin now to save your pen- 
nies, ‘hat when the lon —, come you 
can buy ‘“‘ Avilude, or Game of Birds.” If 
your storekeeper has not got it, send seventy- 
five cents to West & Lee, Worcester, Mass., 
and it will be sent by mail, postpaid. 

‘* Avilude is a superior game.” — Worcester 
Palladium. 


FROM P. 8. GILMORE, 
PROJECTOR OF THE NATIONAL PEACE 
JUBILEE. 

Boston, December 20th, 1870. 
Messrs. Hattet, Davis & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—Having the good fortune to 
possess one of your celebrated Patented 
Orchestral Grand Pianos, it may not be 
amiss to state that, while the laudable am- 
bition of other manufacturers may lead them 
to suppose that they have reached the 
highest point of excellence possible to attain 
in the construction of the Piano-forte, friends 
of art admit that to you belongs the honor 
and to you they are indebted for @ fuller de- 
velopment of the power and beauty of that noble 
instrument than has hitherto been produced by 
any one of the great houses whose names are 
famous throughout the civilized world. I re- 
main, gentlemen, very sincerely yours, 

P. 8S. GrumMoreE. 

T. 8S. Berry & Co., 789 Broadway, N. Y., 
Agents. 

W. R. Puetrs & Co., 927 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia, Agents. 
aR 





One of the pleasantest summer resorts 
near New York is Shelter Island. About 
two years agoa company was formed for 
the purpose of furnishing a camp-meeting 
ground which would be convenient of access 
to the residents of New York and Brooklyn 
and Connecticut and vicinity, and selected 
Shelter Island as the most desirable. It is 
about six miles long by four wide and con- 
tains 7,000 acres. 

The attractions are many beautiful drives, 
the boating and sailing unsurpassed, while 
the waters about the Island abound in fish. 
There is a fine hotel, under the management 
of Mr. G. E. Carlton, capable of accommoda- 
ting 150 guests, which is now open. 

The camp-meeting commenced on the 16th 
and lasts till the 24th inst. The grounds 
can be either reached by the Long Island 
Railroad or by the ‘‘J. B. Schuyler,” which 
leaves New York three times a week. Par- 
ticulars may be found in another column. 





CARRIAGE making is at the present day 
brought down to a very fine point, and 
American manufactures are second to none 
in the world in this branch of business. 
Among the very best and most enterprising 
firms engaged in the making of carriages 
(from a superb Landau or Barouche to a 
Trotting, a Pleasure, or a Skeleton Wagon), 
Messrs. Krmpatt Brotners, 110 to 114 
Sudbury street, Boston, take rank in the 
first grade. These gentlemen have catered 
for the best class of buyers in the market, 
and the exquisite taste they display in com- 
bining the useful and substantial with the 
tasteful and novel in getting up carriages is 
now thoroughly known throughout the 
United States. We commend the advertise- 
ment of this enterprising firm to our readers, 
and can safely recommend this establish- 
ment to public favor as a first-class concern, 
who understand their business and may be 
faithfully relied on every time for good 
work at fairly remunerative prices. 


INDISPENSABLE. 


THERE are some simple remedies indis- 
pensable in any family. Among these the 
experience of years assures us should be 
recorded Perry Davis's VEGETABLE Parn- 
Kriter. For both internal and external 
application we have found it of great value 
Especially can we recommend it for colds, 
rheumatism, or fresh wounds and bruises.— 
Christian Hra. 














A GCOD BUSLNESS OPPORTUNITY. 


Tue United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany have recently increased its new busi- 
ness very largely, and the agents of the 
Company find it a very easy company to 
represent, owing to its strong financial con- 
dition and its honorable record of over 
twenty-three years. Gentlemen who desire 
to represent this old company are requested 
to address them at 161 Broadway, New 
York, where liberal arrangements will be 
made with good men. ' 

9 Men new to the business will be given a 
good opportunity to become acquainted with 
life insurance. 


PAINT—WONDERFULDISCOVERY. 


A FoRMULA for mixing English Lead and 
White Zinc has been discovered by Jas. 
Quarterman ‘(who has been established fifty- 
three years as a painter and chemist), by 
which the Paint will endure twenty years. 
All should send and get their book free. 
Address InerRsoti Parnt Works, 159 
South street, N. Y. 


DENTISTRY.—REMOVAL. 


J. Auten & Son have removed to 314 
Fifth Avenue, near 82d street. For im- 


proved artificial dentistry send for pam- 
philet. 

















FASHIONS. 

Lapres who want the best catalogue of 
spring and summer styles should send two 
stamps to A. Burdette Smith,‘ Smith’s Pat- 
tern Bazaar,” Box 5055, New York City. 





HALL’S SAFES have been twenty-seven 
years before the public, and not a loss by 
fire or thieves. - The largest salesrooms and 
best assortment in the country may be found 
at 345 and 347 Broadway, New York. 


THE TRUE POLICY OF PARENTS. 


TREATING children for diseases caused by 
worms will not destroy the intestinal vermin 
themselves. The remedies prescribed by 
physicians for convulsions, for instance, can 
produce no effect on the tenacious parasites 
which are the common causes of those dis- 
tressing phenomena. The true course, when- 
ever there is the slightest ground to suspect 
the presence of worms in the alimentary 
canal or the smaller intestines, is to adminis- 
ter a dose or two of Dr. RocErs’s VEGE- 
TABLE WorM Syrup, the only safe, imme- 
diate, and sovereign remedy for this almost 
universal scourge of childhood. Even ifthe 
symptoms which appear to indicate the ex- 
istence of worms proceed from other causes, 
no harm will be done, but, on the contrary, 
good; for the same wholesome and agree- 
able preparation which would have expelled 
the little reptiles, had they been present, will 
remove any other obstruction from the 
bowels and exercise a regulating and sooth- 
ing influence over the whole abdominal 
region. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers everywhere, 








Brest AnD OxnpEsT Famity MEpIcinE.— 
Sanford’s Liver Invigorator—a purely Vegeta- 
ble Cathartic and Tonic—for Dyspepsia,Con- 
stipation, Debility, Sick Headache, Bilious 
Attacks, and all derangements of Liver, 
Stomach, and Bowels. Ask your Druggist 
for it, Beware of imitations, 


INVALID, WHAT IS YOUR AIL- 
MENT? 


Is it eruption—disfiguring your skin with 
pimples, freckles, or leprous exfoliations? 
Is it ulcerous—afflicting your flesh with 
painful running sores? Is it rheumatic— 
seated in the muscles and the nerves? Is it 
mercurial—affecting your tendons and your 
bones? Is it renal—located in the bladder 
or the kidneys? Ifit is any of these, the 
cause is in the blood. Poison is running 
through your veins. It must be eradicated; 
and the only sure and safe eradicant— 
wholesome, immediate, infallible—is Sco- 
VILL’s BLoop AND Liver Syrup. Delay 
may prove fatal. The tubercles of con- 








sumption are produced by acrid matter in 


the blood that passes through them. In 
fact, two-thirds of all the disorders to which 
the human organization is subject are due 
to inflammatory and corrosive matter dis- 
tributed through the system by the veins. 
Purify the fluids of the body with the BLoop 
AND LiveR Syrup, and you will thereby 
impart new energy to every physical func- 
tion and prolong life. For sale by druggists 
and medicine dealers every where. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 









MILLIONS OF US ARE BILIOUS, 


We Americans are a re 8 bilious race, Half of 
us are born bilious and witha predisposition 
to dyspepsia ; and, as a rule, we make no ra- 
tional effort to counteract the evil. We eat 
hastily, overwork our brains and physical 
energies, and then too frequently resort to 
medicines that unnerve and prostrate the 
system. The best known remedy for indi- 
gestion, biliousness, and all irregularities of 
the bowels is the famous Cathartic and Alter- 
ative, Dr. Mort’s VEGETABLE LIVER PILL. 
Every botanical element specially adapted to 
relieve the body of superfluous matter, puri- 
fy the animal fluids, and regulate the func- 
tions of digestion and assimilation, without 
producing undue disturbance in any organ, 
seems to have been included in this genial 
Cathartic. Itis, indeed, a marvelous medi- 
cine, and to be without it isa dangerous 
oversight. For sale by druggists and med- 
icine dealers everywhere. 





MEN AND WomMEN out of employment 
should address the Murray Hill Publishing 
Company, No. 129 East Twenty-eight street, 
New York. 





AVERT THE DANGER. 


NEGLECTED consumption surely kills; but, 
if you meet the disease with its great antag- 
onist and antidote, Dr. Wm. Hau’s BaALsam 
FOR THE Lunes, a rapid and complete cure 
is certain. The vegetable extracts of which 
the Balsam is composed impert to it a three- 
fold operation. It loosens and expels the 
matter produced by pulmonary inflamma- 
tion, heals and tones the sore and tender 
membranes and tissues, and invigorates the 
general system. Opium and the mineral 
agents usually given in consumptive cases 
are murderous. They increase the weakness 
of the patient and repoison the already in- 
fected blood. Hatr’s Bansam contains none 
of these. It consists solely of the concen- 
trated essences of sanitive plants and herbs 
and acts specifically and directly upon the 
organs of respiration, the blood, and the 
constitution. As a remedy for coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, croup, spit- 
ting of blood, and all other affections of the 
throat and lungs, it has for the last twenty- 
five years been considered infallible. For 
sale by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. 





HovuskEKEEPERS, Electro-Silicon is guaran- 
teed to be the best article known for clean, 
ing and polishing gold, silver, plated ware- 
etc. Try it: Sold by druggists, house-fur- 
nishing stores, and jewelers. Corrin, RED- 
mNaTON & Co., No. 9 Gold street. = 


JAY COOKE& Cco., 


NO. RO WALL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE ON 
LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, FRANKFORT, BRE- 
CABLE TRANSFERS, CIRCULAR LETTERS, COM- 
MERCIAL CREDITS ON 
JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


ee 


CHOLERA, — AND DYS- 





are, positively cur cured, when first taken, by DR. ao. 
BLAS’S celeb VENETIAN LI 6 y 
before the public. No one a be without a bottle, 


+3 sett bet Te ‘ a its ht in 
efore you i wo. we 
gold. Sold by the beep me Depot 10 Park Pisce 
he money returned if not satiafastory. a mil- 
lion of bottles sold annually, and not one returned. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


What did it? 


longer the question since the in- 
troduction of the Centaur Lini- 
ment. When we meet an old 
se, friend who has been shelved 

KENTATPT> with rheumatism, orsee a person 
mangled underneath a rail-car and restored to 
shape and comeliness, we know that it is the 
Centaur Liniment that does the work. No other 
article ever did perform such miracles. There is 
no swelling it will not soften, no pain it will not 
soothe! ‘or lameness it will not cure. Price 50 
cents per bottle; large bottle $1.00. 


Children Cry--tor Pitchers Castoris. It 
regulates the stomach, cures wind colic, and 
causes natural sleep. It is a substitute for 
castor oil. 

















[July 24, 1973). 
Would not be Without 


VEGETINE 


FOR TEN TIMES ITS Cost, 
t benefit 1 have received fro: 


induces me to give m: testim at 
favo eve it to be tony ot t value i 
restoring fhe health, bss a@ preventive of pe- 
culiar to jummer 


summer seaso: 
I on A not tea ng dnd ¢ it forten times its cost, 
EDWIN TILDEN, 


Attorne: _ General Agent for Massachuset 
Crafisme s Life Assurance Company. Ay 
fanny Building, Boston, Mass 


VEGETINE 


PURIFIES THE BLOOD AND RESTOREg 
THE HEALTH. 


CENERAL DEBILITY. 


In this complaint the good effects of the YEGErEEE 
are realized immed y after commencing to take it, 
as debility denotes ence of the bloo 
i cts ctly upon the 





the” mol ite mK to P ‘acti It has inte 
e whole system action. never 
this complaint. _ 


MARVELOUS EFFECT. 


beat R. Lei ms: wae tte _ 

r e wu e ry 00 

ETINE, ‘ae reel it aduty to eerie ter the great 
Donna it has done me. In the spring of J ya 1392 
I was sick from general Seen caused b: 

wee < sasinted and reper see i was As Very Cwesk 


AL 
and ¢o e. gved condition gave ak A a 
ing more ;h, until I was com 
health. The of this so of renal te 
debility is indeed marvelous. 
ELIZABETH A. FOLEY, 
21 Webster ——ry Charlestown, Mags, 





May 3d, 1871. 


A PERFECT CURE. 


CHARLESTOWN, June 1ith, 186%. 
Mr. H. R. STEVEN: 
Dear Sir :—This is ‘to certify that VEGETINE 
perfect cure of me when my attending physician had bad 
pronounced my case consumption an 
not survive many days. 
RS. Lampert. 35 pin ge- aaa 
The facts stated 


by Mrs. sre personaly 
known by me and they are war uy 4 D. HAYN 
VEGETINE IS FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS., 


DISEASES 


Of the Kidneys. 


Painful poview Lf f he plates, a and urinary orrats 
accompasied by ane jeposina, tation of the neck 
of thé bladder, with. difficu ~~4 of Poldin | the urine, in 
stricture. in seminal w and in conditions of 
the parts accompanied, by debility 


JULIHN’S HYDRASTIN 





COMPOUND 

= be fonnd a ymet iedions remedy. om for circu’ 
to B. KEITH & CO., iberty et, N.Y. og 

wale b by Druggists. Price ies per bottle, or H for $5. 





elor. Sold by a 


a; cTirhe meri the il W. A. seat ae 
CHA’ e BATCHELOR, Prop., N.Y. 

ASTHMA CURD !—For giroular sndi price address 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. Address 








THE MILD POWER 


CURES. 


HUMPHREYS’S 


HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 


AVE PROVED, FROM THE MOST AMPLE EX. 

pe: Prompt, Effi. 
cient, and Reliable. They are the only medicines per. 
opular use—so simple that mistakes 
ree’ 


. Cent 
O vevers, Congestion, Se ciattete ee 
WwW ors. Worm Fever, Worm Colic... 















eural thache, Faceache.. 
lonane re. Bick Headache, Vertigo. 








BERS cpa mom ep z 
a 8 














2 Sto 

2 1 
ie Her Hheametie Faas 

ever a e, ver, e3., 
17. Piles, blind or BON. .ca2sisail. & 
18, Sekt almy A fore or Weak Eyes 
9. Ca h, or chronic, Influ nz 4 
2. Whooping Cough, violent co » 
21. Asthma, oppressed Breat 
22, Ear ischarees, impel 
3. Scrofula, colar glands, Swellings. 
4. General Debility, Physi 
25. Dropsy and scanty Secretions.......... 
28, Sea Sickness and sickness from riding. 
27. ii ney Disease, Gravel ..... 
2%. Nervous Hag Soweesseesecesestoe 
29. Sor ae th, ee pgdoeedceosing 

in e 
an. Urinary eas, wetti ting the b a 
= 2 seca sats ite pikahicah spe Palpitations, ¢ 
34, Diouther e spss Teadee sore throat... ~ 
35. ronic fons and Eruptions. 
Vials, 50 cents Dnbaice dsqoey 


FAMILY GAS 
Case (Morocco) —_ shore 85 large vials a @ 





charge, on a Foose tof Tie ddre 
niaeseel enters paiats mage 
roapwar, New Yi 
le by all Druggists. : 


NERVOUS DEBILITY. 
. irritable state of mind ;: 2 weak, 


rick nati on = Gavin nee 





uv. 
es ‘and always rit ch. anu a vi 
of fiv xes and a large powder, 
on ots olds serious cases i or, #1 per single box, 


by ice. rC% 
reas PUMP CEaane cma om reenter NE CO. 
0, 


Baoapway,N. ¥. Send for Oircular, 
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Chevalier's 





LIF EE: 
KEEPS THE HEAD COOL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








Donnelly & Co., 


Fresco and Ornamental Painters, 


DEALERS IN 


FOREIGN PAPER HANGINGS. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF ALL 
THE VARIED STYLES CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AT 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


THE BEST WORKMEN ONLY EMPLOYED AND 
SENT TO ALL PARTS, 


934 BROADWAY, 
Between 21st & 22d sts. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS PROVIDED WITHOUT 
CHARGE. 





THE 


"AGHENOR: 
FURNACE 


THE MOST 
Healthful and Powerfal 











THE INDEPENDENT. 














MENEELYS'’ BELLS: 


The genuine Trey Church Bells, known to thé 
public since 1826; which have acquired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, = a more than sensed nee and 


ron six » S, Every 7 bell made ot ‘he be be ihe best co coppet and 
formally ag Rotary. 


tures. .Catalogues free. No 


i -O, Address elther TROY ¢ or Wes St TROY, N 


. R. MENEELY. 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP UOM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 


CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC 
COAST OF MEXICO, CENTRAL AMER- 

ICA, PERU, AND CHILI. 











On 5th and 20th of each month. 

One of the large and splendid Steamships of this 
line willleave PIER 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Ca- 
nal street, at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except when 
those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the preced- 
ing Saturday), for ASPINWALL, connecting via Pan- 


ome = Rellwer with one of the Soap » Sponmabins 
tro! m Fanama fo for ak ip tie touching at A 
ULCO 80 

with Steamers for for soured PACIFIC and CENTRAL 
AMERICAN POW’ 

One Hundred Ponnas e allowed free to each 
adult. Baggage received on » dock the day before 

m steamboats, railroads 


tion app on apply, st tf on pe Company's tieket-office, on the 


‘oot of Canal SN oe River, New York. 
GRO. H. ORY, President. 
H. J. BULLAY, BBA ny 


SEWING & WASHING MACHINES. 








IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC. 
The Champion Safe in the Boston Fire! 


THE PATENT STEAM SAFE, 


mtactures eniy be a the American Steam Safe Com- 
pene, is built axles heavy walls, L +} wee “con- 
——. It j — the fire-proof pr ion Of any 





aos pte. and in addition to this in pooteation N it has the 
two a pee a teh gh SP ALL OTHER SAFES 
lained below, and a iy} 


THE PATENT CUT-OFF SAFE, 
manufactured only by the American Steam Safe Com- 
y, derives its name from a detachment Senda’ in the 
joor and jambs by whi¢h aieabe of metal from 
outside to inside of the a is 
01 


0) an 
, across which the heat must 
srevel to penetrate the contents of the safe. It will 
resist — = fire than any safe built on the Lng 
plan, and next to the ‘e (which is also pi 
vided with ee ¢ Gut-On) is the most desirable fire-proof 
safe in marke 


THE CONCRETE FIRE-PROOF SAFE, 


manufactured by the American ficoms 8 Sate yp 4 
is made the same as and has all the es of an: 
other in the mark gna has the ae ‘thie ness and 
amount of filling, w . -y same amount of 
moisture as any alors ek... 


WELDED OTEEl Mare aren BURGLAR- 


with all the dualins improvements Bank Vaults, Vault 
Doors, House Bafes, etc. 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE COMPANY, 
Warerooms 51! and 53 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. 


NEW YORK: 300 Broadway. 
BALTIMORE: 131 W. Baltimore St. 
PHILADELPHIA: 32 8. Fourth St. 
CHICAGO: 60 8S. Canal St. 
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t@ SPECIAL NOTICE. 23 


Our magnificent Steel En- 
graving by Ritchie--one of 
the largest and most perfect 
specimens of art ever executed 
in America--entitled “The 
First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation by 
Abraham Lincoln,” is becom- 
ing more and more valuable 
as one after another of the 
persons there represented are 
removed by death. Thiswon- 


derful picture has a “* MOS1 


STRIKING AND PERFEC1 


Sim- 
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186R. EA T i N 6 A p p R A T U S ag ES Send for Descriptive Circular. 
’ a r| 
aioe HEATING APPARATUS 23 a5 THOMAS T. TASKER, JR. STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. LIKENESS 99 of President 
could Ever Constructed. ae 8 
a fF Bend for ctroular and prices to Be : MORRIS, TASKER & 60. 
NES. EDDY, CORSE & CO., ES to PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. Lincoln and his whole Cabi- 
ars, 536 River St., Troy, N. Y. as e TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Del. 
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VICTOR 
Sewing Machines. 


The most complete in the world, Divested of every 
loose and clumsy attachment and every delicate and 
complicated contrivance. No uncertain reaction from 
springs. 








We would call special attention to our 
Patent Vulcanized Rubber-coated 
Tube. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO, 
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Commercial. 


RAILROADS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Mr. Henry V. Poor, in his ‘“‘ Manual of 
Railroads for 1878-4,” which has recently 
been published, states that the railway 
mileage in this country amounted on the 
ist of January, 1878, to 67,112 miles, of 
which 6,427 miles were constructed in 1872. 
In 1880 there were in operation in the 
United States but twenty-three miles of 
railway; and, hence, in but forty-three 
years this stupendous result has been at- 
tained. In order to show the magnitude of 
the railway interest and the vastness of its 
operations, we submit the following selec- 
tions from Mr. Poor’s ‘‘ Manual” : 


“The total cost of the railroads, the opera- 
tions of which are given for the past yeer, 
as shown by the preceding table, is $3,159,- 
423,057, made up of $1,647.844,113 of capi- 
tal stock and $1,511,578,944 of various 
forms of indebtedness, chiefly of bonds ma- 
turing at distant periods. The capital stock 
amounted to 52.15 per cent. and the debt to 
47.85 per cent. of the total cost. The cost of 
these roads per mile was $55,116. The gross 
earnings for the year were $473,241,055, of 
which $182.809,270, or 28 per cent., was re- 
ceived for the transportation of passengers 
and 981,785, or 72 per cent., for the 
transportation of freight, including under 
this head the small amount received from 
‘miscellaneous sources.’ The receipts per mile 
were $8,256. The ratio of earnings to pop- 
nlation was $11.76 per head. The operating 
expenses for the year were $307,486, 682, or 
65 per cent. of the gross receipts, leaving 
$165,754.378, or85 per cent., as net earnings. 
The percentage of gross receipts to the total 
cost of the roads was 15 per cent. of net 
earnings, 5.2 per cent. The amount paid in 
dividends was $64,418,151, or 3.91 per cent. 
of the aggregate canitelstock. The balance 
of net earnings, $101,833,222, was equal to 
6.76 per cent. on the aggregate indebtedness 
of the roads. 

“The earnings of the railroads of the 
several sections differed, of course, very 
greatly, the most productive lines being 
those embraced in the groups which include 
the New England and the Middle States. 
The railroads of New England earned dur- 
ing the past year $48,519,835, being $10,- 
636 per mile and $18.53 per bead of popu- 
lation. Their total cost was $230,609,794, 
of which 55.94 per cent. was represented by 
capital stock. Their cost per mile was 
$50,418. Their gross earnings were. 21.1 
per cent. of their cost. Their net earnings 
$14,436,481, and at the rate of 6.26 per cent. 
of their total cost. The dividends paid 
amounted to $8,569,877, or 6.64 per cent. 
on the aggregate capital stock of $129,012,- 
748 


‘*'The cost of the railroads of the Middle 
States was $922, 700.774, or $79,427 per mile, 
of which 60.56 per cent. was represented by 
capital stock. Their earnings were $169,- 
205,702, or $14,565 per mile and $15.86 per 
head of population... The net earnings were 
$59,527,048. The gross receipts were 18.3 
per cent. of the total cost, the net earuings 
6.4 per cent. The amount paid in dividends 
was $82,344,971, or 5.79 per cent. of the 
capital stock of $558,838,174. In the State 
of New York, however, the capital accounts 
of the New York Central and the Erie 
Railroads include $101,498,248 of fictitious 
capital, of which $54,436,626 was issued hy 
the former, as the estimated value of its 
property above cost, and $47,061,622 by the 
latier, as the discount on bonds converted 
into stock. These sums deducted from the 
capital stock of the railroads of that state 
reduced the amount in that group to $457,- 
889.926 and the cost of the roads to $821,- 
202,526. 'The percentage of gross earnings 
on this sum was 20.6 and of net earnings 
7.25; and the dividends paid were 7.09 per 
cent. of the actual capital stock of the 
roads. 

‘« The total mileage of the railroads of the 
Western States the operations of which are 
given was 28,778; built at acost of $1,472,- 
625,232, made up of $724,686,046, or 40.21 
per cent. of capital stock and $747,989,186 
of debt. The cost per mile was $50,550, 
against 50,418 for New England and $79,- 
427 for the Middle States. The gross earn- 
ings were $193,826,252, being $13.76 per 
head of population. Net earnings, $67,317,- 
083. The ratio of gross receipts to cost was 
13.1 per cent., against 21.1 in New England 
and (with the reduced capital) 20.6 per cent. 
in the Middle States. The ratio of net earn- 
ings to cost was 4.57 per cent., against 6.26 
for New England and 17.24 for the Middle 
States. . The number of inhabitants per mile 
of road in the Western States is 488, in the 
New Englend and Middle States 770. The 
receipts per mile in the Western States were 
$6.735, against $10,636 in New England and 
$14,565 in the Middle States. The dividends 
were $20,496,447, being 2.88 per cent. on the 
capital stock. ; 

“In the Southern States the total milesge 
of which operations are given was 10,986. 
The cost of the railroads was $401,913,267, 
or $36,575 per mile, being less than one-half 
the cost per mile of those of the Middle 
States and 70 per cent. of the cost per mile 
of those of 
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Western States. The capital stock was 
$171,688,455, or 42.71° per cent. of to- 
tal cost, and the debt $230,230,112. The 
gross earnings were $47,788,589, being $4,- 
350 per mile, against $10,636 for New En- 
gland, $14,565 for the Middle, and $6,785 for 
the Western States. The net earnings were 
$16,455,490. The earnings per head were 
$481. The ratio of gross receipts to cost 
was 11.88 per cent.; of net earnings, 4.09 per 
cent. The dividends paid amounted to $8,- 
gg being 1.5 per cent. of the capital 
stoc 


“In the Pacific States, with a mileage of 
only 1,368, the cost has been $181,573,990, 
or $98,300 per mile, represented by $63,623, - 
990, or 49.11 per cent of capital stock and 
50.89 of indebtedness. The gross receipts 
were $13,900,727, or 10.5 of the cost, and the 
net earnings $8,018,271, or 57.7 per cent. of 
the gross earnings and 6 per cent. of the 
total cost. The earnings per mile were 
$10,161; per head of population, $17. 

‘* As will be seen, the earnings from the 
transportation of freight the past year were 
nearly three-fourths of the gross amount. 
The ratio of freight to passenger earnings 
is constantly increasing—a most favorable 
feature, as it indicates a very rapid 
development. of the industries of the 
country. The total number of tons 
transported the past year will probably 
exceed $200,000,000 tons. The tonnage 
for the New England States exceeded 
16,633,800 tons, or 8,660 tons to the 
mile. The tonnage in the Middle States 
equaled 93,400,000, or 8,041 tons per mile. 
The tonnage for both groups equaled 110,- 
033,800 tons, or 6,790 to the mile. The im- 
mense tonnage for the Middle States is due 
largely to the anthracite coal trade of Penn- 
sylvania. It is only in the states in which 
railroads are required by law to make re- 
turns that we bave been able to give them 
complete. In the State of Ohio the tonnage 
of its roads equaled 17,061,707, or 5,588 tons 
to the mile; in Illinois 11,841,178 tons, or 
2,245 per mile. 

‘* With regard to the future increase of re- 
ceipts, itis probable that they will double 
themselves in the next ten years—that is to 
say, in 1881 their receipts will reach $1,000,- 
000,000. The total mileage of the railroads 
in the United States has more than doubled 
since 1863. It is fair to presume that the 
ratio of increase in receipts has been one- 
half greater than in mileage. The earnings, 
therefore, for 1863, may be fairly estimated 
at $190,000,000, against $472,241,055 ‘for 
1872, showing an increase in ten years of 
$280,000,000, or $28,000,000 annually. 





DRY GOODS. 


EvERY movement of Mr. A. T. Stewart, 
the great dry goods merchant, is as carefully 
noted in commercial circles as the steps of 
Commodore Vanderbilt among the stock 
operators. Mr. Stewart sailed in the 
“Scotia” for Europe last week, to be absent 
several months. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Stewart and Judge Hilton. Mr. 
Stewart’s latest previous trip to Europe 
was made in 1867. His present departure is 
made to recuperate his health and enlarge 
his business abroad. In the interval of his 
absence he will visit the principal European 
capitals, inmost of which he has branch es- 
tablishments of his New York dry goods 
palaces. In addition to extending his busi- 
ness, Mr. Stewart will also order the latest 
fabrics and novelties that are manufac- 
tured in Europe for his Broadway stores. 
The sea voyage and tour which he has 
undertaken are somewhat remarkable, con- 
sidering that he is in his seventieth year and 
has but just recovered from a severe illness. 

There has been a very encouraging move- 
ment in most descriptions of domestic fab- 
rics the past week, caused mainly by a 
general revision and marking down of 
prices of standard as well as of medium and 
low grades of sbeetings and shirtings. 
The improved condition of the cotton 
crop and the consequent decline of the 
price of the raw material has led to the 
revision of prices; while the general con- 
ditions of trade, the favorable reports of all 
the crops of the country, the ease in 
money, and the certainty of an increased 
demand for most descriptions of staple 
goods as the material consequence of the 
enormous immigration which has taken 
place the present season and which bids 
fair to be continued, all tend to give 
confidence to the business character 
of the fall season. The marking down 
of prices has been pretty general in cotton 
fabrics, and the stimulated sales have closed 
out many leading makes of fine bleached 
cottons. Sheeting widths of unbleached cot- 
tons are reduced from two to two and a half 
cents. The prospects of an early and active 
season are now very promising. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings have 








the New England and 


been in more active demand. The partial 





revision of prices has stimulated purchases, 
but standard sheetings are held at unchanged 
prices, though a reduction is anticipated. 
Light-weight’ fabrics have been marked 
down from a half to one cent ayard, and for | 
sheeting widths the reduction hasbeen from 
2% cents to 5 cents a yard. 

The activity in unbledched goods has ex- | 
tended to most descriptions of bleached cot- . 
ton fabrics. A further reduction has taken | 
place in medium and low grades, but in 
some instances a nominal advance of halfa 
cent a yard has been made, but compensated 
for by an additional discount. The Mutual 
Mills fabrics of sheeting widths have been 
reduced 5 cents a yard and the whole stock 
in first hands closed out. The Pequot Mills 
have also béen marked down. The sales of 
the week have been large. 

Printing cloths are comparatively quiet 
and inactive, the quotations for 64 standard 
quality are 6§ to 6} cents. 

There is but little activity in prints, agents 
being rather backward in displaying the 
fall styles in a sufficiently attractive manner, 
and purchasers do not seem in any hurry to 
make their selections, although there is a 
rather active demand for shirting patterns. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Ginghams are very quiet, and the sales are 
but moderate even of the most popular 
makes. 

Cotton duck is without any important 
change. The market is very quiet and sales 
small at the quotations. 

Cotton drills are in so large supply that 
the holders have been induced to.mark down 
prices in the different grades about one cent 
a yard. Y 

Osnabergs are not in much demand, but 
small sales continue tovbe effected at steady 
prices. 

Cotton flannels are selling more actively, 
the jobbers appearing anxious to make up 
their stocks early. The prices are about one 
cent a yard lower than they were last year. 

Cotton yarns are in moderate demand, 
and sales are effected in small lots at quota- 
tions. 

Corset jeans are selling moderately at 
steady prices, but merely to meet the wants 
of coming trade. 

Cambrics are without material change, 
The demand is sufficient for the best black 


prices. 

Rolled jaconets are in fair demand, but 
the sales as yet are only to meet the wants 
of current trade. No activity is looked for 
in these goods until the season is further ad- 
vanced. ‘The pricesare steadily maintained. 

Silesias are sold now mainly to the cloth- 
iers; the demand for stocking up from the 
jobbers will not amount to much before the 
end of the month. Prices unchanged. 

Stripes and ticks are in rather better de- 
mand, particularly for stripes of the new 
patterns, which sell freely at steady prices. 

In woolen goods there is no marked 
change to report upon. The demand for 
cloths and overcoatings is but moderate 
and the sales are made chiefly to the cloth- 
iers. Prices are generally unchanged and 
firm. 

Fancy cassimeres are in rather better de- 
mand, with somewhat increased sales. 
Prices of all desirable styles are well main- 
tained. 

Satinets are in very small demand for 
mixtures, while the sales of black are on a 
small scale but at steady prices. 

Flannels are not yet in active demand, the 
sales being altogether to supply the moder- 
ate wants of current trade. 

Foreign goods are still inactive. There is 
a slight increase in the importations, but 
the recently returned buyers for some of our 
large importing houses do not speak en- 
couragingly of the fall business. There is 
an abundant supply of staple goods already 
in bonded warehouses, and the importations 
of new styles of dress goods for the fall trade 
are not yet offered by the importers. The 
sales at present are to a limited extent and 
only of standard goods for immediate use. 

The following shows the imports of for- 
eign dry goods and general merchandise at 
the port of New York for the week ending 
July 18th and since the beginning of the 


year: 
For the week. 1 1 . I87. 
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BROOK’S PRIZE MEDAL 


SPOOL COTTON. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND COLORED. 


Smooth as Silk and Strong as Linen. and the 
Best ever made for Hand or Machine use. 


WM. HENRY SMITH & Co.,. 
82 and 84 Worth Street. N. Y. 
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1873. SUMMER NOVELTIES, 1873 


EGYPTIAN, ROMAN, AND VENETIAN DESIGNS 
IN 

OXYDIZED BUTTONS, BUCKLES, CLASPS, ete 
PASSEMENTERIES, BELTS, SATCHELS, 

CLUNY, YAK, ANTIQUE AND LLAMA LACES 

CAPES, SACQUES, SCARFS, VAILS, HAMBURG 
BANDS, TRIMMINGS. SKIRTINGS, ete. 

UNSURPASSED IN VARIETY AND STYLE. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


PEAK a Ri CO., 
AND JOBBERS OF 
IMPORTERS fis 
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JUDGE DILLON’S DECISION. 


{x 1871 the legislature of Kansas passed 
an act legalizing an election which had been 
previously held in Iola City, authorizing the 
city to issue $50,000 of bonds to be given as 
a bonus ‘‘to aid in the erection and com- 
pletion of buildings at or near the city of 
Iola, to be used for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing Z. King’s patent bridges and as 
a foundry and iron works.” The act pro- 
vided that the bonds should run fifteen 
years, and also for a tax levy and collection 
to pay the interest and principal at matur- 
ity. The Commercial National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohio, being the holder of these 
bonds, brought a suit against the city of 
Iola in the United States Circuit Court to 
enforce the payment of their matured 
coupons. Judge Dillon has recently ren- 
dered a decision in this case, declaring the 
bonds to be issued in violation of the con- 
stitution of the state; and, hence, void ab 
initio. 

The grounds of this decision are two: 
1. The legislature is forbidden by the con- 
stitution of Kansas to confer corporate 
powers by special act. 2. The legislature 
has no power to authorize taxes to be levied 
for private purposes. Tbe constitution of 
Kansas expressly says that ‘‘ the legislature 
shall pass no special act conferring corpor- 
ate powers’; and this restriction Judge 
Dillon holds to be fatal to the act of the 
legislature legalizing and authorizing the 
issue of municipal bonds to aida bridge 
manufacturing company. As to the other 
ground, we quote from the decision of the 
Judge as follows : 

“Tt is important to be observed that this 
is undeniably a private enterprise. These 
buildings and works are the private property 
of the owners. No public “or municipal 
control over this property or the enterprise 
aided is especially reserved or provided for, 
and none exists different from that which 
exists as to all other property owned by 
private persons and devoted to private inter- 
ests. And thus we have presented 
the inquiry, than which no question concern- 
ing the property rights of the citizen is of 
more transcendent moment—namely, wheth- 
er the legislature may thus compel or coerce 
the citizen to aid in the establishment of 
purely private enterprises or objects be- 
cause these will or may incidentally promote 
the general good of the community or 
locality. I think it safe to affirm that no 
such principle has yet received judicial 
sanction. Taxation to aid ordinary 
manufactories or the establishment of pri- 
vate enterprises is a thing until recently 
quite unheard of; and the power must be 
denied to exist unless all limits to the appro- 
priation of private property and to the 
power to tax be disregarded.’ 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that legislative acts authorizing 
municipal aid to railways and taxation for 
this purpose are valid unless expressly for- 
bidden, on the ground that railroads, thcugh 
built and owned by individuals under public 
grants, are, nevertheless, public highways, 
having a publict juris character. For such 
improvements the state may exercise its 
right of eminent domain, and, unless re- 
strained by the constitution, the legislature 
may employ the power of taxation. Yet 
the case is entirely different when the enter- 
prise, work, or business is purely private, 
and, hence, has no claim to be regarded as 
u public work. The fact that it is incident 
ally beneficial to the community does not 
authorize taxation in itsaid. The principle 
laid down by Judge Dillon in this case seems 
rational and sound ; and the only difficulty 
in its application is to draw the line between 
private and public works, so as wholly to 
exclude the former from any aid by the 
power of taxation. The decision, we under- 
stand, is to be reviewed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States on a writ of 
error; and, hence, we shall in due season 
have the judgment of the court of last resort 
in respect both to the principle and Judge 
Dillon’s application thereof. The question 
is one of prime importance, since taxation 
that exceeds its legitimate. boundaries as to 
objects is simply a system of legalized 
plunder. 





BANKING IN EUROPE AND AMER- 
ICA. 


Mr. WALTER BAGEHOT, a writer of note 
in England, bas recenily published a book 
on banking which is making quite a sensa- 
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tion in financial circles. He speaks thus in 
regard to American banking: 


‘It may be suggested that I ought to ex- 
plain why the American system or some 
modification would not or might not be suit- 
able to us. The American law says that 
each national bank shall have a fixed pro- 
portion of. cash to its liabilities (there are two 
classes of banks and two different propor- 
tions; but that is not to the present pur- 
pose), and it ascertains by inspectors, who 
inspect at their own times, whether the re- 

uired amount of cash is in the bank or not. 

t may be asked, Could nothing like this be 
attempted in England? Could not it or some 
modification help us out of our difficulties? 
As far as the American banking system 
is one of many reserves I have said why I 
think it is of no use considering whether 
we should adopt it.or not. We cannot 
adopt it if we would. The one-reserve sys- 
tem is fixed upon us. The only practical 
imitation of the American system would be 
to enact that the banking department of the 
Bank of England should always keep a fixed 
proportion—say one-third—of its liabilities 
in reserve. But, as we have seen before, a 
fixed proportion of the liabilities, even when 
that proportion is voluntarily chosen by the 
directors, and not imposed by law, is not the 
proper standard for a bank reserve. Liabil- 
ities may be imminent or distant, and a fixed 
rule which imposes the same reserve for 
both will sometimes err by excess and some- 
times by defect. It will waste profjts by 
overprovision against ordinary danger, and 
yet it may not alwayssave the bank; for this 
provision is often likely enough to be insuf- 
ficient against rare and unusual dangers. 
But, bad as this system is when voluntarily 
chosen, it becomes far worse when legally 
and compulsorily imposed. In a sensitive 
state of the English money market the near 
approach to the legal limit of reserve would 
be a sure incentive to panic. If one-third 
were fixed by law, the moment the banks 
were close to one-third alarm would begin and 
would run like magic. And the fear would be 
worse, because it would not be anfounded— 
at least, not wholly. If you say that the 
bank shall always hold one-third of its lia- 
bilities as a reserve, you say, in fact, that 
this one-third shall be useless ; for out of it 
the bank cannot make advances, cannot give 
extra help, cannot do what we have seen the 
holders of the ultimate reserve ought to do 
and must do. There is no help for us in the 
American system ; its very essence and prin- 
ciple are faulty.” 


a 


MONEY MARKET. 





THERE have been no important develop- 
ments in relation to the movements of 
currency during the week; but some very 
marked changes have occurred in the stock 
market, and business generally has been 
more active than could be expected at this 
season of the year. Money has continued 
abundant at less rates of interest, and a feel- 
ing of confidence in the future generally 
pervades what is called ‘‘ Wall Street.” One 
little incident has tended to check the feeling 
of buoyancy among buyers for an advance. 
The suspension of the Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, caused by the accidental death of the 
president, Mr. E. 8. Mills, an old and most 
respectable citizen of Brooklyn, has created 
a feeling of alarm among depositors in 
other trust companies, which might lead to 
serious results if the general condition of 
financial affairs were not so easy. There 
are a good many people who have reason to 
remember vividly the effect produced by 
the suspension of the Ohio Life and Trust 
Company, in 1857, for the suspension of a 
similar institution now not to create a cer- 
tain degree of uneasiness. But the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company was a local concern. 
It had been organized only six years, ‘ts 
capital was but $500,000, and its depositors 
will not lose anything. The effect of this 
suspension will be favorable, however, in 
one way, as it can hardly fail to cause a 
strict revision of the affairs of other trust 
companies, and a restriction of the priv- 
ileges of presidents and secretaries in making 
loans on their individual accounts. 

The gold clique have been laboring hard 
to keep up the price of gold to 116; and, in 
order to do this, they have been compelled 
to buy all the gold offered by the Treasury, 
and to create a scarcity by the shipment of 
three to four millions to Europe, for which 
there was not the least occasion. The ship- 
ments caused the withdrawal of specie from 
the Associated Banks to the extent of $2,384,- 
400; and, consequently, the last Bank State- 
ment shows an apparent loss in the surplus 
reserve of $2,100,000. But there was a gain 
of $543,000 in legal-tender,. which was a very 
healtby indication of the course of currency, 
and the reserve is still $14,274,000 above the 
required 25 per cent,,so there is no imme- 
diate danger of a decline in the reserve to 





an alarming point, or even to one where 
money may be called “tight.” 

The chief revival in general trade during 
the week was in the dry gcods business, a 
marking down of prices in domestic cottons 
having induced a pretty active purchasing 
of standard fabrics preparatory to the fall 
demand. 

On the Stock Exchange there has been a 
very lively movement, which promises a 
more active market next week. The confi- 
dence of ‘‘the Street” has been revived 
and strengthened by the accession of the 
Vanderbilts to the management of ‘‘ Lake 
Shore,” and the now conceded fact that 
“the Commodore” has become the leading 
influence in Western Union Telegraph, 
though his name does not appear in the list 
of directors. 

The advance of the week has been gen- 
eral on the whole list of active and in- 
active stocks, with the exception of Pacific 
Mail, which is depressed by the directors 
of that company, according to general be- 
lief, for their own personal interests. 

The more prominent stocks which have 
undergone a change during the week are 
New York Central, advanced } per cent., 
Harlem 14, Lake Shore 18, Western Union 
Telegraph 4, Toledo and Wabash 24, North- 
western Common 1%, Rock Island 1%, St. 
Paul §, Ohio and Mississippi 13, Union 
Pacific 14, C. C. and I. C. 28, Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western 2, Panama 3. 
On Saturday a sudden movement was de- 
veloped in Erie, which opened at 58% 
in the morning and advanced to 65} 
in a short time, leaving off at 643. The 
‘‘shorts” were badly “twisted” by a 
sharp manceuver on the part of some 
shrewd German operators who locked up 
stock enough torender it scarce. Of course, 
the advance in Erie was purely artificial and 
temporary, and the “ Street” was jubilant to 
hear that the operator who had been caught 
was Mr. Jay Gould; but, of course, he was 
not the only one who suffered. 


QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JULY 19th, 1873. 
Offered. Asked. 


MODAN s cic os peccsceces 155 — 
Merchants’...... euaamaraee 115 120 
Mechanics’ .............008 132 135 
Unlon.. oss es CESS 135 — 
MMR coho sccdsacsersacee 150 155 
oi ERC E EBT Ete mer Sr 255 _ 
PRONG, 204005 gerd dwoweksn —_ 100 
PRCON Bs F008 Se eee — 160 
BOR ocd vcswsencdiestes 150 — 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... — 140 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 8t — 
Leather Manufacturers’. ...175 185 
State of New York........ 11244 — 
TITS... coceccscécaanse 114 — 
Mercantile......ccsseceees 134 — 
American Exchange....... 107 108 
Bank of the Republic......1103g° 112 
Bank of North America...101 104 
Havel... ccevceved GS..3¥ee 104 105 
TES cindvs a anne whee anies 122 126 
Metropolitan --........... 18234 — 
MOE 6 c5s adcicasccecscat — 105 
ps See eres cee 122 122 
TUM ccc cseckase camions 102 a 
Shoe and Leather......... 14814g 149 
Continental. ..........c006 80 85 
Bie SUN cccccsssecua a= 115 
Commonwealth........... 8 89 
Importers’ and Traders’. ..188 195 
SIs 5 cate coeco.sveaes spires +1473 149 
Central National............ 90 , 91 
Fourth National.......... 115 115 
Ninth National.............103 _— 
Tenth National............ — 85 
Bank. & Brok. Association 75 a 
German American......... 10244 1028 





INVESTING MONEY. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 
ernments and other securities, and convert- 
ing the proceeds into good /irst mortgage 
Tailroad bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, coupons, Gov- 
ernment bonds, or any kind of securities 
to this office, to be sold, and the proceeds 
converted into any stocks or railroad bonds 
advertised in Tae INDEPENDENT. No charge 
whatever will be made for our services. 
In many cases, by applying to several 
different parties, we can obtain a better price 
for securities to be thus exchanged than if 
sent direct toa broker or banker, besides 
saving broker’s commission. This offer is 





[July 24, 1873 


made only to our subscribers, who often. 
times neglect to make investments simply 
because they fear to make a remittance to 
an unknown party. In all cases explicit gj. 
rections must be given. Address Henry 6, 
Bowen, Publisher of THe INDEPENDEN?, 
No. 3 Park Place, N. Y. 





No. 5 Nassau St., New York, 
July 2ist, 1873. 

t WE recommend to our friends ang 
customers for investment of surplus capital 
or in exchange for Government Bonds: 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SEVEN 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, principal ang 
interest payable in gold coin in New York, 
Interest January 1st and July 1st, coupon 
and registered. Price 90 and accrued inter- 
est. 

The CHESAPEAKE and OHIO RAIL. 
ROAD IS A GREAT EAST AND WEST 
TRUNK LINE, 420 miles in lengtb, extend. 
ing from Atlantic tidewater at Richmond to 
Huntington, the most favorable point of 
railroad connection with the Ohio River, 
and developing the richest Iron, Coat, 
and TIMBER regions in the United States, 

IT IS COMPLETED AND DOING 4 
LARGE, PROFITABLE, AND RAPIDLY 
INCREASING BUSINESS. 

ITS FREIGHT, TRAFFIC, PASSEN. 
GER TRAVEL, AND EARNINGS dur. 
ing the current year will be much larger 
than has heretofore been anticipated, and 
they are developing with a rapidity which 
shows the Chesapeake and Obio to be one 
of the most valuable and successful rail. 
roads in the country. P 

These facts, together with the SUB 
STANTIAL AND ENDURING CHAR. 
ACTER OF THE ROAD ITSELF, its ad- 
vantages for economical and profitable ope- 
ration, and the unquestionable security of 
the bonds of the company, enable us to rec- 
ommend them with the utmost confidence. 

Pampblets, containing full information 
concerning the road and the country it trav- 
erses, will be furnished upon application. 

We continue to deal in Government Secur- 
ities, CENTRAL PACIFIC, WESTERN 
PACIFIC, AND CHESAPEAKE AND 
OHIO SIX PER CENT. BONDS, buy and 
sell Stocks and Bonds at the Stock Ex. 
change on commission, for cash, make Col- 
lections, receive Deposits, on which we allow 
interest at the rate of four per cent., and do 
a general banking business. 

FISK & HATCH. 
a __— 

Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
positors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
Interest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re 


turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


7° TO 12 PER CENT. 

We make a Specialty of County, City, and School 
District Bonds, Guarantee ‘Legality of all bonds 
sold, collect the coupons without charge, or take same as 
so much cash on sales. §a#~ Send 

THE LAW OF MUN 
just published by our senior, should be in the hands of all 
terested int his class ofsecurities. 2 vols., price $10. 
W. N. COLER & OO., 17 Nassau Street, New York. 


JONES & SCHUYLER, 


No. 12 PINE ST., NEW YORK, 


Offer for sale Railway and Miscellaneous Securities 
of the highest grade, paying from 8 to 11 per cent. pet 
annum. 


100,000 CITY OF ROCHESTER 


Seven per Cent. Bonds and Town Bonds of New York 
State, bearing Seven per Cent. 
For sale by 
RANDALL H. FOOTE, Banker, 
9 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Banking House of Henry CLEws & Co., } 
32 Wall Street, New York. 


Deposit accounts of Mercantile Firms and In- 
dividuals received ; all facilities and accommo- 
dations granted usua] with City Banks; in addi- 
tion thereto interest allowed on all daily balances. 

Bills of Exchange drawn on England, Irelané, 
Scotland, and the Continent. ‘Travelers’ and 
Mercantile Credits issued, available throughcut 
the world. 


Bankine HovsE oF Fisk & Harton, 























RD: 

ILWAY COMPANY 
ERRE HAUTE, IND., July 12th, 1813. 
if here QUARTERLY GOLD CO 
Aug. ie 18738, of the First Mortguge Eight per 
Cent. Gold Bonds of this company wil be paid on and 
after that day, at the office of JONES & SCHUYLER, 

Financia ents, No. 12 Pine street, New York. 

I, C. ELSTON, jurer. 


Notice to Investors. 


156,855 Sess PT ace 10 ner cnt hn 
real es q 
i 10 years, issued by the Equality Coal aa 
Salt Company of Illinois. 
5,000 Cairo City 6 per cent, 30 years. 


LSO 
0,090 City Vincennes (Ind.) 6 per cent, 20 years, 











“WINSLOW & WILSON, 
20 William st 
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THE CONSOLIDATED 


THIRTY-YEAR 


1PERCENT.GOLD BONDS 


OF THE 


« [onis and Southeastern 
Railway, 


K LINF, constituting, with its con- 


A GREAT TR between ST. 


UNK 
postions, the Shortest Pos: oasibie gute 
ATLANTA. and SAVANNAM: ST. LOUIS and ‘ 
VILLE, CHICAGO, NAS ILLE, and the Southern an 


eS 
THESE BO a OS ARE HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY 
THE Rar. LOUIS BOARD OF TRADE. 


f the Company for March, 1873, were 
uit bane 0 per mile, or nearly $4,000 per mile per 


terest. 
“Proe 90 nt apply to 


GEO. OPDYKE & CO., 


2 NASSAU STREET N, Y.: 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


No. 70 WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. 


wooD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


‘RAILROAD BONDS, 


ety of choice bonds to spply in- 
pew 3 mn pend 0 ond advertised on the Fine A at 


execute orders for vernment 
; aaron gold, and eet railroad stocks, and doa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. $31 PINE STREET. 
€. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 
Edwin J. Huestis, 
Cashier. 





George Ellis, 
President. 
NATIONAL 


Bak of the Commonwealth, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 15 Nassau st., cor. Pine st. 


Organized under Laws of the State of New 
York, 1853. 

Reorganized as a National Bank under Laws 
of the United States, 1865. 


CAPITAL: 


750,000 DOLLARS, 


With Privilege to Increase to $3,000,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIA MM. GAWTRY, of Wm. M. @ & 

Poe) ip IUS K. SUTTON, of D.& A. Kins neg Sutton. 
Hox. EDWARD HAIGHT. late Member Congress of U. §. 
Ba, ey MAO PRORD. ot Secheed eres Co., lat 
oO offor 0.» late 

mitts ,Tileston & Co. , : 
SS ag President of the New York County 


QUsTAVR REYNADD, of Reynaud & Bach 
et -¥t4 H. HAIGHT, of late firm of Saulsbury, Day- 


& 
REUBEN MANLRY, of R. Manley & Co. 
JAMES EMOTT, late Jud, 
eetiee ye ~ 4 udge of the Supreme Court of 
GEORGE ELLIS, late Cashier, Tarrytown, N. Y. 





Liberal arrangements made for Accounts with Banks, 
Bankers, Insurance Companies, and Savings Banks 
b= gd the Country. 

Orders for Sale or Purchase of Stocks and Bonds in- 
trusted for } Execution to Brokers of the highest standing. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gol4 and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
checks} sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Pour per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOFIT BY ALL THF CITY BANKS, 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
nar eames Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 


Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


EDWARD HAIGHT & C€O.. 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest all 
and Certificateo, ‘an co allowed on Daily Balances 


Express to Europe. 
The North Atlantic Express Co., 


General Office 71 Broadway, N. Y. 
Offices and Agencies in all parts of Burope. 











Merchandise, Packages, and Valuables of ever: 
y 
1h, Merchan and delivered in wag bere of Europe at 
ne as per Company's C! 
Small Prepaid Parcel Rates, covering all trans- 
m and delivery charges whatsoever, to all parts of 
Site tah, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Gritzerland, D: Denmark, etc. 


Not exceeding 1 pound weight, 60 cents. 

Not exceeding 2 pounds weight, 80 cents, 

Not exceeding 3 pounds weight, $1. 

Not exceeding 4 pounds weight, $1.25. 

carrespondingly: low rates to all other countries in 
firope. Ci giving full tariffs ofrates, and all in- 
tothe n cons Fee on popiieation. by post or otherwise, 
Central Office, as abo 


Ww. B. FARWELL, 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 











UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFER FOR SALE 


NEW YORK AND OSWEGO 


7 PER CENT. 


Convertible Bonds, 


and a Second Mortgage, in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
DUE IN 1895, 


Interest May and Nov., payable in New York. 
The total issue of Bonds are 


Ist Mortgage, $8,000,000 
2d « 4,000,000 


of which latter 


$2,500,000 
ARE CONVERTIBLE 
into Stock of the Company and are 
FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


Present Price, 85 and Accrued Interest. 
Over $2,000,000 of these Bonds have 
already been sold. 


The New York and Oswego Midland Railroad is 
ravidly approaching completion, and Trains 
are now running over nearly the entire 
length of 400 miles, which it is confidently ex- 
pected will be finished in the spring. 

By this road the distance saved between New 
York and Buffalo alone will be over 75 miles, or 
three hours’ time; and a country rich in agricul- 
tural products, long demanding an outlet, to- 
gether with the numerous large towns and cities 
of Central New York, will bave means of direct 
communication by the shortest line to the Me- 
tropolis. 


From the large amount of traffic thus guar- 
anteed, proving the building of the road to bea 
necessity, and from the economy of its construc- 
tion, it is not difficult, when we compare it with 
its great right and left rivals, the New York 
Central and Erie Railroads, to foreshadow the 
earnings which must accrue 54 the future. 


About all of the First Mortgage Bonds have 
been negotiated at par. 


As a comparison of the value of 7 per cent. 
Second Mortgages on trunk lines leading from 
New York, we give the present prices (Jan- 
uary 15th) of the following: 


HUDSON RIVER R. R..............1024 
HARLEM R. R 96 





x 
DEL., LACKAWANA, & WESTERN. 18 
Gross Jog 


New York Central R. ae canoe 
PRONG MEE Macc SdacdadusKoddedeaceedses 16°180°000 


$38,545,000 


This road has only to earn about $2,250,000 
_— to pay its interest and running expenses, 

ts mortgages must, therefore, soon rank first- 
class with those of the above roads. 

These bonds are a home security, and we re- 
gard them as one of the cheapest and safest on 
this market, and with a better prospect for an 
advance in price in the future than any offering. 

We reserve the right to advance the price at 
any time, without previous notice. 

Descriptive Pamphlets, with full 
information, furnished on application. 

We will receive in exchange for the 
Convertible Bonds Governments and other se- 
curities at their full market value. 

We receive money on deposit, subject 
to sight-draft without previous notice, and 5 
per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Orders for Governments, Gold, and Stocks 
executed at the usual rates of commission. 

Especial Attention given to In- 
vestment Securities, 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Executors, 
and others who seek reliable information on in- 
vestment stocks and bonds will have special 
and prompt attention given them. 


Readers of this advertisement who address 
us are particularly requested to say that they 
were prompted so to do by reading said adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT, We desire to 
give credit where credit is due, and be able to 
trace in some way all parties who deal with us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., Pres’t. RALPH BAGALRY, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. ROBT. PITCAIRN, Treas. 


THE WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE (O,, 


INCORPORATED eereg = PAID-UP CAPITAL, $600,000," 


ewes PA., U. 8. A. 
Manufacturers of ihe TINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE 


a simple, ch and effective invention, whereb: control of a train of cars is placed i the hands of 
the cine : 50 pe, o T4150 dif 





ver 30,0 

guna, Mexico, © = 

ced througho' 

fates and to the Hallway ig itself ta by “deorgass 
wages. eattle-killi ing expenses, collis- 

Being now peek D7 as a majority 0 the railroads on this continent, and ac- 

ARD RAKE: the advantage of preserving uniformity with these lines will 


E WESTINGHO USE AUTOMATIC. ,PABEre APPARATUS 

been runn for the past six months, an: it has demonstrated that the following 
ends can be seein sean on a train ° any P practicable ay 

1s rakes fully on, as compared with the old plan or the plan or sys- 


An coslaens to. the apparatus, such as the bursting of a pipe on any part of the train, results in the 
eustaeaie and almost instantaneous application of the brakes to the whole tra’ 

3d. The same result follows when a car —_— the track ‘or the train breaks in two, and at the same timea 
signal’ is once. given to the enginee 
™ _ in the power of the conductor to apply or release the brakes and signal the engineer from any car 


Si ignal als can be acounstely and rapidly given the engineer from any part of ee train by devices readily 
accessible to the officers in charge of the train, and the bell-cord is taen Sispansed wi 
6th. 0 distinct t ways Of app plying the brakes are Sursiohed, by which greater eon is attained. 
ith. The brakes eously released when desired. 
8th. These —— are simple, durable, cheap, and readily applicabi. to the yaaa Air Brake, 


as now in use. 
HE WESTING HOUSE VACUUM TRAIN BKA 
Certain parties joe, B. ssed a preference for the use of atmospheric prescun’, = of _comnguentes 
air, we have perfected ay now mow OfeE for sale a Vacuum Brake, comb the following advantages 
cting the steam-jet about 434 pounds greater pressure per square inch can be 


<4 2 





y any other. 
using metallic ase with common movable pistons ae durability ‘s secured and a gain in 
. ose in effective Dower in acs prapeetion 
on ae 


ces. 
5th. As thi “eee owns the patents covering the use of the steam-jet for railway powe~-t 
it will bind itself to protect any company purchasing this apparatus in patent suits on its account. 


above systems of apparatus are provided with a device for taking up the ‘lack mo- 


tions in the brake ri UiseED ON AY ally. 
ALL Sere ee a EY FAVO ABLE TE RMS. 


FUR’ RMATION FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
A trial train furnished any Railroad Company, with a co: pean man to superintend the applicative, % AD» 
paratus, teach employes to use, etc., by addressing RALPH BAGALEY, Secretary, Pittsburgh, Pa.,L S. 4 


SAUNDERS DUNCAN, : 
& HARDENBERGH,, = SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, | Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
No. 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


) ‘ale purposes, 





ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, and TRAVELING CREDITS avay 
able in all the principal cities of the world. 


TRANSFERS of MONEY by TELEGRAPH to EUROPS 





NEW .YORK. and the PACIFIC COAST. 
Atvin Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers received cP 
favorable terms, 
State Bank, Nebraska. one SA 
Jouxn A, Harvenpercs, member New York Stock 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 


Nos. 396 and 398 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Assets, Ten Million Nine Hundred 
and Eighty Thousand Dollars. 


Exchange, 


A SOLID TWELVE Per Cait 


The CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN  AGEner, which has 





oy for tees, , Guardians, Wi nore a ie 

core, an ee ee Daily from 10 to 3 p. m., and on Moar: 
ars, ever lost a cent, is still securing to its | Open ily ° 

~~ ooolid t Ten Per Cent. on its Illi-« day Evening from 5 to 7 p. m. 
ois and 'welve Fer Cent. on NAPOLEON J. HAINES, President, 


GARDNER 8. CHAPIN, 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


SECURITY 
Life Insurance and Annuity Co., 


NOS. 31 AND 33 PINE STREET, 


‘0 


ASSETS, a eats ae | 
INCOME, - - - - - 


ROBERT L. CASE, President. THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres't. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. 


———n() 


Treasurer, 





is, Post-office Box 65: 








NEW YORK. 








- $3,527,912 OC 
1,565,058 OC 





“ Liberal arrangements made with reliable agents” on application to the officers of tho 
Company. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


No. 239 Broadway. 
ASSETS for the Security of Policyholders, over - - °- $8,000,000. 


CHARLES STANTON, President. GEO, F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
E. W. BANCROFT, Vice-Prest. JOHN A. NICHOLS, 2d Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 









































CHARLES Sr Auron. pbbkiencnnessutdainbeeenens tae! Segaecianaas Penton, Sheldon & Co. 
{ WA President La ag Co. 
R. 8. BUSSING Dt eda cv ibecscapeseebeensntéebosemeeel rehant, 32 "Clif street, N. Y. 
SOLON F. GOODRIDGE.... ..-...20eeeereeseeee gece cere Merchant, 81 Pine street, N. Y. 
HUGH ALLEN.......... Wesers Trane, Line, 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 
JOHN B. KITOHING.,... .....cccccccccccccccccesssseeeees ..----Of Duncan, ——— & Co. 
WE, DB. THONTER. ..- ip carccesccccvcsscccccccrccscccccesscetess “Merchant, 15 Old Slip, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER STUDWELL Jerchant, 31 Spruce street, N. Y. 
¥. K, HAIGHT....... Merchant, 331 Broadway, N. Y. 
 S  _. PPR aeemett eres Claflin & Co., N.Y. 
JESSE K. BELL. .. tional Bank, _ on La. 
HARLES A. COE auiddbe auaddaneabacda x . Merchant. 


AND ‘Orsers, 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY. NEW FEATURES. 
Kalekerbocker Le 2 Insurance Company is prepared to issue policies on approved lives. payable to the 


tere eral im reaches a certain age, which is never to exceed 75, or to his representatives on hw previous 
Low benefits never before one by any Compan y. 
a of a and definite surrender value, which may be witk 
arene in IS eT ‘atthe vend of any policy year; or it may remain with the company, drawing an annual interest of 
per aa as mack mene than 5 per ce oan, Em a ope year as the average interest of the 
"sg investments reced: iscal year has exceede 
ore ev: such hee meoeas, a table analyzing the ‘premium per 1,000 insured by it, into three distinct 
year of its le existence: Ist, the margi ae rovided for expenses, and to meet possible death 
claims in coset those expected ; 2d, the advance normal c f the insurance to be Sone by the company in 
aaa ear: 3d, th f-insurance deposit, or reserve which is to be accumulated at 4 per ce 
The rates of premium and tables ‘fttached to tne policies have been calculated by the Consulting Actuary of the 
Compan , Ecizor Wricut, of n, formerly Insurance C ° 
or Books sad s So information apply at the Company’ 8 Office or any of its , or To successful men 
Gesirable territory will 


ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 
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~— ait , enone ete a SS: 
Tue Insurance Herald is responsible for OFFICE OF THE ‘ 
ius MYAIER. the following: “A life insurance agent at farm and Garden, 
Vee o< Keokuk, Iowa, writes to. his company an —_—_—- 
THE SUCCESS OF THE TONTINE apologetic note for the meagerness of bis ATLA NT l Cc PARLOR DECORATIONS AND Why. 


SYSTEM OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Pzrsons who intend insuring their lives 
under the Tontine plan—which has been so 
successfully developed by the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, that the reserved accumu- 
lations on its life policies now in force, after 
five years, are forty-four per cent. of the 
premiums paid—should remember that, al- 
though the rates of premium are the same 
on a Tontine as on an ordinary policy, the 
conditions of the contract are not the same. 

‘A “surrender value” ora “ paid-up policy” 
is never exchanged for a Tontine policy until 
the expiration of the Tontine period. There- 
fore, the Society recommends its Tontine 
policies only to those persons who havea 
reasonable expectation of being able to con- 
tinue their annual payments. In these pay- 
ments grace is allowed for one month, pro- 
vided that a fine at the rate of ten per 
cent. per annum is paid for it. If the 
policyholder, at the end of the Tontine 
period, elects to convert the accumulations 
belonging to his policy into a paid-up 
policy, and the amount of this policy ex- 
ceeds the original insurance, a certificate of 
his good health from one of the Society’s 
medical examiners will’be required. These 
are some of the special terms of the Ton- 
tine contract which it is worth while to 
notice. 

The success of the Tontine system of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society is indis- 
putable. It will be seen thatits pecuniary 
benefits, after the payment of death claims, 
are to be enjoyed exclusively by the sur- 
viving contributors to the Tontine partner- 
ship; while, on the contrary, the pecuniary 
benefits of ordinary life insurance are en- 

joyed by the heirs of those who die. By 
this system every member of the partnership 
has an insurance on his life, while to those 
who live longest an equitable disposition of 
the common property is secured. 

How is it in the ordinary form of life in- 
surance? A man twenty-five years of age, 
insured under the ordinary system for $10,- 
000 by the annual payment of $198.90, dies 
during the first year. His heirs will receive 
@ payment amounting to over five thousand 
per cent. of the money invested! Should a 
dividend be also paid, the disproportion be- 
tyeen the money expended by him and the 
money received by his heirs will be still 
greater; and the transaction may appear to 
be unjust to those who live longer and pay 
more to the Society. 

Now, although it may be theoretically 
correct that the surplus from the payment 
of a premium in the case of a man dying 
during the first year is the same as that de- 
rived from the corresponding premium of 
one who lives long, yet, in fact, as any one 
can see, no profit results to the Society from 
the transaction which we have referred to. 
Indeed, for those who die early there is no 
investment which is so pecuniarily profita- 
ble as life insurance. It has, therefore, been 
urged that life insurance is correspondingly 
unprofitable to those who do not die early— 
that is, to those who live long. But this ob- 
jection, although fallacious, cannot find a 
point torest upon in the Tontine system; 
for there is certainly ‘no violation of equity 
when, by a mutual agreement, the accumu- 
lated surplus or dividend is enjoyed ex- 
clusively by those who live long and who 
contribute steadily year after year to its 
formation. This is precisely what is accom- 
plished by the Tontine system, as first in- 
troduced and: now successfully practiced by 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, and 
the nature of the system is of itself a guar- 
anty of its permanent su.ccess 








LIFE AND Fire PREMIUMS IN CALIFOR- 
niA.—From the Ovast Review we learn that 
the insurance premiums collected in Califor- 
nia during the year 1872 were as follows: 


TARR CGRRRRING ono sepewes 00 0p ce ccceveynr andere 
Fire and ine Companies................. be rr i 
Total premiums..,............... $7,117,140 66 


The same paper says that the expenses of 
the Insurance Department of that state, for 
1872, amounted to $9,373. The fees collect- 
ed during the year amounted to $4,363.28, 
leaving a balance of $5,009.72, which amount 
has been assessed upon the life, fire, and 
marine companies. ‘The per cent. of assess- 
ment was $.000704. 





new business, saying that his family is down 
with the small-pox, and under the circum- 
stances it is very difficult to get near enough 
to possible applicants to properly present 
the claims of life insurance in general and 
his company in particular.” 
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MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Or New Yorx, 


144 and 146 Broadway, 


New York. 


F. 8. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H.C. Bartietr, Actuary. 


INSURANCE. 








CONTINENTAL \« 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,284,251 97 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 73, $2,284,251 97 
— ‘Offices: , 
201 MONTAGUE STREET, BROOKLYN, 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT Vice-Prest. 


Canter ..2.S' 
Surplus - = - = 








SAMUEL D. BABCOOK, JAMES FRASER, 
BENJ. G. ARNOLD, HIRAM BARNEY. 
A. A. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, SHEPPARD GANDY 
WM. H. SWAN, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
HENRY 0. BOWEN, CYRUS CURTISS. 
AURELIUS B. HU M. D. MORGAN, 
WILLIAM M. VAL AMES LOW, 
THEODORE I, HU WILLIAM BRYOR. 
GEO, §. STEPHENSON, CHARLES LAMSON 
Wal McKee, HENS SPAULDING 

M. 8, , IN 
HORAGE B. CLAFLIN, JOHN PAINE, : 
JAS. FREELAND, ROB'T H, McGURDY, 
©, J. LOWREY, GEORGE MOSLE, 
JON D, MATRS JOHN H. EARLE, 
LORING ANDREWS, HENRY EYRE, 
CARLOS COBB, CHARLES H. BOO’ 
WM. T. COLEMAN, WM, H. HURLBUT, 
GEO. W. LANE, EDWARD MARTIN, 
SUTHUR W.BENSONS SM BUGRING HONE 

. i aN We she A 
EB. W. CORLIES 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary Agency Dept. 
ABRAM M, KIRBY, Secretary Local Dept. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, Genera) Agent. 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept. 


THE CONNECTICUT 


GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Assets January Ist, 1878, 
$1,163,078.65. 
The Savi End 
Company is commended 10: aR ll A 
AGENTS WANTED. Address the Home Office. 


T. W. Russell, E. W. Parsons, 
Sécretary. President. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yoak, January 2th, 1878. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tis 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1872. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from lst 
January, 1872, to 31st De Ee $5,918,019 95 


C... 1 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st Jan- 
uary, 1872,....004.+ happnbuntsbiammmaimanes 2,070,659 45 


$7,988,079 40 





Total amount of ine miums.......... 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks, 
Dor upon Risks disconnected with 


arine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1872, 
to 31st December, 1872........ peaparereoowed $5,776,518 70 


Losses paid during the same period.......... $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.......... $1,055,707 63 





United States and State of New York Stock, 

ity, Bank, and other Stocks..... erescees 8,443,730 00 
Loans, secured , aot and otherwise..... 38,480,300 00 

and Bonds and Mortgages........ 217,000 

Interest and sundry notes and claims due the 

ompany, estimated at..............se.06- 409,903 18 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable......... 2,755,374 14 
RIM I SRI << Stntesc<pcacasacescan ecersereees 260088 81 
Total Amount of Assets. ..........ceceeeeeeees $15,571,206 13 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1869 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates tobe produced at the time of 
pay ener i 

A dividend of Fifty per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1872, for which certificates will be ued 
on and after Tuesday, the First of April next. 








By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretauy. 
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JOHN D. JO JAMES LOW. 
CHARLES DENNIS, B. J. HOWLAND. 
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ROYAL PHELPS. SHEPPARD GANDY. 
CALEB BARSTOW. FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
A. P. PILLOT. HAS. P. BURDETT. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. WILLIAM F,. BUNKER. 
DAVID LANE. SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 
JAMKS BRYCE. MES G. DE FORF=T. 

NIELS. MILLER. ROBERT L. STUART. 
WM. STURGIS. XANDER V. BLAKE, 
HENRY K. BOGERT CHAS. D, LEVERICH. 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. JOSIAH 0. LOW. 
©, A, HAND, CHAS. H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT. 3d Vice-President. 
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Life Insurance Co. 


251 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

Assets over $3,000,000. 
METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 108 Broadway, N. Y. 
Capital, $300,000. 
Insures Fire Risks. 


R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG Secretarv. 














MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


c. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 





DOW GARDENING. 
FLOWER STANDS, 


BY 8. O. J. 








INNUMERABLE are the devices that are 
for sale in ornamental flower-stands, 
stands seem to meet the want of many amate 
window gardeners, as they are strong, d s 
and not conspicuous, while they offer ac 
trellis work upon which to train vineg and tra. 
ing plants. Some of them are so cons 
that a pot of ivy may be placed upon the base 
and the branches trained over the 
and around the pots, thus forming hand. 
some setting for plants in bloom, 
one objection to them is that the Pots ary 
entirely exposed, sides and bottoms, to the 
evaporation of the moisture contained in the 
soil, and dry up sooner, requiring more Water 
Yet, to some cultivators this would be no, 
jection, because they give so much Water th 
it is desirable to have such an exposure 
Indeed, any one who loves plants traly wy 
learn to cultivate them properly, and not alloy 
them to suffer from want of water. The Wing 
stands are made in most graceful forms and of 
various patterns, with three shelves or shape 
like a tray. Some are large enough to hol 
quite an assortment of plants, others Dot byt 
three or four, while some will hold but om 
The last-named are well adapted to holding, 
pot of Ivy to trail over the wall or windom, # 
Stands of china tiles are also very handsom ff 
and the trays can be filled with earth and thy 
plants set out in the soil if desired, or the po 
can be inserted in the trays. If made in whiy 
and gold or green and gold, they are very 
ornamental additions to an elegant parle 
Rustic stands and those made of basket-wok 
are also in much request, and are prettier tomy fi 
eye than any others. The basket-work cank & 
lined with zinc, painted green or colored § 
suit the room, and the oziers can also } 
painted and varnished. A circular stand wil | 
hold a great many plants; but, in ordering om, § 
it is well to have an eye to its ingress into th 
room in which it will stand, and not purchay 
one too large to be got through the doorway, # 
A stand four or six feet long would be buf 
made about half as wide as its length, very ly 
and rather shallow. This style is best adapid 
for the center of a conservatory or a bw 
window. The corners should be rounded, sow 
to lose the general squareness of effect, ani 
the sides should slope outward, so as to avoid 
formal perpendicular lines. 

These basket plant-stands are of Amerie 
invention, and are remarkably pretty for ay | 
window, being much more effective than thow 
of wire work. A plaited wicker handle iss} 
marked improvement to asmall stand. It should 
extend from end to end of the stand, and shoul 
be very high, to give an air of lightness to th 
whole. Creepers can be trained over th 
handles, and the Jpomaa hederafolia is vey 
pretty for the purpose. There are variow 
styles of wooden stands; but they are generally’ 
cumbersome affairs, possesssing little or 
beauty, and when filled with plants there seem 
to be more wood than flowers. The foldig 
plant-stand is the latest novelty. They a 
40 inches wide and 36 inches high, and fold & 
gether like a clothes-horse. A very simple 
stand can be framed out of an old table by a# 
ding sides to it, lining it with zine or havings 
pan of it made to fit it exactly; then orname 
it with rustic work, pine cones, etc., and eithe 
oil or varnish it. Set the smallest pots asl 
plants of lowest growth in the front row, tha 
the next size, and the largest pots can fill up the 
background. The pots should not touch each 
other, but there should be a free circulation bt 
tween them. After the pots are all arranged, 
the tray can be covered all over with mos, 
which will absorb all the water that is spilled 
over, besides giving the stand a pretty effect 

For a bay window two tables can be made, 
and shelves arranged as brackets can be securet 
to the sides, to hold pots of Ivy, Smilax, (vs 
scandens, or Senecio scandens, often called Get 
man Ivy. The position of the pots must be 
changed, as the tendency of all plants is to tum 
to the sun. A very pretty stand to hold apo 
of Ivy can be made at home by any one who 
possesses a little ingenuity and can use 
and hammer. Select from the woods or the. 
wood-pile a circular log of the hardest wood— 
rock maple, oak, etc.—and saw off two slices 
one inch thick, and it is best to have them from 
twelve to fifteen inches ir diameter. Then take 
an old broomstick, saw it off about twenty- 
eight inches in length, and nail it directly in the 
center of each circle. Get from the cooper 


Offereg 


such hoops as are used on barrels, and nail 
them to the edge of one circle, curving them 
inward to the middle of the center stick and 
outward to the bottom circle. Have the hoop 
just long enough to reach from the desired 
points. Nail six of these strips at regular dis 
tances around the two circles, meeting them st 
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of the supporting stick, Then 
7 4 strip of the hoop around. the two 
‘tea so 98 to cover all the strips that have 
nailed on, and your pedestal is commenced, 
t finished, for now it must be decorated, 
rpose you can select your own orna- 

Leather work, cone work, rustic work, 
ity work are all desirable and can be done 
a ote py even a ten-years-old boy or girl. 
~ the stand should be stained with asphal- 
varnish, bought already prepared or made 

dissolving the asphaltum in turpentine, mak- 
ing it light by adding more turpentine. Pui 
{his stain on with a painter’s brush. 

As putty work is more of a novelty than 
gy of the abovenamed styles of decora- 
tion, I give the directions for its manufacture. 

red putty, or make it of whiting and lin- 
Bay d colored 
geod oil stirred till thick enough, an 
with lampblack and red ochre until as dark a 
prown as the stand. Work the putty with ker- 
osene OF linseed oil until it will roll out thin, 
\ike ple-crust, and be ready to cut into shapes. 
Yse an ivy leaf, oak leaf, or any other kind of 
Jeaf you prefer as a pattern. Lay it upon the 
sbeet of putty, and press it gently into it, so 
that the serrated edges and veins on the leaf can 
pe plainly seen. Take a sharp knife and cut out - 
the impression, and you have a perfect leat 
Cut as many a8 you will need to cover the 
two circles on the edge and ornament it at the 
center. For the stems, roll between the fingers 
small bits of putty, and place them upon the 
stand to imitate creeping branches and stems. 
Makes few spiral coils out of very small rolls, 
to represent tendrils, and put them here and 
there among the vines. Roll up some like 
pread-pills, and put thread, copper or iron wire 
{nto them, coating it slightly with the putty. 
end and curve the leaves into natural shapes, 
pinching them up with the fingers, and lay 
them along the stems, pressing them together. 
While rolling the putty, cover the roller and 
the hands with whiting, colored with red ochre, 
else it will stick badly. When the stand is ar- 
ranged to your mind, set it away to harden 
where it willnot be touched. When perfectly 
dry, it can be varnished with colorless varnish. 
A three-cornered piece of board, like a trian- 
gle, can be fitted into the corner of a room by 
nailing cleats to two of the sides, and fasten- 
ingit with screws to the lathing underneath 
the plastering. Upon the longest side or outer 
edge nail a strip of hoop, and ornament with 
leaves and flowers of red putty. Morning 
Glories can be easily imitated, and any single 
fower, putting in stamens of bits of putty 
rolled very small. Upon this shelf can sita 
pot of Ivy or a vase filled with its branches. 

Rustic plant-frames can be made out of 
materials that are within the reach of all. The 
crooked, gnarled roots of the laurel, the wild 
rose, and the branches of the wild grape will 
supply the decorations, while old worn-out 
wooden chopping-bowls and trays and sticks 
of wood—maple, oa, or birch—will afford the 
standards and receptacles for soil and plants. 
A little ingenuity will transform these most 
cmon things into ‘‘a thing of beauty.” 
lastsummerI made two rustic stands for a 
small lawn, that were much admired, out of the 
materials abovenamed. The chopping-bowls 
were about a foot and a half in diameter, the 
bottoms of both were gone, so they were nailed 
otoa bit of shinglc, and then upon maple 
sticks from five to six inches in diameter and a 
foot and a half long. The stick was then 
shaved off at the bottom in three places, and 
small cat-sticks, eighteen inches long, that 
turned outward somewhat, were cut to fit on for 
legs, thus making a tripod table, with the 
bowl for the top. This was then filled up with 
tich loam and leaf-mold, and planted with a 
standard Fuchsia as a center piece. Then four 
dwarf Geraniums of various colors surrounded 
it, and from the edge drooped hanging branches 
ot Moneywort, and the effect was really artistic. 
Not being able to procure the crooked roots, I 
ormmamented the whole with white and gray stiff 
lichens, found in all pine woods, and wilted 
them to make them pliable tothe touch. Then 
hails were set tight into the outer edge of the 
bowls and down to the base of it, and copper 
Wire was wound backward and forward, to 
keep them in place. The standard was covered 
and the smal] legs by twisting the wire tightly 
around the lichens, and I was fully repaid for 
my labors. By turning boiling water over the 
lichens, all worms, bugs, and their larve are de- 
stroyed, and the lichens can be made so clean 
that they will not soil the neatest parlor. 

h stands would be very ornamental in a bay 


Window or an upper hall, and any girl can make 
One. 
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RURAL TOPICS. 





CORN AND PORK. 


The amount of pork which a bushel of corn 
Will make with good feeding isan important 
id interesting query. A recent experimenter 
took thirteen fall pigs from the sow when nine 
Weeks old. At the end of the first week he 
found the weight of three of them to be sixty 


teen pigs fifty-four pounds of meal per day, and 
atthe end of another week found they had 
gained twelve pounds apiece. In this case a 
little less than thirty pounds of meal made 
twelve of pork. 

THE ORIGIN OF TEA. 

The origin of tea is thus told by the Hindoo 
mytbologists: Darma, a prince of that country, 
went on a pilgrimage to Caina, vowing he 
would never rest by the way. But he once, 
wearied out, fell asleep, and was, on awaking, 
so angry with himself that he cut off his eyelids 
and flung them on the ground. They sprang 
up as tea shrubs, and to this origin is owing 
the power of tea to produce wakefulness. 

BEEKEEPING FOR WOMEN. 

One of the most profitable as well as interest- 
ing kinds of business fora -woman is the care of 
bees, Ima recent “agricultural report it is 
stated that one lady bought four hives for $10, 
and in five years she was offered $1,500 for her 
stock, and refused if as mnotenough. In addi- 
tion to this increase of her capital, in one of 
these five years she sold twenty-two hives and 
420 pounds of honey. 

CHINESE CHEAP LABOR. 

Chinese cheap labor continues to be unpopu- 
lar in San Francisco. As soon as the heathen 
learn a trade they set up for themselves, and 
double discount their old employers’ prices out 
of sight. 

WHILE traveling on the western riv- 
ers, at atime when the Cholera was prev- 
alent and fatal, I saw and finally expe- 
rienced the beneficial influence of Dr. 
Jayne’s Carminative Balsam. For about 
thirty hours, on board.of a steamer between 
Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, I experienced 
the power of that fell disease, which at 
length entirely yielded to the free use of the 
Balsam. A Presbyterian elder, on board 
the same boat, who had just been brought 
to the brink of the grave by Cholera, in 
Cincinnati, and was too soon hurrying home 
to his anxious family, experienced a relapse ; 
but by the timely us¢of the same medicine 
was immediately and thoroughly cured. 
Earnestly would I say to all families, and 
travelers especially, keep the Carminative 
Balsam on hand, and resort to it promptly 
when needed.—Rev. Rufus Babcock, D.D., 
late See’y of Amer. and For. Bible Society. 


SCHENCK’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 
Pills are co exclusively of vegetable in. 





alth the use of 

+ do not leave any of its injurious . They 

act di th avaluabdle remedy in 
all. cases d result from a disordered 


erangem iting from i 
state of that Es Liver Complaint, Bilious Disorders, 
Indigestion, Headache, id and other Fevers, 
etc., etc., all succumb to the free use of Scuenck’s Man- 
drake Pills. For sale by all druggists and dealers. 


fT AMES FFE TON 
S 











rs to Cure. 
C| W.-C, HAMILTON & Co., 
Ay TT CINCINNATI, OHTO. 
EVERYBODY LIKES a2 deauti- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrani, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
a Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggists 
and Dealers in Toilet Articles 


HaomxHr & 





THE FIRST DIVISION 
OF THE 


ST, PAUL AND PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


OFFER FOR 


1,500,000 


SALE 


ACRES! 


PRAIRIE, TIMBER, & MEADOW LANDS. 


PRICES RANGE FROM 


$4 TO $15 PER ACRE! 


“Ten Years’ Credit Given when Desired. 
O 


TOWN LOTS AT 


IN 


TOWNS AT R. R. 


MODERATE PRICES 


STATIONS. 


GOVERNMENT LANDS 
still to be had, under Homestead Law, along all Lines of this Company. 
ON THE MAIN LINE, 

Between Benson and Breckinridge, we also sell 
WHOLE SECTIONS AT $6 PER ACRE, 


On 3% Years’ Time, Free of Interest, 


on condition that the 


rehaser breaks the whole section within a year from purchase and plants forty acres 


in timber, for which the Company will furnish young trees or seed. 


HERMANN TROTT, Land Commissioner, 


For particulars address 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 





LISTER BROTHERS’ 
STANDARD BONE FERTILIZERS. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR, 
FRESH BONE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
OF LIME, 
FOR GRASS, GRAIN. TOBACCO, AND ALL CROPS 


Factory, NEWARK, N. J. 
Send for circular. 


HAGAN?S 









Magnolia Balm 
A FEW APPLICATIONS MAKE A 

Pure Blooming Complexion. 

Itis Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 

feltatonce. It doesaway with the Flushed Appear- 


ance caused by Heat, Fatigue, and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotchesand Pimples, dispelling dark 


and unsightly spots. Drivesaway Tan, Freckles, and } 


Sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful influence 
mantles the faded cheek with 


YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 


Sold by all Druggist and Fancy Stores. D 
53 Park Place, New Ton. Y, Wee suet 





12,000,000 ACRES! 


CHEAP FARMS! 


THE CHEAPEST LAND IN MARKET, for sale by the 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY, 


IN THE GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebraska 
now for sale in tracts o f forty acresand upward, on FIVE 
and TEN YEARS’ CREDIT AT6 PER CENT. No ADVANCE In- 
TEREST REQUIRED, 


MILD AND HEALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AN ABUND- 
ANCE OF GOOD WATER. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The great Min- 
ing regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada 
being supplied by the farmers in the PLarre VALuey. 


SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO A HOME- 
STEAD OF 160 AORES. 


THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Mutuions or acres of choice 
Government Lands open for entry under the 
Law near this Great RArLroaD, with good markets and 
all the conveniences of an old settled country. 

Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 

Sectional Maps, showing the Land, also new edition of 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, WITH NEW Maps, MAILep Free 
EVERYWHERE. = 

dress 
0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner U.P. PR. Rs 
Omana, Nes. 


AGES 
WANTED! 


FOR 


CALKINS’S CHAMPION WASHER, 
the best Wosting Machine in the World. Washes QUI 
CLEAN, AND EASY. Price, $7.50. 20,000 = d last 
year. 
are sold, Send for Circulars, Terms to Agents, etc., to 

CALKINS CHAMPION WASHER COMPANY, 
‘ 191 and 193 Soutl#Clark Street, Chicago, LiL. 











‘Tne UNIUN SIUVE WUKKS. 





FURNACES AND RANGES. 
88 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 





AGRICULTURAL. : 


CHEAP FARMS 


IN IOWA. 


PON APPLICATION to the 
there will be mailed, to any ad tress, postpaid, a new 
Railroad Map of Towa and a pampblet containing sec- 


tional terms of sale, 
Acresof the finest aoriculvarea lands in the state. 
are near my thro 





ties of Des 
midst of a large population. 
Rin are offere = actual settlers at very low 
es and k 

PES PLORING TICKETS entitling s purchaser 
of land to a return o' lroad fare, are sold at the Com- 
pany's ticket offices at Chicago and other principal sta- 
tions, Address 


J. L. DREW, Land Commissioner, 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. Co., 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Nae ote a anton Goneenity Reni in 
ROV ELLIS’S GRAP ND WROUGHT 





ED. N RAPPLE A 


FRAME WOOD WHEEL PUL 


Pro} 
Manufacturers 





Te EP 








a - 





without this Liniment. The money m= 
funded unless the Liniment is as,repre- 


sented. Be sure and get the genuine 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT! 


ists and Country Stores, 
1.00 per Bottle, _. Notiog 


Has. been the American public 
OVER THIRTY years. It has never 
zt failed to give perfect satisfaction, and 

















external 


s, 














“Md sixty-five pounds, He then gave the thir- 


Sie Mager 
* Ad, NEL 









Pittsburgh, Pa. 









Bruises, 25c., 
ia the panty deni ta 0 aah dar style, size of bottle, &, 








THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
Savsaparillian and its Associates. 


GA ANGHS AS SHEN AND FELT 
AS THEY DAILY OCCUR 
after using «a few doses of 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN © RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


1. Good spirits, disappearance of weakness, lan- 
guor, melancholy ; increase and hardness of flesh and 
muscles, etc. 

2. Strength incngages agpeiine improves, relish for 
food, no more soureéfuctations or waterbrash, good di- 
gestion, ¢alm and undisturbed sleep, awaken fresh 


¥ s. 

: Supenrance of spews blotches, pimples; the 
&kin looks clear and ren thy, the urine changed from 

its turbid and cloudy appearance to a clear she 
amber color; water passes freely from the bla aor 
i> | h the urethra wae pain Or scalding ; little or 

hts ;no pain or weakness 
4. rked diminution of quanti ty and frequency of 
involuntary srninty of disvharges. (if afflicted Tat 
~ a eure. Increa: 


ose amen’ from weak or ulcerated lungs or 
tubercles will realize great benefit in expectorating 
freely the tough phlegm. or mucous from the lungs, 
air-cells, bronchi or windpipe, throat or head; dimin- 
ishing of the fre uency of cough; general increase of 
pene ao throughout the system, stoppage of ni + 
sweats and ms and feeling of weakness around 

ankles, legs, shoulders, ete.; cessation of cold and 
chills, sense ‘of suffocation ; hard breathing and parox- 
ysms of cough on lying down or arising in the morn- 


ing.. All these distressing TMBrown 15 Jan 74 


surely Gouree 
8 day after day the SAns. IUiIS Wap u 
new signs of returning Sreaith will sppes appear ; as the 
ood improves in strength and purity disease will 
diminish, and all fqueign. nand igure deposits, nodes, 
tumors, cancers, h lumps, ée' be resolved away 
and the unsound made sound abe healthy ; ulcers, 
feyer Sores: syphilitic sores, chronic skin diseases 


y 

“ . In cases where thé system has been salivated, and 
Mercury, uuicksilver, Corrosive Sublimate (the prin- 
cipal constituent in the advertised Sarsaparillas, asso- 
ciated in some. cases with Hyd, of Potassa) have accu- 
mulated and become deposited in the bones, joints, 
ete., coming caries of the bones, rickets, s' inal curva~ 
tures, contortions, anit swellings, varicose veins, 
ete., the SARSAPA LIAN will resolve away these 
deposits and exterminate the virus of the disease 
from the s 

9. If those whe are taking. these, medicines for the 
cure of Chronic, Serofulous, or Syphilitic diseases, 
however slow may be thecure, “feel better,” and find 
their general health eR UTINE, their flesh and weight 
increasing or even keeping its own, it is asures + 
that the cure is sprog: gressing. In these diseases t 
patient = ¢ better or worse—the virus of the 
disease is not {i nactive; if not arrested and driven 
from the blood, it will spread and continue to under- 
mine the constitution. As soonasthe SAI PARIL- 
LIAN makes the patient ‘feel better” every hour 
re oe better and increase in health, strength, 


The great power of this remedy is in diseases that 
threaten death—as in Consumption of the Lungs and 
Tuberculous Phthisis, Scrofula, Syphiloid Diseases, 
Wasting, Degeneration, and Ulceration of the Kid- 
neys, Diabetes, Stoppage of Water (instantaneous re- 
lief afforded where catheters have to be used, thus 
doing away with the painful operation of using these 
instruments), dissolving stone in the bladder, and in 
all cases of Inflammation of the Bladder and Kid- 
diseie in Chronic cases of Leucorrhea and Uterine 

iseases. 


t is in 
such cases, where all ‘the pieasures of nagar ap- 

ar cut off from the unfortunate, and by its wonder- 
Pa 1, almost supernatural agency it restores the hope- 
less to a new life and new existence where this great 
remedy stands alone in its might and power, 

In the ordinary skin diseases that every orie is more 
or less troubled with a few doses will in most cases, 
and a few bottles in the more aggravated forms, work 
a& permanent cure 

hose afflicted with chronic diseases should pur- 
chase a package containing one dozen bottles. Price 
$10 per dozen, or $5 per half dozen bottles, or $1 per 
bottle. Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 


Ho BERD TREEANT Fase 
TO) 
ama : 5 uM BOWELS OF THE BLADDER. 
M 
re ATION 7 SONGEST TON oF THE LUNGS. 
#QRE THROAT, DIFFICU ur BREATH 
PALPITATION OF THE HEART, 
HYSTERICS, CROUP, DeBTEE RIA. 
CATARRH, INFLUENZA, 


READACHE, TOOTHACH Bao 
RALGIA, RHEUMATISM. 
COLD CHILLS, AGUE CHILLS. 
Relief to the part 


The application of the Read 
¢y culty exists will afford 


or parts where the pain or 
case and comfort. 
Twenty drops in half a tumbler of water will in a 


few moments cure CRAMPS, pres » SOUR STOM.- 
ACH, HEARTBURN, _ SIOK SADACHE, | DI- 
RRH®A, DYSENTERY, Colic. WIND IN THE 


OWELS, and all INTERNAL P. 

Travelers, ould always bay a pattie of RAD- 
WAY’S RE LIEF with them. A few drops in water 
will prevent sickness oy ains from change of water. 
IT I5 BE’ PETERS A AS 4 rec tips aeANDY OR BIT- 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly testclens elegantly coated with sweet 
purge, urify, cleanse, and 

way" Pilte for the cure of all disorders of mach, 
Liv: Bo Ki Bladder, Neryous 

Headache, Constipation, Costiv indigestion, Dys 
pepsiay jousness, ous Fever, Inflammation of 
Bowels; es, and all Derangements of the Internal 


Viscera, . Warranted to effect = peace cure, 
Yous. containing no : OF. & 


°Fe- Opserve the following cymptoms resulting from 
Disorders of the D: 








lon Inward Piles, Fullness of the 
the Hes Aidit of the Stomach, Nausea, Hi fades 
Disgu ood, ness or Weight he Stomach, 
sour Bo tations, S.nking or Fluttering at the of the 
Stomach, Swimming of the i and Difficult 
Breathing, Flu eart, C : @, Din Suffo. 
cating Sensat ons 
Fon ee ge setae ot Pee 
e sf cien he 
* of the Skin and Kyes. Pain in the en. Hale 
ond saaen Flushes iD 
. Afew Co ee ~A of war's oe ee o 79 
al e ers. 
Fm ed per ox. BOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


Poni 2 the wag AND TRUE.” 


fend 











Gorham M’fg Co., 


SiLY ERSMITHS. 
SALESROOM, 
NO. |! 30ND ST., NEW YORK, 


The GORHAM COMPANY hereby announce that 
they have opened their Showrooms to the public for 
the sale of goods exclasive!y of theif own manufac- 
ture. 


KIMBALL 
BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


CARRIAGES, 


(10 and 112 SUDBURY STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


ADJUSTABLE 
WINDOW 
SCREENS 


Will Fit any Window and last a Life Time. 
N. E. COR. SEVEN- 
G, C, SELLERS, isis 
y= Philadelphia, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TO THE LADIES! 
BROWN'S FRENOH DRESSING 


will make Ladies and Children’s Boots and Shoes that 
have become sougn and eee A Lad 











will not rub o 
leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


‘TRY IT: 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS, 

AND 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTER, and 


Skeleton Waist Combined. 

The Skeleton Waist alone, 

for hot weather, is worth all it 

costs. It is highly recommend- 
sicians 


In ordering, give the length 
from the shoulder to the top 
of stocking. ——— 
ACCENTS WANTED. 

Send dina for samples. =) 
> = ers and make mone’ 

iberal discount to Agents 

an yo ants. 

Cut this out.and keep it. 

Address 


=STIGER MFG CO, 
60 Warren Street, 
P.-O. Box 4391. NEw YorK. 


Please siete in what paper 
you saw this 








POLVER’S EXCELSIOR THREAD T- 
TEK ATTACHMENT. Adapted to all gers 
pin RS, This Cutter is to take ete lace of the 
scissors and to sever the spread at the of the op- 


erator of the machine. 


y ob 
searching after the missi yh rs, that are so much 
= and) ag in cutting off the thre: P 


States and Canadas by a with, ons, on 


receipt of ice, 2 25 contest an e ha re 
Address and postage iton aan om 


BEWARE - COUNTERFEITS. 
¥F. BROWN’S 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
BE SURE TO GET THE GENUINE. 
the heated term this article is an absolute 





FRED. BROWN, 
Fifth and Chestnut Streets, PHILA. 


F. E. SMITH & COS 
CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. 


ATLANTIC ese aes BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
f immense value—above all others of 


Whe Its use = 8a" the. lives and im the 
of thoussnds of 0 ren. For G ol os 


Sapo: Piece Foreicisat oan Pa 


EDWARD SEARS’S 


Engraving Establishment, 
48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


20,000 LADIES’ 


and Gentlemen's Gold and Silver Watches to be closed 
outon Consignment at about one-half ee 




















THE INDEPENDENT. 


necessity for families, as well as travelers, especial] 
during t! the eh olera epidemic. — 7 











THEIR COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 
are capable of the most beautifal musical effects. 


Few are aware of the 


every town._4% Circulars containing music fre 





GEO. WOODS & C0.’S PARLOZ 





rfection the ‘lor. an has reached, th i 
capable, and how desirable an addition Rin’ to Soper ay Wises tin trumpenta men 
enthusiasm by reason of their quality of tone, ctogyane of finish, and musical effects. te A, 


GEO. WOODS & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass., and Chicago, lil, 


meee HLH 24) 
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of musical effects of 
ave created = oT 
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ffactoed 


| less 


To Rational Invalids.—In sickness every portion of the body sympathin Sympathing 
with the seat of the disorder. Whenthe stomach fails to perform its fun, 
tions, the liver, bowels, nerves, muscles, veins, arteries, etc., are all more @ 






+. 





Giorms. are united in 





Sold by all Druggists. 


These deling 
of a stomachic, an alterative, a purgative, a tonic, and sedative to bringthe 
back to their duty; and all these elements, in their purest and most effectin 


require a medicine combining the Propertieg 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIEM, 


the great Saline Remdy for Indigestion and all its concomitant Consequeney, 





HH. B. 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTING 





MICROSCOPES. 


Priced Catalogues sent to any address 10 cents each. 
Part lst. Mathematical Instruments.......... 153 pages. 
“2d. Optical Instruments noe 
“ y reopticons..:..... 
“ 4th. Physical Apparatus 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street, Phila. ; 601 Broadway, New York. 
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Seld 
Everywhere. 


w Samuel Ward & Co., Propuisiora 3B Boston. 


Church al Tower Clocks! 


on My oe — rp ublic Buildings, with or without 














THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler anid Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1872. 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York, 


Send for Circular. Box iit 


GOOD TICH, 


AGENT FOR THE WESi, 


191 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 











PROTECT 


YOUR BUILDINGS! 


Which may be done with less athan quarter theuul 
expense by the use of Langle. 


SLATE COATING PAIN. 


Aroof may be covered with a very cheap she 
by the application of this Slate be made to 
29 to 40 years. Old roofs can be patched ‘on aaah 
and made to look much better and last longertilt 
new shingles without the Slate, for 


One-third the Cost of he 
Shingling. 


The cost of Slating new Shingles is 0} 
cost of simply laying them, and the Slate 


FIRE-PROOF 


against sparks and live coals falling upon it, #08 
be easily tested by any one and das appears she 
fact that ipperemce companies 

that they do f 


SLATED ROOFS. 


For tin and iron it has no equal, ss it expands by 
and contracts by cold and NEVER CRACKS or seal 
For Cemetery fences it is partiouleaiin ‘adapt st 
will not corrode in the most exposed places. 

Slate or Paint is 


EXTREMELY CHEAP. 


Two gallons will cover a hundred square feet 
Shingie roof, or over four hundred of Tin or ir 
Price of th q2! ate Coating roedy i ty is 0 cent 
n. per barre. barrel 
Boom 40 gallons with a iineral discount to to me wt 
furnish and apply the m: r $2.00 per 
square feet in the v: oinity of] oo ody 


We Use no Tar in this 
Composition. 


The Coating has a very heavy body, but lee easily a> 
plied with af of of Gineh c olorin brash. 0! old and 


only aoa 





cur 
lace and kee them there. 
of the Slate Coating when first applied is of saat 
purple; in about one month it changes to @ ligh 
‘orm slate color 


And is to all. intents and 





stamp to RADWAY & CO., No. 32 Will be rent b ress, ¢. 0. 0.D. 
Warrep St, Nowe loom Information worth thousands Bor all dese baton! t. with pri aot ¢ SMirit wih Aven @ to four dials, war- 
will be sent’ you. oeecrey Pb bes ee paris of the count rior there mance. | We o an refer to all purposes Slate. p 
ocks, and ive them to aw = in all it in 
FARMERS, SAVE YOUR CROPS!! Darability and Pliability are both combined pe, shed ot rs durable noone sont ‘on. a wae dew are ee rein — tng Sraers sor tbe 
in the CABLE SCREW WIRE Boots and Shoes. One | Clock, Miustrats 5 No. Rta Dias joaion. | article or for the exclusive use and sale of it in in tom 
trial will conyinee you. Will notrip orleak. All bear a No. 14 Tre: or country res y solicited. For. so ant 
the Patent Stamp. tion, recommends insurance co: or? 
BEN others, edisorials fromm, th he depcing, newspapers, 
sample shingle coate: dress, 
: agp DTA ee toes are not | FTG Roce ft Sere 15, T. J. LANGLEY & ©O., 
four hours ahead. B ress , $3. seen on feet where SIL IPS are worn, Parents, reyes. a= and welfth Street, Langley’s Slate Coating Association, 
GEO. 8 Ser 1@ Wall saeet, 6... |: remember this; they last twicé asiong. 187 Washington st., Boston, Mast 
—_—__—__———=4 
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21, and 23 Rose Street, N. ¥., with 20 Cent Cut Ink, from GEORGE H. MORRILL’S. 146 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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